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"Looky  what  I  got  for 
Christmas!"  our  little  girl 
shouts  through  the  window 
to  her  pal  next  door.  But 
who  really  got  the  best 
present?  Betcha  if  pooch 
could  talk  he'd  say,  "I 
did!"  Photo  by  Leo  Aarons. 


Nazareth,  now  a  city  of  12,000, 
has  changed  much  since  biblical 
days.  But  rulers  still  mold  ways 
men  must  live — and  journey  to 
Bethlehem.   (Seepages  26-281. 
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IHILIP  found  Nathanael,  and  said  to  him, 

"We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  also  the  prophets 
wrote,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  Nathanael  said  to  him, 
"Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 
Philip  said  to  him,  "Come  and  see." 

— John  1 :45 
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PRAYER  FOR  A  CHILD 

I  would  not  deny  him 
Any  gaieties 

Of  Santa  Claus  and  reindeer 
And  wonder-laden  trees; 

But  let  a  song  ring  clearly 

And  let  a  star  shine  through, 

And  when  he  thinks  of  Christmas,  Lord, 

Let  him  think  of  You. 

— Jane  Merchant 


GOOD  WILL  OF  CHRISTMAS 

Rich  gifts  and  fortunes  carthlings  prize, 
Lush  comforts,  goods,  and  gold; 
In  these  they  cannot  realize 
The  peace  desired  of  old. 
But  in  the  Savior  come  to  Earth, 
God  here  to  right  their  wrong, 
May  men  of  good  will  everywhere 
Hear  now  the  Angels'  Song. 

Atomic  bombs  men  built  and  trust 

To  fend  off  threat  and  rage, 

But  these  do  not  expunge  blood-lust, 

Nor  bring  the  Golden  Age. 

Only  Messiah  from  above 

Can  tame  the  human  race, 

And  train  it  to  good  will  and  love 

That  knows  not  caste  nor  place. 

— Otis  L.  Collier 


CHILDREN  CAROLERS 

Their  leader  holds  the  flashlight  steady, 
A  tall  boy  tucks  the  violin 
Determinedly  beneath  cleft  chin. 
Now  they  are  ready. 

"O  little  town  of  Bethlehem!"  The  traffic  noises  die, 
And  we  are  looking  at  a  Star  bright  in  an  Eastern  sky. 

"It  came  upon  a  midnight  clear,"  the  treble  voices  trill. 
We  listen  to  the  angels'  song  above  a  Syrian  hill. 

"See  Him  in  a  manger  laid  .  .  ."  We  see  the  Mother's  head 
In  golden  adoration  bowed  over  her  Child's  mean  bed. 

"God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen;  let  nothing  you  dismay." 

Then  laughter,  and  the  running  feet, 

And  after,  in  another  street, 

The  carolers  begin 

To  the  uncertain  violin: 

"Jesus  Christ  is  born  today. 

Alleluia!" 

And  we  stood  entranced  so  long 
With  their  innocence,  and  their  song, 
We  forgot  to  call  them  in! 

■ — Rachel  Harris  Campbell 
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Letters 


'Together'  Readers: 

The  third  floor  at  740  Rush  Street, 
icago,  is  humming  these  days. 
Down  the  hall  a  battery  of  whirring 
'Ironic  machines  is  punching  out 
900  address  cards  daily,  six  days  a 
^ — trying  to  catch  up  on  the  All- 
nily  Plan  subscription  lists  pouring 
from  churches.  The  business  de part- 
tit  is  happy — but  also  sorry  that 
le  of  you  will  get  your  magazines 

And  it  wishes  that  the  October 
it-order — raised  from  600,000  to 
,000  just  before  we  went  to  press — 
I  been  upped  to  800,000. 
That  one-million  goal,  set  by  the 
hops    for    Methodism's    "bold    ven- 

may  be  realized  sooner  than  was 
'ected. 

iere  in  the  editorial  department, 
re  busy  too.  Plans  are  underway  for 
es  six  months  ahead.  And  we're 
ghted  with  our  mail. 
frankjy,  you've  almost  swamped  us 
h  your  friendly  letters  about  what 
thodists  are  beginning  to  call  "our 
gazine."  But  \eep  them  coming! 
herewith  we  share  a  few  of  general 
rest.  These  and  the  others  underline 
^ether's  enormous  opportunity  to 
>e  the  Great  Cause.  And  they  ma\e 
humbly  aware  of  the  responsibility 
olving  upon  us  as — Your  Eds. 

%h  Schoolers  Scramble  .  .  . 

RVEN    HERTHER 

arden  City,  South  Dakota 

am  superintendent  of  a  small  high 
ool.  When  I  put  Together  on  the 
ary  table,  there  is  a  scramble  for 
ind  everyone  finds  something  in  it 
ntcrest  him.  The  color  effect  is  mag- 
ccnt  and  the  reading  is  good! 

rhan\  you,  Superintendent  Herther. 
e  of  our  fondest  hopes  for  Together 
that  generous  Methodists  will  sub- 
■be  for  it  on  behalf  of  school  and 
blic  libraries. — Eds. 

c  Wafted  16  Years 

nIks.  Victor  A.  Gunn 
ioux  City,  Iowa 

Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  a  conference 
ccr  in  the  former  Woman's  Home 
ssionary  Society,  and  those  who 
re    to    publish    the    new    Advocate 


wrote  and  asked  me  to  suggest  what 
type  of  magazine  I  would  like. 

I  replied,  "Give  us  a  magazine  that 
is  on  good  paper,  with  reading  ma- 
terial on  a  par  with  the  old  Advocate 
but  attractive  enough  in  make-up  to 
compete  for  the  attention  of  our  young 
people  with  secular  magazines  that 
come  to  our  reading  table." 

Sixteen  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait, 
and  our  children  are  in  their  own 
homes — but  what  was  their  loss  is  our 
grandchildren's  gain! 

Together  is  eminently  satisfying  in 
every  way,  and  we  Methodists  can  be 
rightly  proud  of  our  new  magazine. 


Baby  Sitter's  Choice 

Grace  Marie  Tencate 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Happened  to  have  the  care  of  several 
babies  in  a  friend's  home  when  I  no- 
ticed a  copy  of  your  October  Together. 
Have  found  most  of  the  articles  very 
inspiring  and  informative,  but  my 
choice  is  "Here's  How  Sallman  Painted 
It,"  by  William  F.  McDermott.  Mr.  Sail- 
man's  picture  is  magnificent.  I  have  al- 
ways adored  it — it  is  so  alive.  I  liked 
Mr.  McDermott's  article,  as  his 
thoughts  are  so  easily  transferred  as  one 
reads  the  article  and  I  do  think  it  is 
inspiring. 


This   Is   Parish-Participation! 

Ray  E.  Biggers,  Pastor 
Union   Protestant   Church 
Niagara,   Wisconsin 

Here  in  Niagara,  members  of  our 
congregation  appreciate  Together  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons  others  of 
your  readers  have  undoubtedly  already 
expressed.  However,  we  also  appreciate 
Together  for  reasons  no  other  congre- 
gation could  express,  for  this  alone  is 
our  sole  prerogative! 

The  paper  stock  used  in  Tocetiiir  is 
manufactured  in  the  Niagara  Mill  of 
the  Kimberly  Clark  Paper  Company. 
Nearly  every  man  in  our  parish  has 
played  some  part  in  the  manufacture 
ol  this  paper,  and  considerable  pride  is 
evidenced   in  this  fact. 


lie  Likes  Our  Authors 

Ben   1  [ibbs,  Editor 

The  Saturday   Evening   Post 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The    copies    ol    TOGETHER    and    the 

New  Christian  Advocate  came  this 
morning,  and  ...  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  getting  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  magazines  have  the  profes 
sional  touch — a  thing  lacking  in  too 
many  church  publications — and  they 
appear  to  be  darned   interesting  .  .  . 


...  is  beauty  in  all  things. 

New  choral  robes  in  color  sharpen 
the  interest  for  all,  enriches  the  effect, 
and  add  a  sparkle  to  every 
performance. 

MOORE  materials,  available  now, 
in  colors  that  remain  richly  colorfast 
for  their  long,  fabric-life.    New 
process,  solution-dyed  Chromspun® 
yarns,  woven  by  Cohama  Fabrics  for 
MOORE  —  for  ease  in  care,  years  of 
wear,  resistance  to  wrinkling  and 
easy  color  matching  as  your  choir 
gains  more  members.  Good  news 
indeed,  for  choral  groups  everywhere. 

Write  your  nearest  MOORE  office 
for  catalogs  and  swatches.    Fill  out 
and  send  in  the  coupon  below  .  .  . 
mail  to  Department  N-6 


r 


□  Send  catalog  of  Robe  Styles  and  Fabric 
Selector  containing  swatches  for  color  and 
material. 

D   We  may  need  approx Kobes  for: 

CI  Adults  □   Children 

The  color  we  like  is 

Delivery  required  by (dote) 

n  Hove  representative  [with  samples)  phone 
for  appointment. 

E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

932  Dakin  St.,  Chicago  13,  III. 

268  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.Y. 

1641   N    Allcsandro  St 

tos  Angeles  26,  Calif. 
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\IJ<he  Upper  Room  is  a  Christmas  gift  that  will  say,  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  "I  am  thinking  of  you."  For  gift  subscriptions,  mail  us 
your  list  of  names  and  addresses  with  $2.00  for  each  3  subscriptions, 
and  we  will  send  each  a  gift  card  in  your  name  followed  by  six  bi- 
monthly issues  of  The  Upper  Room. 

The  Upper  Room  used  as  a  greeting  card  carries  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage far  better  than  an  ordinary  card.  20  copies  with  20  Christmas 
envelopes,  $1.60;  50  copies  with  50  envelopes,  $4.00. 

Include  with  your  other  gifts  a  copy  of  The  Upper  Room  for  January- 
February.     10  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  1$  each. 

Order  NOW  from 

The  world's  most  widely  used  devotional  guide 
34  Editions— 28  Languages 
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m  Who  WillMelp 
a  Mind  Child? 

In  this  little  boy's  heart  beats  the  same  note  that 
beats  in  the  heart  of  every  child.  He  needs  some- 
one's love.  He  is  one  of  many  who  have  no 
home,  no  parents,  no  schooling,  and  are  con- 
demned to  beg  on  the  streets  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness. They  can  have  no  hope  and  no  future 
without  your  help. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  who  loved  the  children  and  opened   the 

eyes   of   the   blind    the   JOHN    MILTON    SOCIETY    is    helping    to 

feed,  clothe,  educate  and  care  for  blind  children  in  33  Christian 

Schools   in   Africa,   the   Middle   East   and   Asia.    But    there   arc 

hundreds    more    blind    and    destitute    children    who    need 

someone's  love  and  Christian  care. 

Only   you   can   bring   hope   to   their   tragic   lives. 
Won't   you   pray   for  our   work   and   make 
God's  love  real  to  a  blind  child  by  your  gift? 


Help  for  the  blind  children  of  the  world 
is  only  one  of  the  many  services  to  the 
blind  at  home  and  overseas  which  the 
John  Milton  Society  carries  on  as  the 
official  agency  of  the  Churches  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Your  contri- 
bution in  ANY  AMOUNT  is  desperately 
needed. 


JOHN   MILTON    SOCIETY 

FOR    THE    BLIND 
160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


In  gratitude  for  my  sight,  1  gladly  enclose  $ 
to    be    used    in    your    World    Missions    to    the 
hJnmp 

blind. 

Aridrp« 

City                                                                     S>nt» 
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I  want  to  read  them  more  carefully  .  . . 
Incidentally,  I  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  note  that  you  have  severa 
outstanding  writers  in  this  first  issue 
of  Together.  If  you  are  able  to  con- 
tinue getting  such  authors  as  Donald 
Culross  Peattie,  Norman  Katkov  and 
Norman  Cousins,  you  will  be  taking  a 
long  step  toward  making  Together 
a  topflight  publication  .  . . 

...  A  Flying  Start 

DeWitt  Wallace,  Editor 
The  Reader's  Digest 
Pleasantville,  New   Yorf^ 

Congratulations  on  Together's 
smoothly  impressive  take-off.  You're 
away  to  a  flying  start!  Content-  and 
production-wise,  the  issue  is  first  ratej 

From  a  Reader,  Aged  81 

E.  G.  Zimmerman 
J  an  est*  Me,  Minnesota 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  thi 
Christian  Advocate  for  about  50  years! 
and  have  seen  some  changes  during 
that  time.  I  have  just  received  my 
October  number,  and  I  fully  believe  this 
new  monthly  magazine  with  its  color 
pictures  is  just  such  a  Christian  mag* 
azine  as  it  should  be. 

Now  at  age  81,  I  hope  to  be  a  reader 
of  Together,  our  new  Advocate,  tor 
quite  a  few  more  years. 

He  Doesn't  Like  to  Jump 

Clarence  H.  Lee 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  California 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  fact 
that  your  make-up  department  does  not 
make  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the  later 
pages  for  the  continuation  of  an  article. 

Yes,  Together's  "policy"  is  not  to 
jump  articles.  We're  fudging  a  bit  on  it 
this  month,  though,  by  continuing  this 
letters  column,  as  you  see. — Eds. 

Three  Eagle-Eyed  Readers  .  .  . 

J.  W.  Weldon,  President 
Louisville  Conference  Historical  Soi 

ciety 
Glasgow,  Kentucky 

I  have  read  your  splendid  magazine, 
Together.  But  the  good  article  by  Mil 
Peattie,  "Martin  Luther,  Mighty  Re* 
former"  [October  issue],  has  an  erral 
on  page  26.  Luther  died  on  February 
18, 1546;  hence  the  date  April  17,  1552, 
is  a  mistake. 

Yes,  Dr.  Weldon,  you  are  right. 
Author  Donald  Culross  Peattie  slipped. 
Luther  stood  "pale  but  steady,  before 
the  emperor"  not  on  April  17,  1553 
but  on  April  17,  1521.  Two  other  eagle- 
eyed  readers  also  caught  the  same  bolt 
ble:  the  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Adams,  oj 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Ibgeihar    NEWSLETTER 


THODIST  MEMBERSHIP  has  risen  to  9.5  million  (9,444,- 
820)  in  the  U.S.  and  its  possessions,  according  to  a 
year-end.  Other  gains:  church  school  members  up, 
1,000  new  Methodist  Men  clubs. 

EMERGENCY  APPEAL  for  freewill  collections  in 
Methodist  churches  (December  15-January  6) 
to  aid  refugees  from  Hungary  and  other  Eastern 
European  countries  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Council  of  Bishops  and  the  Council  on  World 
Service  and  Finance.  The  appeal  is  being  pub- 
licized by  the  Central  Promotional  Office,  Chicago. 
Contributions  will  be  administered  by  MCOR 
(Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief). 

E  IK_SL  SUPREME  COURT  has  rejected  claims  of  an  Ohio 
group  that  nudism  is  a  "religion." 

L  FOUR  Methodist  bishops  in  India  are  natives  of 
that  country  for  the  first  time  in  the  100  years  of 
India's  Methodism.  The  Central  Conference  of 
Southern  Asia  recently  elected  two  new  bishops: 
the  Rev.  Mangal  Singh  and  the  Rev.  Gabriel 
Sundaram.  The  Board  of  Missions'  secretary  for 
India,  the  Rev.  James  Mathews,  New  York,  was 
initially  elected,  but  declined  so  an  Indian  might 
hold  the  important  post. 

Three  other  Methodist  bishops  have  been  re-elected: 
the  Rev.  Sante  Uberto  Barbieri  (one  of  six 
presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches)  and 
the  Rev.  Julio  M.  Sabanes,  by  the  Latin  American 
Central  Conference;  and  the  Rev.  Jose  L.  Valencia, 
by  the  Philippines  Central  Conference. 

^TERAN  KOREAN  MISSIONARY^  the  Rev.  /nders  Kristian 
Jensen,  who  made  headlines  when  held  prisoner 
three  years  by  the  Communists,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Seoul.  He  was  59. 


;  S.  AND  CANADIAN  Protestant  missionaries  serving 
overseas  now  total  a  record  23,432,  an  increase 
of  4,856  from  four  years  ago.  They  are  stationed 
in  100  foreign  countries,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Missionary  Research  Library. 
Methodists  have  the  largest  number,  1,513,  in  31 
countries.  Six  out  of  every  10  are  women. 


MORE   INCOME 
for  You! 

MORE   BIBLES 
for  All! 

That's  what  American  Bible 
Society  Annuities  Mean 

In  the  midst  of  political  and  economic 
uncertainties  and  spreading  tensions,  the 
world  grows  hungry  for  unchanging,  peace- 
bringing,  spiritual  truths.  There  is  great 
need  for  the  Scriptures  everywhere — in 
Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong. 
Africa,  South  America,  here  at  home,  and 
for  our  own  armed  forces. 

You  can  grasp  this  golden  opportunity 
— and  help  yourself  at  the  same  time — 
by  purchasing  an  American  Bible  Society 
Annuity  Agreement.  Under  this  great  Chris- 
tian Plan  you  receive  financial  security — 
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times  are  bad — at 
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Word  of  God. 
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Those  old  folks  you  love 

will  thank  you  every  day  for  the  big, 
easy-to-read  type  in  this  compact  Text 
Bible.  French  Morocco.  Ultrathin 
Oxford  India  paper.  Choice  of  3 
colors.  5 1/2  x  7  Va,  x  1 W.  $  1 5.00 


The  man  in  your  life 

can  take  this  thin,  handy  Reference  Bible 
wherever  he  goes.  Natural  Grain  Mo- 
rocco, leather  lined.  Concordance. 
Ultrathin  Oxford  India  paper.  Choice 
of  5  colors.  5  x  VA  x  "Ms".       $14.00 


That  teen-ager 

you're  so  proud  of  is  just  the  right  age 
to  enjoy  owning  and  reading  this  slim, 
compact  Text  Bible.  French  Morocco. 
Ultrathin  Oxford  India  paper.  5!/8  x 
71/2  x  1/2".  $8.00 


The  eager  student 

will  delight  in  this  Concordance  Bible 
with  large,  self-pronouncing  type.  Per- 
sian Morocco,  leather  lined.  Ultrathin 
Oxford  India  paper.  5%x  S3A  x  1". 
Red  or  black.  $17.50 


The  friend  you  admire 

will  prize  the  gift  of  a  Concordance 
Bible  that  fits  the  pocket.  French  Mo- 
rocco. Ultrathin  Oxford  India  paper. 
Choice  of  3  colors.  4%  x  67A,  only  SA" 
thick.  $7.50 


The  lovely  bride-to-be 

will  always  treasure  the  beautiful  Bible 
she  carried  on  her  wedding  day.  Wash- 
able French  Morocco.  Gift  Boxed. 
Marriage  Certificate.  Ultrathin  Oxford 
India  paper.  3%  x  5%  x  5A" .      $5.75 


Mother  and  Dad 

will  cherish  forever  this  beautifully 
bound  de  luxe  Text  Bible.  Polished 
Morocco,  over  boards,  with  gold  rules. 
Ultrathin  Oxford  India  paper.  Choice 
of  3  colors.  5  x  71/4  x  34".         $16.50 

Jftore  tfuui  200  styles  jpnced  fivm  *2i°  to  *26s  2? 


That  special  person 

who  prefers  the  words  of  Jesus  in  red. 
Red  Letter  Concordance  edition,  col- 
ored illustrations,  Presentation  Page 
and  Family  Record.  French  Morocco. 
5x714x1%".  $10.00 
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Father  was  a  guerrilla 
fighting  against 
Americans,   but    I 
uayed   baseball   with   the 
blue-eyed  devils  .  .  . 


ow  We  Romulos  Changed  Our  Minds 


HERE  was  once  upon  a  time, 
Manila,  a  certain  club  called  the 
\  ny  and  Navy  Club.  It  was  near 
Luneta  and  the  Manila  Bay — 
ces  steeped  in  the  drama  of 
pino  nationalism. 
)n  the  Luneta  the  foremost  hero 
he  Filipinos  was  executed  by  a 
nish  firing  squad  on  December 
1896.  A  monument  now  marks 
spot  where  Jose  Rizal  fell.  This 
always  be  a  shrine  of  patriotism 
Filipinos. 

[  was  in  Manila  Bay  where  Com- 

r  dore  Dewey,  from  his  flagship,  the 

Impia,    dictated     the    terms     of 

in's  surrender  to  American   au- 

1  rity    in    August,    1898.    Behind 

v  nila,  the  Filipinos  were  in  virtual 

( trol.  So  the  once  arrogant   Lion 

Iberia,    after   three   centuries   of 

nination  over  the  Philippines,  had 

alternative   but   to   bow   to   the 

r  zzles  of  Dewey's  guns  and  to  ac- 

<t  the  inevitable. 

this  setting,  so  inseparably 
ted  with  the  memories  of  the 
pino  struggle  for  independence, 
t  )d  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  And 
t,  I,  then  an  impressionable  high- 
ool  boy,  was  once  asked  to  dinner 


Quic\  to  flash  a  smile  is 

General  Romulo — though  in  his 

memories  are  tragic  events 

linked  with  the  gallant 

stand  of  his  people 

in   World   War  II. 
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as  guest  of  a  friend,  a  Major  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

As  we  took  our  seats,  the  waiter, 
who  was  a  Filipino  like  myself,  curt- 
ly told  me  it  was  a  fixed  rule  of 
the  club  that  only  Americans  were 
to  be  admitted.  Though  he  said  1 
must  leave,  I  refused  to  move. 

"You  stay  on  your  seat  as  long  as 
I  am  here,"  my  host  insisted.  So  I 
stayed  and  ate  my  dinner.  But  I  left 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club  with 
wounded  feelings. 

All  I  had  heard  about  American 
fair  play  came  to  my  mind  and  I 
began  asking  myself:  What  is  it  all 
for?  Was  it  fair  that  on  my  own  soil 
I  should  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause I  was  a  Filipino?  What  had  I 
done — what  had  my  people  done — 
to  deserve  such  a  treatment? 

I  thought  of  my  hero  Jose  Rizal, 
who  fell  so  near  to  the  scene  of  my 
humiliation.  He  was  martyred  for 
the  same  liberty  of  which  the  cou- 
rageous Patrick  Henry  became  the 
symbol  in  the  American  Revolution. 
And  hadn't  American  forces  with 
Dewey  joined  with  Filipinos  in  1898, 
also  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  release 
us    from    the    Spanish    oppressors? 

The  day  after  the  incident  I  un- 
burdened myself  to  the  principal 
of  my  high  school.  He  listened  quiet- 


ly as  I  told  how  deeply  I  had  been 
hurt. 

"Forget  it,  Carlos!"  he  said  as  I 
finished.  "That  is  nothing  to  bother 
about.  I  myself  don't  go  to  that  club, 
because  I  do  not  agree  with  its  rules." 

Here  was  a  man  who  shared  my 
feelings,  and  he  was  an  American! 
He  disagreed  vehemently  with  other 
Americans  and  didn't  make  any 
secret  of  it! 

Mv  high-school  principal  was  a 
civilian,  I  knew,  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  was  made  up  of  full- 
fledged  officers.  But  he  opposed  the 
caste  system  in  the  club's  practices. 
That  was  freedom  of  speech!  Even 
the  military  wasn't  unanimous  in  its 
caste  attitude,  or  how  could  I  explain 
the  action  of  my  gracious  host  on 
that  memorable  day?  He  was  every 
inch  a  U.S.  officer! 

I  now  look  back  at  the  incident 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Ma- 
nila with  a  smile,  considering  the 
emotional  upset  it  caused  me.  And 
my  smile  is  one  of  tolerance  which 
50  years  of  association  with  Amer- 
icans have  generated  in  my  spirit. 
For  in  maturer  years  I  have  come 
to  regard  manifestations  like  the  one 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  as  rare 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  convince 


me  that  good  will  is  not  the  pervad- 
ing motive  of  the  American  way  ot' 
life.  In  my  decade  of  labors  in  the! 
councils  of  the  United  Nations  I  have 
not   seen   the   slightest    evidence   of 
American  recession  from  the  task  of 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights 
and    fundamental    freedoms.    When 
the  detractors  have  tried  to  magnify 
anti-Negro  acts  in  certain  sectors,  thq 
United  States  delegation  has   made* 
critics  hold  their  peace  by  the  simple 
assertion   that   the   government   has 
condemned  those  acts  and  tried  to 
prevent  their  commission. 

As  a  boy  in  my  home  town  in»t 
Camiling,  Province  of  Tarlac,  I  sa\w 
the  American  soldiers  of  occupation; 
do  their  chores  as  plain  human 
beings,  without  the  slightest  mili-: 
taristic  tinge.  We  children  mingled 
freely  with  Uncle  Sam's  uniformed 
men.  They  became  our  friends  and 
teachers.  From  them  I  learned  m« 
first  English  words  eagerly  enough 
to  literally  storm,  with  others  of  my 
age,  the  first  schoolhouse  opened  in 
our  town  under  an  American  flag. 

But  there  had  been  a  lot  of  talk 
against  the  newcomers.  They  were 
said  to  be  "man-eaters."  From  Manila, 
had  come  warnings  by  both  civilian 
and  religious  authorities:  Children 
especially   should   not  get   near   the 


Some  friendly  blue-shirted  U.S.  soldier  snapped  this  shot. 
That   recumbent   youth   is   Carlos   Romulo — then    about 


eight  years  old.  The  idea  of  it  all  is  that  he  was  on  first  base{ 
stealing  second — but  he  slid  bac\  just  in  the  nic\  of  timcl 
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nericanos  lest  they  be  devoured! 
'They  have  absolutely  no  man- 
s,"  I  overheard  my  father,  Greg- 

0  Romulo,  tell  my  mother.  "They 
brutes." 
ather  hated   the  Americans.   He 

ieved  America  wrested  from  us 
freedom  we  had  just  won  from 
im. 

>o  he  became  one  of  the  unknown 

c  errillas  and  I  can  remember  how 

would  steal  into  the  house  in  the 

d    of    night   after   forays   against 

e  blue-eyed  devils." 

kit  boys  are  boys  the  world  over. 

once  when  my  mother  was  taking 

siesta  1   made  a  beeline  for  the 

za.  There  were  the  Americanos — 

dark    blue    flannel    shirts,    khaki 

its,   and   huge   hats.   They   didn't 

k  like  brutes  to  me,  not  when  a 

geant   smiled   and   tossed   me   an 

ile.   Within   a   week    he   was   my 

nd,    showing    me    pictures    and 

gazines    and   giving   me   candies 

1  canned  beef. 

\.  few  days  later  eight  of  us  boys 

\>  re  squatting  around  him  as  he 
ght  us  from  Baldwin's  Primer  to 

n  d  and  write.  Sometimes,  though, 
would  leave  us  abruptly,  grab  a 
l    and    rush    away    with    other 

{fliers.  This  we  took  for  dismissal, 
realizing  they  were  called  to  repel 
rrilla  attacks  of  our  own  fathers, 
oldiers  taught  us  baseball,  too. 
d  I  had  great  ambitions  to  shine  at 
rtstop.  It  was  hard  restraining 
enthusiasm  at  home, 
/fy  grandfather,  who  had  been  a 
>oner,  wept  bitterly  when  Emilio 
uinaldo,  commander-in-chief  of 
Filipino  forces,  surrendered  and 
k  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Two  days 
r  my  father  came  in  and  sur- 
dered  to  Captain  Minor  and  was 
ted  with  such  consideration  he 
ispcred  to  my  mother,  "Say,  these 
lericans  are  not  as  bad  as  I 
tight." 

t  was  the  turning  point  for  him; 
n  he  was  studying  English  under 
itain  Minor.  When  Major  A.  V. 

I  lrymplc  came,  my  father  asked 
i  to  live  in  our  house  and  taughl 
i  Spanish  in  return  for  English 
ons.  The  two  became  great  friends 
1  when  my  lather  campaigned  for 
'ii  mayor,  Major  Dalrvmple  ha- 
gued    for    him    in    badly    broken 

S  mish. 
4any  American  soldiers  in  Camil- 
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ing  instinctively  reverted  to  civilian 
pursuits.  Several  became  teachers 
and  soon  had  the  problem  of  accom- 
modating the  hundreds  of  children 
who  sought  to  be  pupils.  Those 
teachers  taught  us  how  honesty  was 
the  best  policy,  how  to  speak  our 
minds,  how  to  be  frank  in  our  deal- 
ings with  one  another.  The  result 
was  mutual  frankness,  and  from  this 
frankness  stemmed  good  relations 
between  us. 

One  of  those  American  teachers 
(he  must  be  in  his  70's  now),  after 
hiding  for  many  months,  was  traced 
to  his  hiding  place  by  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II.  Before  he  was  sent 
to  the  concentration  camp,  children 
saw  him  showered  with  bundles  of 
provisions  by  Filipino  friends.  The 
poor  man  was  in  tears  of  gratitude  as 
his  neighbors  and  friends,  likewise  in 
tears,  watched  him  hauled  away. 

My  father  was  elected  governor  of 
our  State  and  we  moved  to  Tarlac, 
then  to  Manila  where  I  came  under 
influence  of  more  American  teachers. 
One  of  them  now  lives  in  Delray 
Beach,  Florida,  and  I  never  miss 
calling  on  her  whenever  I  pass  her 
way. 

Perhaps  I  should  now  confess  that 
in  my  junior  year  in  high  school  at 
Manila  I  wrote  a  poem.  The  title 
asked,  "Who  Are  the  Elect?"  and 
I  answered  my  question  in  the  first 
line:  the  teachers.  The  rest  of  my 
verses  extolled  the  good  deeds  of 
those  faithful  men  and  women  who 
dedicated  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
to  American  democracy  in   Asia. 

In  Manila,  I  became  editor  of  our 
high-school  annual  and  helped  the 
business  manager  get  advertisements 
from  American  businessmen.  None 
turned  us  down,  but  more  important 
to  me  than  the  advertisements  was 
the  friendly  way  those  executives 
took  time  to  talk  to  two  Filipino 
boys.  Is  it  surprising  that  in  mv 
senior  year  I  entered  an  oratorical 
contest  with  an  enthusiastic  speech 
on  "My  Faith  in  America"  and  won 
a  gold  medal? 

Father,  too,  was  won  over.  He  saw 
how  roads  were  built,  how  sanita- 
tion decreased  the  mortality  rate, 
how  wages  and  standard  of  living 
wen    raised.    Bui    what    warmed   his 

heart    most    was   the   planned    wa) 
Filipinos      progressively      displ 
Americans  in  governmental  positions 
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About  the  Author 

THAT  ARROW  points  to  Car- 
los P.  Romulo  in  this  historic 
photo  of  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  staff  landing  at  Leyte, 
the  Philippines,  in  World  War  II. 
The  press  reported  the  water  was 
waist-deep  on  6-footer  MacArthur, 
which  raised  a  doubt  in  one  col- 
umnist's mind.  If  so,  he  opined, 
Romulo  would  have  drowned! 

Though  physically  a  "little  guy," 
General  Romulo  has  attained  pro- 
digious stature  in  international  af- 
fairs. He  has  long  represented  his 
country  in  the  U.S.A.  in  various 
roles,  including  the  ambassador 
ship.  His  was  an  eloquent  voice 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of 
1945,  which  launched  the  United 
Nations,  and  he  has  served  as 
president  ot  its  General  Assembly. 
His  successful  oratorical  clashes 
with  Vishinsky,  the  late  Russian 
chief  delegate,  are  UN  legend. 

At  the  famous  Bandung  Con- 
ference, he  was  anchor-man  tor 
the  forces  ot  democracy.  Alter  you 
read  this  article,  you  will  under- 
stand   why. 

Before  entering  intern.ition.il 
politics,  he  had  h.ul  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  Philippines  as  news 
paper  correspondent,  editor,  pub- 
lisher, m\<-\  radio  man.  winning  a 
Pulitzer  award  lor  his  dispatches. 

I  1.  was  educated  in  the  Philip 
pines  and  at  Columbia  University. 
Two  dozen  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  bestowed  honorary  de 
grees  on  him. 


as  rapidly  as  they  were  prepared  for 
such  responsibilities. 

Then  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  after 
serving  in  Washington  as  Resident 
Commissioner  of  The  Philippines, 
brought  the  Jones  Act.  Its  preamble 
carried  the  first  congressional  prom- 
ise of  independence. 

"This,"  my  father  told  me,  "vindi- 
cates my  action  in  surrendering  to 
the  Americans  and  taking  my  oath 
of  allegiance.  Americans  have  ful- 
filled the  promise  they  have  made  to 
us.  Now  I  can  die." 

The  Commonwealth  of  The  Phil- 
ippines was  established  in  1935,  with 
the  entire  government  placed  in 
Filipino  hands.  It  is  America's  pledge 
redeemed.  It  is  the  indisputable  proof 
of  the  integrity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. To  understand  its  full  impact 
on  the  people  of  Asia,  one  must  re- 
call history. 

The  United  States,  the  mighty  and 
powerful,  in  1898  came  to  the  Philip- 
pines, the  weak  and  defenseless.  Fili- 
pinos had  revolted  from  Spain  in 
1896.  They  didn't  have  the  arms  with 
which  to  fight  Spain.  Yet,  they  de- 
feated Spain.  Aguinaldo'6  victorious 
armies  were  pressing  the  remnants 
of  Spanish  authority  when  Dewey's 
squadron  steamed  into  Manila  Bay. 

It  seemed  to  Filipinos  that  no 
sooner  had  they  rid  themselves  of 
one  oppressor  than  another  had  come. 


In  Malolos,  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Bulacan,  the  Philippine  Republic 
was  being  born  with  a  constitution 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  country 
on  earth.  But  the  forces  of  mighty 
America  surged  over  the  islands. 

Who  could  have  doubted  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  Filipino-American 
War?  Resistance  of  the  weary  Fili- 
pinos was  a  futile  effort  from  the 
military  point  of  view.  Yet  the  Fili- 
pinos fought.  Then,  after  capture  of 
Aguinaldo,  when  peace  was  re- 
stored, the  Americans  declared  their 
intention  was  not  to  impose  their 
will  upon  another  people,  that  the 
war  they  had  waged  was  not  one  of 
conquest. 

William  Howard  Taft,  the  first 
American  Civil  Governor,  who  had 
become  my  father's  friend  and  was 
to  be  my  guardian  when  I  came  to 
America  as  a  student,  proclaimed 
the  American  policy:  "The  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos."  Further  proc- 
lamations were  to  underscore  that 
goal.  The  Filipinos  were  to  be  trained 
in  self-government  with  a  view  to 
their  complete  independence.  That 
was  the  pledge,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  that  time.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  colonialism  was  tightening 
its  hold,  and  for  millions  of  subject 
people  there  was  neither  pledge  nor 
hope.  America  did  the  unbelievable 
thing  and  there  was  to  be  no  devia- 


General  and  Mrs.  Romtdo  and  family.  Left  to  right:  Carlos,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
wartime  lieutenant  with  Filipino  guerrillas,  Gregorio,  Richard,  and  Bobby. 


tion  from  the  course  of  benevolent 
policy. 

Came  World  War  II  and  the 
Commonwealth  Government-in-exile 
became  one  of  the  signatories  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Na-j 
tions.  Subsequently,  the  Philippines 
became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  on  the 
strength  of  the  American  promise 
of  independence,  which  was  to  tak& 
effect  on  July  4,  1946. 

Remember,  World  War  II  was 
not  ended.  Yet  the  United  States 
was  already  treating  the  Filipinos 
as  an  independent  people  and  giving 
them  a  status  of  equality  and  respect 
with  the  other  allied  nations  in  the 
war  against  Fascism.  I  have  yet  tq 
find  in  history  the  equivalent  of  this 
honorable  treatment  of  a  weak  peo- 
ple by  another  people  with  all  means 
and  implements  of  domination. 

By  that  act  the  United  States  hadj 
set  an  example  which  has  changed 
the  course  of  history.  It  stimulated 
freedom  movements  in  other  areas 
and  put  colonial  powers  on  notice  aj 
to  the  sensible  course  to  take  with] 
their  overseas  possessions.  Since  then 
other  republics  have  emerged  in  that 
sector  of  the  globe  where  the  Amer- 
ican example  of  keeping  the  faith' 
brought  into  being  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  thirst  for  domination  is  not 
in  the  American  mind  and  the 
American  character.  I  believed  this 
to  be  the  plain  truth  as  early  as  mjl 
student  days  and  all  my  experience 
since  has  confirmed  this  belief.  Every 
now  and  then  memories — such  as 
that  Army  and  Navy  Club  incident 
— come  back  to  me.  But  they  merge 
into  the  massive  testament  of  Amer- 
ican benevolence  toward  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Since  her  Philippine  conquest  of 
1898,  America  has  balanced  the  scale 
with  the  Filipinos  by  abundant 
proofs  of  sincerity  and  honor.  Stage 
by  stage,  some  act  of  official  Wash- 
ington has  stood  out  to  fortify  the 
promise  of  independence  and  good' 
will. 

For  Filipinos  there  has  been  no 
deviation  from  the  path  to  their 
promised  manumission  from  another 
people  whose  word  is  their  bond. 

Such  is  the  way  America  won  the 
people  of  the  Philippines — and  thi 
Romulos. 
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r  WAS  CHRISTMAS  EVE  in 

:  slums  of  Chicago.  Cently  falling 

jw    painted   the   city's    haunts   of 

verty    with    a    coat    of    gleaming 

\  lite. 

t)ur  little  mission,  recently  set  up 

the  slums,  vibrated  with  expect- 

a  :y  that  night  for  it  was  our  first 

ristmas    Eve.    Great    things    had 

:n  planned.  Within  the  four  walls 

c  what  had  once  been  a  vacant  store, 

had  a  Christmas  tree,  with  its  tin- 

and  presents,  toys  and  candy.  And 

program  was  ready  to  begin! 

vtemories  of  festive  days  back  in 

hernia     and     Poland     and     Italy 

k  idled    the    minds   of   fathers   and 

i  thers  as  they  sat  in  their  shabby 

fc  t  and  watched  their  children.  The 

y  jngsters  were  thrilled.  Their  eager 

;c  distributed  the  baskets, 
nbing  dnr/{  stairways  and 

entering  gloomy  places." 


eyes  were  fixed  on  the  curtained 
"Stage  Entrance." 

Behind  the  curtain  were  those  who 
had  been  chosen  for  the  simple  exer- 
cises of  song  and  storytelling  in 
dialogue,  music  and  pantomime  of 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward 
Men,"  the  Annunciation,  the  Manger 
of  Bethlehem,  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Shepherds,  and  the  Christ  Child. 

Costumes  had  all  been  adjusted, 
every  detail  was  in  readiness,  and  the 
first  music  of  the  Christmas  program 
was  about  to  be  signaled,  when  a  lit- 
tle blonde-haired  girl  of  the  "Angels' 
Chorus"  piped  out: 

"All  of  us  angels  aint  here!  Molly's 
gone.  Where's  Molly?" 

A  hurried  search  began,  but  no 
Molly   was  to  be  found.   Then   we 


remembered  we  had  not  seen  her 
all  day. 

Molly  had  come  to  us  out  of  the 
gloom  of  the  tenements  but  a  few 
weeks  before.  A  proud  little  thing 
she  was,  with  the  tilt  of  the  head,  the 
lilt  of  the  voice,  and  the  laughter  in 
the  eyes  that  bespoke  the  Irish  blood 
within  her.  When  we  asked  about 
her  home,  we  soon  found  we  were 
on  forbidden  ground.  In  her  own 
quaint,  yet  final,  way  she  let  us  know 
that  who  she  was  and  whence  she 
came  were  a  secret  not  to  be  pried 
into.  It  was  dire  poverty  or  something 
personal  that  held  back  her  confi- 
dence, and   we   respected   her   tor   it. 

Molly  came  and  went  as  she 
pleased.  She  breezed  in  as  a  nomad 
of  the  night  might  pull  a  latchstring, 
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fling  open  the  door,  step  in  out  of  the 
darkness,  then  make  himself  at  home 
in  a  stranger's  house.  When  she 
slipped  away  from  the  mission,  she 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  swirl  of  the 
passing  throngs. 

But  never  before  had  she  failed  to 
turn  up  when  she  had  a  part  in  an 
event.  Now  the  crowning  program  of 
the  year  was  about  to  begin,  no 
Molly!  She  with  her  rippling  hair  of 
reddish-gold,  her  smile,  and  her  array 
of  white  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

But  the  rule  of  the  stage  that  "the 
show  must  go  on"  holds  good  even 
for  amateur  mission  theatricals.  So 
another  youngster  donned  Molly's 
costume  and  was  quickly  coached  to 
say,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ...  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  play  ended.  Lights  were 
dimmed  and  then  turned  off.  After  a 
moment  of  darkness,  followed  by  the 
click  of  a  switch,  an  illuminated  cross 
occupied  the  center  of  the  platform. 
In  softest  tones  came  the  melody  of 
O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.  Then 
came  the  thud  of  tramping  feet. 
Lines  formed  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  cross.  One  by  one,  young  and 
old,  knelt  in  silence,  left  their  "white 
gifts  to  the  king"  and  slipped  back 
into  the  benches. 

Lights  again  blazed.  Santa  Claus 
jingled  all  over  the  place.  There  were 
presents  for  everybody.  And  soon  the 
festivities  were  over. 

But  Christmas  Eve  had  only  begun 
for  us  at  the  mission,  because  those 
"white  gifts"  were  groceries,  fruits, 
and  meats  for  those  even  poorer  and 
hungrier  than  their  donors.  Volun- 
teers swiftly  packed  the  baskets  with 
a  note  of  good  cheer  tucked  away. 

By  this  time  it  was  snowing  and 
blowing  a  gale.  The  streets  were  al- 
most deserted  as  huge  drifts  were 
piling  up  in  the  silent  side  streets 
where  the  tenements  housed  sleeping 
families.  But  Santa  Claus  arrived  on 
schedule.  He  was  a  chauffeur,  hidden 
to  his  ears  in  a  fur  coat.  His  sleigh 
was  a  limousine  lent  for  the  evening. 

One  by  one  we  distributed  the 
baskets,  climbing  dark  stairways  and 
entering  gloomy  places.  Finally  we 
came  to  our  last  basket. 

Through  an  alley  and  a  broken 
gate  we  went,  then  up  three  flights 
of  rickety  steps.  It  was  a  rear  tene- 
ment.  Through   the   frosty   and   be- 
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grimed  window  we  could  detect  a 
dim  light  from  an  old  kerosene  lamp! 
I  shaded  my  hand  to  the  glass  for  a 
moment  and  then  knocked. 

"Come  in!"  came  in  a  hesitant 
voice.  A  frigid  blast  of  the  storm  al- 
most swept  us  inside. 

The  sight  was  enough  to  freeze  the 
soul.  It  was  the  most  depressing  room 
I  have  ever  seen.  A  glance  revealed 
that  it  served  as  kitchen,  dining 
room,  and  living  room  for  the  whole 
family  and  as  a  sleeping  room  for 
some  of  its  members.  Two  or  three 
chairs  were  scattered  about.  On  the 
bare  table  was  half  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  bedraggled  covers  over  a  pallet 
on  the  floor  were  the  furnishings. 

Two  youngsters  were  huddled  in 
bedraggled  quilts  spread  on  the  floor. 
An  older  child  had  come  to  the  door. 

"Would  you  like  a  Christmas  bas- 
ket?" we  asked.  She  nodded. 

"That's  all  we've  got,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  crusts  on  the  table. 
"We  hoped  someone  would  bring  us 
a  basket,  but  it  got  so  late  and  no 
one  came  that  we  thought  we  had 
been  passed  by." 

We  promised  to  come  again,  so 
we  moved  toward  the  door.  Suddenly 
the  silence  was  broken  by  a  timid 
voice  seemingly  from  out  of  the  no- 
where. It  was  a  woman  speaking. 

"Please  come  in  and  see  my  Christ- 
mas present!"  she  called  out  feebly. 

We  peered  into  the  back  bedroom, 
saw  ragged  coverings — heard  a  cry. 
Then  we  realized  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  miracle  of 
all — the  miracle  and  mystery  of  cre- 
ation. A  baby  just  a  few  hours  old 
was  snuggled  to  its  mother's  breast. 

A  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind — and  I  saw  again  a  stable  and 
a  manger  and  a  Child  new-born.  But 
this  was  not  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
on  a  starlit  night,  but  in  a  midnight 
blizzard  in  an  American  tenement. 

"This  is  what  Santa  Claus  brought 
me!"  the  mother  said  as  she  bravely 
smiled,  barely  able  to  push  back  the 
covers.  He  was  a  chubby  little  fellow, 
and  there  was  just  a  wisp  of  a  smile 
on  his  face. 

"We're  from  the  mission,"  we  ex- 
plained. "You  may  have  heard  of  it." 

"Yes,  I — I  have,"  she  replied.  "You 
— you  have  given  us  a  Christmas  sur- 
prise. Now  I — I  want  to  give  you  one. 
I  want  you  to  meet  my  nurse  and  the 
baby's,  too.  Come  here!" 


There  was  a  rustling  in  the  closet, 
the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  little 
face  wreathed  in  reddish-golden  haitl 
poked  itself  out.  It  was  Molly! 

"Merry  Christmas!"  she  exclaimed, 
and  flashed  us  a  mysterious  warning 
sign.  We  puzzled  a  moment — then 
we  understood. 

"How  did  the  Christmas  play  go 
off?"  she  asked. 

"Fine,"  I  answered. 

"Wish  I  could  have  been  there," 
she  smiled,  a  bit  impishly,  I  thought, 
"but  I  just  couldn't  get  away." 

We  had  a  prayer  together  at  the 
bedside,  asking  God  to  bless  mother 
and  babe  and  to  care  for  them  as  he 
had  watched  over  the  Mother  and  her 
Babe  in  Bethlehem  long  ago. 

Out  through  the  door  we  filed, 
down  the  shabby  steps  and  out  into 
the  deserted  street,  the  storm  whirl- 
ing and  swirling  about  us.  But  we 
were  oblivious  to  all  of  it.  By  tha 
side  of  a  tenement  manger  we  ha* 
found  the  Christmas  Spirit,  and  as 
we  plowed  through  the  snow  drifts 
we  found  ourselves  exultantly  sing- 
ing, "Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is 
come.  Let  earth  receive  her  King!" 

We  continued  to  help  Molly's  fam- 
ily as  much  as  the  resources  of  the 
mission  permitted.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  our  ways  parted.  With  the 
passing  years  the  incident  all  but 
faded  from  my  memory. 

A  long  time  later,  I  was  hurrying 
down  a  hospital  corridor  to  visit  J 
patient  one  day  when  a  trim  figure 
in  white,  with  a  winsome,  pretty  face* 
stopped  me. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  she  exclaimed. 
I  was  startled,  because  the  time  was 
April.  But  there  was  something 
hauntingly  familiar  about  the  tilt  of 
the  head,  the  lilt  of  the  voice,  and  the 
laughter  in  the  eyes  ...  A  glimpse  of 
reddish-gold  ringlets  brought  back 
the  memory. 

"Molly!"  I  shouted. 

It  was  her  turn:  "You  couldn't  for- 
get, could  you?" 

"No,  never,"  I  answered.  'Your 
mother — and  the  baby?" 

"Mother's  fine,  and  the  baby  is  in 
high  school." 

"And  you?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  an  infant  welfare  nurse,"  she 
smiled  back.  "I  didn't  get  a  chance 
that  night  at  the  mission  to  speak  my 
lines  about  'the  least  of  these,'  but 
now  I'm  doing  it  instead!" 
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"During  my  14  years 
as  chaplain  to  criminals, 
I  learned  much  about  the 
strange  clouds  that  hover 
over  the  minds  of 
these  men.  Religion 
often  helps 
dispel  the  clouds." 


he  Criminal  Insane 


They  Need  Religion  Too 

By  JOHN  B.  OMAN,  Pastor,  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HE  largest  check  I  ever  received 
a  minister  was  slipped  into  my 
id  one  day  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
rship  service. 

I  know  how  underpaid  you  men 
i  Reverend,"  my  benefactor  whis- 
ed.  "I  just  want  to  do  a  little  some- 
Ig  to  let  you  know  how  much  we 
ipprcciate  your  coming  here." 
he  check  was  made  out  lor 
0,000.  It  was  written  on  a  piece  of 
el  paper  and  carried  the  forged 
lature  ol  the  medical  director  of 
:nton  (N.J.)  state  hospital  lor  the 
ininal  insane. 

Aany  such  things  happened  dur- 
my  14  years  as  a  chaplain  to  both 
criminal  insane  and  the  ordi- 
y,   so-called   sane  criminal.   Long 
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ago  I  learned  to  expect  the  unex- 
pected. But  more  important,  1  learned 
much  about  the  strange  clouds  that 
hover  over  the  minds  of  these  men 
and  how  religion  often  helps  in  dis- 
pelling these  clouds. 

Mv  congregation  was  made  up  of 
murderers,  thieves,  se\  deviates,  forg- 
ers— men  guilty  ol  almost  every  con- 
ceivable crime.  Some  were  mentally 
ill  when  they  committed  these 
crimes;  others  became  mentally  ill 
while  in  prison. 

One  inmate  believed  he  was  the 
world's  most  noted  news  commenta- 
tor. Whenever  he  stood  before  his 
invisible  microphone,  every  radio 
station,  every  television  station  in  the 
world  interrupted  its  program  to  put 


him  on  the  air — he  thought.  Another 
stood  at  his  window  each  morning, 
commanding  the  sun  to  rise.  He  had 
only  to  point  to  the  dawn  to  prove 
his  power.  And  another,  convinced 
he  was  God,  considered  me  his  per- 
sonal representative . 

1  was.  in  fact,  God's  representative. 
My  role  was  to  bring  the  therapy  ol 
religion  to  these  contused,  inade- 
quate, immature  men.  And  it  was  a 
challenge  from  the  lips  ol  a  hardened 
criminal,  once  a  mental  patient  him 
sell,  that  caused  me  to  become  a  chap- 
lain to  the  criminal  insane. 

His  name  was  Harry.  I  met   him 
while  1  w.is  making  the  rounds  in 
the    state    prison.    He    was    a    black 
haired,  quick  moving,  slender,  little 
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man,  and  he  glowered  at  me  when  he 
spoke. 

"Chaplain,  when  I  was  nuts,  you 
didn't  come  near  me.  Do  you  know 
there  are  over  200  other  guys  up  there 
who  have  gone  crazy  and  would  like 
to  see  a  preacher?" 

Harry's  verbal  explosion  shook  me 
to  my  foundations.  I'll  always  be 
grateful  to  him  for  opening  my  eyes 
to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill. 

The  first  service  found  me  with 
many  doubts  about  my  ability  to 
reach  the  men  with  the  message  I 
had  prepared.  I  looked  into  their 
faces.  Many  were  watching  me  curi- 
ously. Others  were  looking  at  me — 
or  rather  through  me— without  see- 
ing me,  as  their  minds  explored  un- 
known realms. 

The  first  service  found  me  with 
out  an  organist.  I  asked  for  a  volun- 
teer— and  got  one.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  who  came  forward  with 
great  dignity.  With  professional 
flourish  he  took  his  seat  at  the  organ. 
Then  he  began  to  pump  the  bellows 
madly,  beating  wildly  at  all  the  keys. 

"I've  wanted  to  do  that  all  my 
life,"  he  giggled  as  the  attendants 
took  him  away. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the 
criminal  insane,  there  is  hope.  Re- 
ligion helps,  working  hand  in  hand 
with  such  scientific  approaches  as 
treatments,  occupational  and  recrea- 
tional therapy. 

Trenton  state  hospital,  one  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  institutions,  is 
a  pleasant  place  with  magnificent 
trees,  winding  drives  and  walks, 
athletic  fields,  and  imposing  build- 
ings. 

But  the  criminal  insane  building, 
a  big  brick  structure,  has  a  jail-like 
atmosphere.  There  necessary  pre- 
caution against  suicide  and  escape 
requires  locked  doors  and  barred 
windows  which,  unfortunately,  give 
it  an  architectural  approach  to  prison 
status. 

My  flock  at  the  hospital  had  its 
share  of  highly  individualistic  "char- 
acters," of  course.  One  man  insisted 
on  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  one 
word  behind  all  the  others.  He  did 
this  because  he  wanted  to  attract 
attention.  He  wanted  to  be  the  star. 
There  are  many  sane  people  who 
have  the  same  compulsion. 

The  most  effective  technique  I 
learned,    both    for    my    benefit    and 
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that  of  the  patients,  was  to  humbly 
ask  myself,  "How  must  he  feel  in 
order  to  act  as  he  does?  How  would 
I  have  to  be  feeling  if  I  were  to 
behave  like  that?" 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  crimi- 
nal insane  are  like  the  rest  of  us, 
only  more  so.  The  more  threatened 
these  patients  feel,  the  harder  it  is  to 
make  contact  with  them  and  help 
them  to  feel  secure.  Their  more 
bizarre  form  of  behavior,  which  the 
psychiatrists  label  "psychoses,"  is 
simply  the  same  attempt  that  a  more 
"normal"  behavior  manifests;  an  at- 
tempt of  the  human  psyche  to  cope 
with  a  pre-conceived  threat  to  the 
idea  of  self.  A  criminal  insane  pa- 
tient's actions  must  be  understood 
by  the  way  he  sees  things.  To  him 
his  behavior  is  understandable;  in 
another's  terms  it  seems  to  be  irra- 
tional or  "sick." 

When  a  criminal  insane  person 
is   mentally   disturbed,  he   does   not 


SHEPHERDS 
ABIDING  IN  THE  FIELD 

These  are  the  quiet  ones  of  earth 

Who  tread  the  far  blue  hill 

And  lead,  with  gentle  hands,  a  flock 

By  waters  cool  and  still. 

At  night  in  comradeship  with  stars 

They  watch  Orion  pace 

The  heaven's  arc  —  while  wisdom  grows 

In  solitude  and  space. 

To  such  as  these,  attuned  to  peace, 
With  quiet  hearts  and  eyes, 
May  come  a  sense  of  winged  hosts 
And  singing  skies. 

— Leslie  Savage  Clark 


readily  perceive  his  responsibility  in 
an  atmosphere  of  moral  reproach. 
Therefore,  the  inmate  may  need 
words  of  comfort  and  the  expression 
of  friendliness  more  than  any  other 
one  thing.  To  have  faith  in  him  can 
cause  him  to  have  faith  in  himself. 

These  years'  experience  as  chap- 
lain to  the  criminal  insane  taught 
me  that  the  way  to  help  them  (or  any 
patient  with  a  problem)  is  to  assist 
them  to  see  their  problems  differently, 
to  restate  them  in  solvable  terms. 

I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 


my  job  was  to  help  blot  out  the  "in- 
between"  period  in  their  lives;  to 
start  again  with  their  very  childhood, 
then  step  over  the  rest  to  the  present 
with  an  eye  on  God  and  the  future. 
The  response?  Unbelievably  hearten- 
ing! They  have  requested  personal 
interviews  and  counseling.  They 
have  asked  me  to  pray  for  them.  I 
have  seen  many  of  these  accept  Christ 
and  return  to  the  world  as  good 
citizens. 

This  miracle  over  the  mind  and 
spirit  worked  on  a  professional  man 
who  poured  out  his  tragic  and  un- 
forgettable story  to  me  after  he  be- 
came an  inmate.  He  had  been  a  re- 
spected   and    successful   career    man 
with  every   reason   to  be   contented 
with  his  lot  in  life.  Yet,  he  left  hisj 
engineering     office     one     afternoon,' 
returned  to  his  home,  killed  his  wifJ 
and  daughter,  and  returned  to  worl?| 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"I  remembered  nothing  for  three 
days,"  he  declared.  During  this  pe| 
riod  of  blackout,  before  he  realized 
what  he  had  done,  he  had  spent  his 
evenings  at  home  as  usual.  His  mind 
chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
woman  and  girl  were  dead.  Finally 
he  began  to  realize  what  he  had 
done.  A  few  years  ago  this  man  wa« 
paroled  and,  now  cured,  is  working 
in  another  state. 

Behind  each  member  of  my  con- 
gregation is  a  record  of  serious  crime 
against  society — yet  I  have  seen  these 
men  display  acts  of  kindness,  gen- 
erosity, sympathy  and  good  humor. 

Most  members  of  my  congregation 
did  want  to  attend  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing services.  They  enjoyed  singing 
the  old  songs  they  had  learned  as 
children  in  happier  days.  They  knew 
God  was  there  within  those  grim 
walls.  They  came  to  hear  about  him, 
to  find  comfort  in  his  presence.  Their 
numerous  requests  for  Baptism  an<§ 
Holy  Communion  convinced  me  of 
that. 

The  singing  of  hymns  is  looked 
upon  by  many  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  as  the  most  therapeutic 
part  of  a  religious  service.  A  universal 
favorite  of  the  inmates  was  The 
Old  Rugged  Cross.  In  the  past! 
many  had  torn  this  song  from  the 
hymnal  and  carried  the  page  with 
them  at  all  times.  They  seemed  td 
take  pride  in  possession  of  this  song* 
to  find  solace   in   its    message.  The 
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acrice  of  mutilating  the  hymnals 
pped  alter  individual  copies  of 
he  Old  Rugged  Cross  were  dis- 
buted  and  I  told  the  men  that 
ey  might  keep  them  if  they  desired 
do  so. 

Most  of  the  inmates  had  heard 
ankie  Lane  sing  /  Believe  over 
recreation-room  raido.  They 
ed  it,  and  one  of  the  fellows  asked 
if  they  could  sing  it  in  chapel. 

1  agreed  to  the  idea  and  got  the 
et    music    for    the    organist    and 

)linist.  I  built  my  sermon  around 
z  title,  telling  the  story  of  a  dog 
med  Cal  that  belonged  to  an  Army 
r  Force  sergeant.  The  sergeant 
ide  a  little  parachute  for  his  dog 
d  strapped  it  on  him.  Then  he 
d  Cal  were  flown  5,000  feet  into 

2  air.  The  sergeant  jumped  out  of 
t  plane  and   pulled   his   rip  cord. 

he  jumped  he  whistled  and  said, 

fere,  Cal,  come,  follow  me,  boy." 

thout     any     hesitation     the     dog 

nped    out    into    space    after    his 

ister. 

'That   dog,"   I   told    the    inmates, 

new  nothing  about  parachutes,  but 

did  believe  in  his  master." 

As  I  was  shaking  hands  with  the 

mi  at  the  door  at  the  close  of  the 

vice,    one    of    the    patients,    who 

ually  seemed  far  out  in  "left  field" 

n     institutional     expression     used 

nen  referring  to  those  who  seemed 

be  completely  out  of  touch  with 

lity)   said, 

'You're  right,  Reverend;  it  must 
ve  been  mighty  pleasing  to  the 
geant  when  his  dog  believed  in 
n  so  much.  I'm  sure  I  would  be 
ich  more  pleasing  to  my  Master 
I  had  faith  even  as  small  as  a 
istard  seed." 

Such  illustrations  seemed  effective 
bringing  Christ's  message  to  the 
n.  I  found  the  inmates  wanted 
mons  which  applied  to  their  own 
s  in  life.  So  I  preached  on  such 
jjects  as  "Don't  Serve  Time,  Let 
me  Serve  You"  and  "Just  Why 
n  I  Here?" 

\  popular  series  was  on  the  men 
the  Bible  who  served  time — Joseph 
arged  with  rape;  the  man  who 
uled    guilty — one   of   the    thieves 

<  bcified  with  Christ.  And  it  was 
Paul,  1  said,  who  "pulled  time 
about  all  the  county  jails  of  his 

dy." 
Looking  back   on   those   14   years 
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convinces  me  that  true  religion  does 
often  lead  even  the  criminal  insane 
toward  that  way  of  life  which  is  best 
suited  to  human  happiness,  progress, 
and  service.  It  has  much  to  offer  them 
in  faith  and  loyalty  to  one's  fellow 
man.  It  contributes  to  abundant, 
mature,  happy  and  healthy  living — 
physically,   mentally   and   spiritually. 

So,  the  mental  hospital  is  not 
necessarily  the  "end  of  the  line,"  and 
there  is  hope  for  most  who  are  pa- 
tients in  such  an  institution. 

I  felt  relatively  safe  with  these 
men,  although  I  always  took  the 
precaution  of  asking  the  attendant 
to  be  especially  watchful  at  the  Holy 
Communion  services,  for  I  would 
have  to  kneel  in  prayer  with  my  back 
to  the  congregation. 

There  was  one  ever-present  danger. 
of  course.  Inmates  trying  to  escape 
would  find  a  clergyman  to  be  an 
excellent  hostage. 

To  be  an  effective  spiritual  leader, 
the  chaplain  to  the  criminal  must  at 
all  times  maintain  a  sympathetic  re- 
lationship with  the  men.  He  can 
always  accept  another  person  even 
though  he  does  not  necessarily  ac- 
cept his  behavior. 

A  criminal  insane  patient  has  a 
memory.  He  likes  to  have  visitors. 
He  doesn't  want  to  think  that  he  is 
forgotten.  Often  he  wonders  what  is 
happening  to  his  relatives  and 
friends.  He  worries  about  the  bills 
that  aren't  being  paid.  And  he  often 
wonders  how  his  family  and  friends 
will  treat  him  when  he  gets  out. 

The  mental  patient  has  emotions, 
too.  He  can  feel  love  for  God  and 
he  can  be  reverent. 

This  came  home  to  me  forciblv 
shortly  before  I  left  Trenton  to  be- 
come pastor  of  Wesley  Methodist 
Church  in  Minneapolis.  One  inmate, 
who  had  been  an  alcoholic,  requested 
an  interview  one  day  just  before 
Easter.  In  a  tumbling,  uncertain  way 
he  held  out  a  package  to  me. 

"I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to 
hang   this    in    your    study,"    he    said. 

The  package  contained  a  beauti- 
ful cross.  It  had  been  woven  together 
from  the  torn  pages  ol  many  maga 
zincs.  It  was  lacquered  until  it  shone 
as  if  with  holy  light.  The  inmate 
had  spent  scores  ol  hours  on  this 
labor  ol  love  and,  as  I  write,  thai 
beautiful  little  emss  hangs  abov<   my 

desk. 


The  Day 

My  Religion 

Meant  Most 

to  Me 


(jerald  Kennedy, 
bishop,   I."s  An 
Levies  Area. 


Wc  invite  you  to  share  with  other 
readers  of  TOGETHER  your  own 
personal  story  of  religion-in-life. 

Manuscript  will  be  judged  on  con- 
tent— not  literary  style.  The  three 
best  will  be  published  in  TO- 
GETHER. 

This  contcsr  is  open  to  laymen, 
their  wives  and  children  (but  also 
wives  and  children  of  ministers!. 
Judges  will  be  two  well-known 
Methodist  laymen  and  a  Methodist 
bishop  pictured   here. 


1V1K    Mi-Khil'IiI. 

iiiami^liiK  editor, 
lhih'tt\  ilomitiQ 
Seas. 


Your  manuscript  must  be  typed, 
double  spaced.  It  should  be  identi- 
fied as  a  contest  entry,  with  your 
name,  address,  and  church  affilia- 
tion. It  should  be  sent  to  the  Essay 
Editor  at  TOGETHER  not  later  than 
February  15,  1957.  No  entries  can 
be  returned  unless  sufficient  post- 
age is  enclosed.  All  winners  will 
become  TOGETHER's  property. 
Judges'  decisions  will   be  final. 

rir.-  is  $250;  second  prize, 
$150;  third  prize,  $100.  There 
also  will  be  five  honorable-mention 
prizes  of  $25  each. 
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He  was  lonely  until  he  discovered  . 
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HAD  THIS  story  from  a  typist 
who  did  my  copying  and  filing 
throughout  the  half  dozen  years  be- 
fore the  war. 

Ann  Stokes — which  wasn't  her 
name — had  formerly  been  assistant 
secretary  to  a  broker  we'll  call  Niles 
Putnam.  She  was  a  quiet,  efficient, 
gray-haired  woman  of  about  50. 

Putnam  seemed  to  have  been  made 
of  the  granite  of  his  native  Vermont. 
Orphaned  in  boyhood,  he  had 
worked  for  a  farmer,  saved  enough 
to  get  to  New  York,  where  he  sold 
newspapers,  then  ran  errands  for  a 
bank. 

After  that,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a 
brokerage  firm,  and,  after  four 
decades  of  hard  work  and  relentless 
parsimony,  he  established  his  broker- 
age firm.  It  was  known  to  be  very 
successful. 

Putnam's  life  had  been  dedicated 
to  work;  he  had  never  played  or  gone 
to  a  party,  and  probably  hadn't  any 
real  friends.  He  wasn't  a  bad  sort — 
far  from  it,  Miss  Stokes  insisted — but 
he'd  been  so  busy  getting  ahead  that 
he'd  had  no  time  for  anything  else. 
He  lived  at  his  club,  and  rarely  went 
anywhere  else  except  to  his  office,  day 
after  day. 

At  65,  Putnam  had  a  substantial 
fortune,  a  troublesome  heart,  and 
very  little  else.  He  was  tall,  lean, 
white-haired  and  profusely  wrinkled, 
with  pale  gray  eyes.  "Mr.  Putnam 
never  spoke  harshly  to  anyone,"  Miss 
Stokes  said.  "He  merely  seemed  un- 
aware of  our  existence."  When 
awareness  was  forced  upon  him,  he 
could  behave  very  well.  He  often 
gave  money  to  charity,  but  always 
anonymously. 

Miss  Stokes  worked  long  hours, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  particularly  try- 
ing summer  she  was  compelled  to 
consult  a  physician.  A  week  later  she 
went  to  a  hospital  for  an  operation. 
When  she  returned,  she  was  weak, 
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shaky,  and  given  to  tears  without  any 
special  reason.  One  day  Putnam  said 
to  her,  "You're  ill.  You  ought  to  go 
away  for  a  while." 

"On  what?"  Miss  Stokes  answered. 
"Every  penny  I  had  has  been  spent 
for  doctors  and  nurses."  That  ended 
the  conversation,  and  apparently  her 
employer  forgot  the  matter. 

While  strolling  clubward  from  his 
office  the  next  afternoon,  the  broker 
came  to  a  church  just  as  a  group  of 
professional  pallbearers  were  carry- 
ing their  burden  toward  the  hearse. 
The  coffin  was  bare;  Putnam  noticed 
that  there  were  no  flowers  and  appar- 
ently no  mourners.  Only  two  vehicles 
stood  at  the  curb — the  hearse  and  a 
car  for  the  undertaker's  men.  On  the 
steps  of  the  church  stood  a  young 
minister.  Jarred  out  of  his  customary 
reticence,  the  broker  said,  "Wasn't 
there  anyone  at  this  funeral?" 

"Not  a  soul,"  the  minister  replied. 
"I  believe  the  man  was  a  stranger  in 
the  city." 

"So  am  I,"  Putnam  reflected,  as  he 
resumed  his  walk.  "Who  would  go 
to  my  funeral?  The  people  in  the 
office,  of  course,  but  there's  no  one 
who  really  cares  whether  I  live  or 
die.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whv  should 
they?" 

On  Fifth  Avenue  he  glanced  at  the 
show  window  of  a  tourist  agency  in 
which  were  the  model  of  a  ship  and 
an  announcement  of  a  Caribbean 
cruise.  "A  month  in  the  sunshine 
should  do  wonders  for  Miss  Stokes," 
he  thought,  and  dismissed  the  idea. 
But  his  rooms  at  the  club  seemed 
suddenly  empty,  and  his  mind  kept 
going  back  to  the  man  who  had  been 
"a  stranger  in  the  city." 

The  next  morning  Putnam 
stopped  at  the  travel  agency.  An  hour 
later  he  called  Miss  Stokes  into  his 
office.  "Here's  a  ticket  for  a  southern 
cruise,"  he  said,  brusquely,  "and  a 
book  of  travelers'  checks.  The  boat 


sails  Saturday.  A  month's  rest  ought! 
to  fix  you  up." 

Miss  Stokes  stared  in  astonish- 
ment, and  then  the  tears  came. 

"What  can  I  ever  do  for  you?"  she 
managed  to  say. 

"Promise  to  go  to  my  funeral," 
Putnam  replied,  strangely  and  very 
seriously. 

That  month  of  sun  and  sea  did 
wonders    for    Miss    Stokes.    TannedJ 
and   completely    restored,   she   wenl 
back  to  her  desk  and  to  an  employer; 
who  asked  whether  she'd  had  a  good! 
time   and   was   all  right  again,   but 
evidently  wished  to  let  it  go  at  that.* 
Nevertheless,   she   told   me,   he   did 
seem  "a  bit  more  human." 

Many    of    the    office    force    com-i 
merited  on  the  fact.  Emerging  from! 
Putnam's  sanctum  one  day,  his  as-1 
sistant  confided  to  her,  "The  head  ofl 
one  of  those  charity  organizations  for' 
down-and-outers   to   which   he   con- 
tributes invited  him  to  visit  them— 
and    he's    accepted.    What    do    you 
think  of  that!" 

In  the  months  that  followed.  Miss 
Stokes  noticed  that  men  who  couldl 
hardly  have  been  customers  or  busi-l 
ness   associates   frequently   called   in 
the  late  afternoon,  and  Putnam  re- 
ceived them  graciously.  It  was  evi- 
dent  that  Putnam  had   at  last  disJ 
covered  that  there  were  other  people 
in  the  world,  and  that  he  liked  them. 

He  had  begun  by  enjoying  havingj 
done  something  for  Miss  Stokes,  and 
then,  like  a  child  tasting  candy  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  bitten  into  the! 
sweet  again  and  again  to  renew  the! 
pleasurable   sensation.   Instructing  <fl 
secretary  to  send  a  check  had  been! 
one   thing,   but   actual   contact   with 
human    beings — men    and     women 
surprisingly  like  himself,  who  couldl 
be  helped — was  evidently  far  morel 
gratifying. 

Putnam  was  growing  old  and  less? 
vigorous  and  self-sufficient.  A  solitary 
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m  in  a  hotel  or  a  club  that  may 
d  out  its  arms  to  a  young  man 
OS  its  hack  on  an  elderly  one.  His 
had  been  devoted  to  making 
new  and  it  had  bought  very  little 
rthwhile.  There  was  no  point  in 
king  more,  and  he  retired  in  19  16. 
ffss  Stokes  then  came  to  work   lor 

'utnam   was  no  longer  a  recluse', 
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hut  went  out  almost  constantly.  1 
often  saw  him  at  dinner  parties,  the- 
aters, and  lectures.  Always  he  seemed 
in  good  spirits.  And  then,  one  i\.\\ , 
while  climbing  a  long  flight  ol  stairs 
in  a  tenement  to  visit  a  poor  family 
whom  he  had  helped,  he  died  ot  a 
heart  attack. 

Miss    Stokes     returned     from     the 
funeral  service  in  a  mid  town  church 


".  /   month   in   the 
sunshine  should  do 
wonders  for  Miss  Stoics," 
thought  Putnam. 


very  red-eyed,  and  yet  almost  happy, 
it  seemed  to  me. 

"The  church  was  packed  to  the 
doors."  she  said,  ".\\u\  there  were  a 
lot  ol  old  and  rather  shabby  men 
and  women  standing  outside.  1  he 
altar  looked  like  a  garden.  1  don't 
think  I  evei  saw  so  many  beautiful 
flowers,  oi  s.i  many  people  at  a  In- 
ner, il!" 
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MIDMONTH 
POWWOW 


IS  SANTA  CLAUS 
OVERWORKED? 


YES: 


Believes  Grace  E.  Huck 


N. 


OT  LONG  AGO  I  overheard  a 
first-grade  girl  and  her  little  friend 
discussing  Santa  Claus. 

"Of  course  Santa  is  real,"  the  first 
grader  declared.  "He  is  what  makes 
you  want  to  give  gifts  at  Christmas 
time.  We  are  all  Santa  Clauses." 

That  child  had  a  finer  view  of 
Christmas  than  most  adults.  It  gives 
Christians  cause  to  pause  and  con- 
sider what  is  happening  to  the  real 
meaning  of  Christmas. 

To  many  Americans,  Santa  Claus 
is  Christmas.  We  encourage  children 
to  believe  that  Christmas-and-Santa 
mean  presents  for  themselves.  Too 
few  think  of  Christmas  as  the  gift  of 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Yes,  poor  old  Santa  Claus  is  be- 
ing overworked!  And,  actually,  the 
so-called  "spirit"  of  Santa  is  of  doubt- 
ful Christian  basis.  Are  we  not  at- 
tributing to  another  the  thing  which 
belongs  to  Christ?  Are  we  not  ren- 
dering unto  Caesar  that  which  be- 
longs to  God? 

The  origin  of  Santa  Claus  goes 
back  to  southwestern  Turkey.  There, 
in  the  4th  century,  lived  a  much 
beloved  and  deeply  loving  bishop 
named  Nicholas.  So  many  were  his 
deeds  of  generosity  that  he  became  a 
tradition  as  Saint  Nicholas,  the 
patron  saint  of  school  boys  and,  later, 
of  all  children. 


What  would  the  original  Nicho- 


las think  of  today's  Santa  Claus?  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  would  know  him- 
self, even  more  doubtful  that  he 
would  be  at  all  happy  with  the  crea- 
ture he  has  become. 

In  America,  Santa  Claus  has  be- 
come a  device  to  promote  sales  even 
among  those  who  have  long  ceased 
to  believe  in  him.  The  major  em- 
phasis of  the  Santa-Claus-centered 
Christmas  is  asking,  getting,  receiv- 
ing. In  our  day,  it  would  appear,  old 
St.  Nick  has  become  a  sort  of  be- 
nign "pagan  deity"  as  unrelated  to 
Christianity  as  witches  at  Halloween. 

Yes,  our  emphasis  on  Santa  Claus 
is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  life 
and  spirit  of  Christ  whose  birthday 
we  are  celebrating.  That  brings  up 
the  question:  "Shall  we  have  a  Santa 
Claus  at  our  church  Christmas  pro- 
gram?" The  church  of  which  I  am 
pastor  once  had  the  traditional  Santa 
Claus.  He  brought  sacks  of  candy  to 
the  children.  But  two  years  ago  we 
started  to  observe  Christmas  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Christian  spirit. 
Each  child  was  asked  to  bring  a  gift 
for  one  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

It  was  something  to  see!  Among 
the  children  there  grew  a  joy  and 
gladness  that  never  accompanied  the 
coming  of  the  bewhiskered  old  gen- 
tleman in  red.  True,  the  excitement 
— something  mingled  with  fear — that 
accompanies  the  waiting  for  and  the 
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entrance  of  Santa  Claus  was  missing. 
In  its  place  was  a  happiness  and  jol 
of  giving,  of  sharing,  and  of  helping 
that  brought  to  Christmas  something 
of  its  real  meaning. 

As  a  parent,  you  may  say:  "I  don't 
want  to  rob  my  child  of  the  fun  of 
Santa  Claus."  Well,  think  for  a  mflj 
ment.  Which  is  the  more  serious-l 
to  rob  your  child  of  Santa  or  to  rol 
him  of  Christ? 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  ignora 
Santa  in  a  culture  in  which  he  is  I 
dominating  figure  for  nearly  twa 
months  out  of  every  twelve.  Banisl 
him,  we  cannot.  Allow  him  to  domS 
nate  Christmas,  we  dare  not. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  thl 
problem  of  putting  Santa  into  his 
proper  role.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
by  Christian  churchmen  and  parent! 
is  to  realize  what  is  happening  and 
why.  I  believe  we  have  done  that,  so 
our  next  step  is  one  of  positive  action 

We  must  seek  a  new  and  deeper 
meaning  of  Christmas  for  ourselve4 
We  must  receive  Christ  with  all  the 
implications  of  his  Lordship  in  our 
lives. 

We  could  well  omit  Santa  Claus 
entirely  in  our  churches.  He  wil 
make  a  large  enough  impact  witffl 
out  our  help.  Then,  by  centering  all 
our  thought  and  activity  on  the  bin 
of  Christ,  we  can  make  Christm 
truly  a  holy  day.  This  we  can  do  fal 
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[ttering  our  activities  in  the  church 

lere    they    rightly    belong    at    that 

ne. 

1'his    religious    theme    should    be 

ried    into    the    home.    There    the 
I  iristmas  story  in  all  its  beauty  can 

portrayed  by  pictures,  through  the 
ling  of.   the  Christmas   story,   the 

<  tmati/ation  of  it  by  the  children.  A 

<  :che   may   be   placed    in   a   central 
ice  in  the  home.  Christmas  carols 


centering  around  the  birth  ol  Christ 
may  be  sung. 

The  giving  rather  than  receiving 
of  gifts  brings  real  happiness  to  chil- 
dren. Every  child  will  enjoy  helping 
make  gilts  for  other  members  of  the 
family.  He  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  share  in  a  family  project  to  help 
someone  from  whom  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  receiving. 

Nothing  real  or  valuable  is  lost  in 
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s  ond  woman  to  get  full 

clergy   rig /its  in 

he    Methodist    Church, 
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OST  SUPPORT  for  St.  Nick 

;  centered  in  the  plea  that  he  be 

ed  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

That's  nonsense!  We  need  to  pre- 

s  ve  Santa  Claus,  all  right.  But  not 

s  much  for  the  youngsters  as  for 

tlir  parents  and  other  adults. 

hildren  are  warmly  imaginative. 

eir  lives  are  fertile  and  creative. 

ey  refuse  to  permit  elders  to  con- 

f  e  them  to  a  stodgy,  matter-of-fact 

\  rid  in  which  ticker  tapes  are  more 

pificant    than    rainbows.    If   older 

i>  Is    and    parents    didn't    tell    them 

;«)iit  Santa  Claus,  they'd  invent  him 

r  someone  like  him. 

jrownups  are  different. 

foil  and  I  have  reached  maturity 

an  era  of  self-confidence.  We  tend 

agree  with  that   current   advertis- 

;   slogan:    "Progress    is   our    most 

portant    product,"    without    stop- 

r.  ig    to    ponder    whether    we    are 

king  progress   in  the  things  that 

1\    matter — or   whether    progress, 

■II,  is  actually  a  "product." 
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To  a  very  large  degree,  we've 
skimmed  off  faith,  squeezed  out 
mystery.  Absorbed  in  our  daily  rou- 
tines, we  seldom  stop  to  wonder  at 
the  magnificent  riddles  of  God's  uni- 
verse. Having  nothing  lei t  to  drink 
except  life's  thin  whey,  we  develop 
rickets  of  the  spirit — but  we  don't 
realize  it. 

Do  you  see  the  real  root  of  the 
Santa  Claus  issue?  We  adults  have 
created  a  world  in  which  Santa  Claus 
of  the  spirit  can't  survive. 

We're  so  devoted  to  the  things  we 
can  see  and  leel  that  we  are  sus- 
picious ol  intangible  qualities.  We 
bow  down  at  the  shrine  ol  the  inch 
and  the  ton  and  especially  that 
magic  symbol,  m.p.h.  It  is  a  cardinal 
principle  ol  much  modern  thought 
ill. n  anything  real  can  be  weighed, 
analyzed,  and  tested  until  its  work- 
ing can  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
equation. 

Hold  on  a  bit! 

Who  ever   succeeded   in   measur- 


emphasizing  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas.  The  story  of  Saint  Nich 
olas  is  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  one. 
Tell  it  to  your  small  child,  rather 
than  foster  the  myth  that  Santa 
Claus  lives  at  the  North  Pole  and 
drives  his  reindeer  all  over  the  world 
on  Christmas  night.  The  truth  later 
on  can  be  heart-breaking. 

Yes,   Santa   Claus   is   overworked. 
But  he  needn't  be! 


WEBB  GARRISON  .  .  . 
ex-assistant  dean  of  Emory 
University's  School  of 
Theology,  is  with  the 
Methodist  Board  of 
Education. 


ing  a  pint  of  mother's  love  ...  or  a 
yard  of  fidelity  ...  a  pound  of  cour- 
age ...  a  gallon  oi  hope2  Who  can 
find  a  formula  to  account  tor  the 
heart's  leap  of  an  adolescent  experi- 
encing her  first  crush,  the  mature 
mutual  trust  of  man  and  wile,  or  the 
tender  thrill  that  comes  from 
anonymous  giving? 

Only  a  particular  set  of  values — a 
special  way  of  looking  at  life — can 
produce  those  realities  ol  the  spirit 
which  are  beyond  weighing  ami 
measuring  and  touching.  Santa 
Claus  is  such  a  reality,  lie  can  help 
us  adults  escape  from  the  threadbare 
world  ol  things  into  a  radiant  realm 
of  wonder  ll  we  let  him.  Am  man 
or  woman  who  succeeds  in  staying 
there  lor  any  length  ol  tune  is  trans- 
formed into  a  poet,  philosopher, 
musician,  or  seer. 

Peter   Pan's  creator   was  no  addle- 
pated  sentimentalist.  He  was  a  deal 
minded,      hard  thinking      ci.iIimii.iii 
whose  greatest  asset  was  his  ahilitv  to 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 

Herods  and 
Shepherds 

by  ROY  L.    SMITH 


jrsks'i 


OOMEONE,  in  a  highly  fanciful 
mood,  has  described  a  mass  meeting  in 
heaven.  It  was  attended  by  the  babies 
destined  to  be  born  during  1957. 

It  seems  that  a  long  series  of  dis- 
quieting rumors  had  got  about,  con- 
cerning the  world  into  which  they  were 
doomed  to  be  born. 

"They  tell  me,"  one  infant  orator 
shouted,  "that  four  out  of  five  of  us 
are  going  to  begin  life  in  the  midst  of 
hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance." 

"I  have  heard  even  worse  things," 
exclaimed  another.  "The  word  has 
come  back  to  me  of  mothers  who  do 
not  want  us;  of  fathers  who  will  desert 
us;  of  great  governments  that  will  make 
us  no  better  than  cogs  in  a  machine." 

"Everything  you  have  reported  is 
true,"  a  fourth  little  one  declared,  very 
solemnly.  "I  have  the  word  on  the  very 
best  of  authority.  Evil  and  terrible  men 
lie  in  wait  for  us.  They  will  undertake 
to  entrap  us  with  all  manner  of  mental, 
bodily,  and  spiritual  poisons." 

"It  must  be  a  terrible  world,"  they 
all  chorused.  "What  can  we  do  about 
it?" 

"Let's  refuse  to  be  born!"  someone 
shouted.  And  at  once  all  of  heaven  was 
filled  with  the  frantic  cries  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Then,  into  their  midst,  came  the  Son 
of  God  who  had,  himself,  been  born 
into  the  world  more  than  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  before.  And  because  they 
all  loved  him,  they  quieted  and  listened 
while  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  it  is  in  many  ways  a  ter- 
rible world,"  the  Son  of  Man  said.  "I 
know.  When  I  was  born  of  Mary, 
of  Nazareth,  a  king  named  Herod  was 
waiting  for  me  with  a  sword.  Only 
because  I  was  spirited  away  by  my  par- 
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ents   was   I    saved   from   his   butchery. 

"But  Herod  was  not  the  only  one 
who  awaited  me.  Out  on  the  fields  of 
Bethlehem  there  were  good  shepherds 
who  prayed  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
people.  They  came  to  the  stable  to  pay 
me  their  humble  homage. 

"And  there  were  plain  people  who 
listened  to  me  with  the  greatest  of  re- 
spect— vast  multitudes  of  them.  They 
believed  in  me,  and  loved  me.  They  did 
not  do  it  perfectly,  but  they  tried,  and 
our  Father  blessed  them. 

"As  I  look  down  on  the  world  into 
which  you  must  be  born,  I  can  still  see 
the  Herods.  But  the  reason  I  have  never 
given  the  world  up  is  because  of  the 
good  shepherds.  They  are  the  meek  of 
the  earth,  and  little  by  little  they  are 
taking  it  over.  There's  a  small  victory 
here,  and  a  still  smaller  one  yonder. 
But  in  time  all  the  victories  added  to- 
gether will  make  a  great  victory. 

"Something  happened  to  them  that 
night  when  they  stood  about  my  man- 
ger— something  they  have  never  for- 
gotten. They  took  hope,  and  as  long  as 
my  story  is  told  their  hopes  will  never 
die. 

"If  I  were  you,  I  would  consent  to  be 
born.  I  would  go  down  and  hunt  up 
the  shepherds,  and  join  with  them.  It 
will  be  a  difficult  life,  and  you  will 
suffer  many  defeats.  But  because  the 
Father  and  I  believe  in  you,  you  will 
sometime  win  the  victory,  and  our 
Kingdom  will  be  set  up  among  them." 

Then,  with  a  mighty  shout,  the  little 
ones  declared:  "We  will  be  born!"  And 
as  they  departed,  Jesus  said,  "If  any 
man  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  it 
were  better  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea." 


portray  truths  that  can't  be  analyzed 
in  a  laboratory. 

Lewis  Carroll,  creator  of  the  Alice 
who  blundered  into  an  immortal 
Wonderland,  ranked  high  among 
scholars  of  his  day.  He  taught  mathe- 
matics, pondered  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity. Yet  he  found  life's  most  pre- 
cious meaning  in  regions  that  thing- 
bound  minds  dismiss  as  fanciful. 

Clement  C.  Moore  won  fame  be- 
cause he  believed  in  Santa  Claus  so 
vividly  he  could  write  "The  Night 
Before  Christmas."  No  other-worldly 
visionary,  Dr.  Moore  was  president 
of  Columbia  College. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Santa 
Claus  has  been  abused  by  commer- 
cializers  of  the  Christmas  season.  But 
old  St.  Nick  really  stands  for  the 
shimmering  idea  that  unexpected  and 
marvelous  things  can — and  will — 
happen  to  us. 

No  one  can  put  this  Spirit  of 
Christmas  under  a  microscope  or 
pour  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  it  into 
a  test  tube.  "Therefore,"  conclude 
many  who  consider  themselves  hard 
realists,  "Santa  Claus  doesn't  exist. 
When  parents  encourage  their  chil- 
dren to  accept  so  primitive  a  legend, 
they  foster  a  superstitious  approach  to 
life." 

What  a  sad  mistake! 

Until  it  is  rubbed  off  by  harsh 
sandpaper-strokes  of  adult  thought, 
boys  and  girls  have  natural  ability  to 
see  glories  in  the  most  prosaic  events. 
Their  open-eyed  wonder  is  the  op- 
posite of  adulthood's  dreary  routines. 
It  recognizes  that  life  is  vital,  fresh, 
exhilarating  as  a  breeze.  It  includes 
a  sense  of  expectancy — confidence 
that  new  joys  lie  just  around  yonder 
curve  in  the  road,  that  zestful  oppor- 
tunities are  strewn  along  life's  path. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  spirit  of 
Santa  Claus — the  spirit  of  youth.  And 
that  is  why  you  can  have  a  finer 
Christmas — and  more  meaningful  to- 
morrows— through  cultivation  of 
wonder,  faith,  love,  joy,  open  expect- 
ancy, and  other  qualities  linked  with 
belief  in  Santa. 

In  correcting  Christmas  abuses,  we 
must  not  destroy  one  of  the  most 
important  intangibles  that  give 
Christmas  its  eternal  meaning. 

Listen!  The  wise  wee -ones  are 
calling  their  elders:  "Hurry  quickly! 
Santa  Claus  has  something  good  for 
you,  too!" 
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Jiaue  fyou  a  little  Vkle^  m  Ijowi  Jicmte? 


IN  A  BUSY  STORE,  a  friend  of  mine 
recently  saw  two  well-dressed  little  girls 
steal  candy.  When  she  glimpsed  their 
faces,  she  was  shocked. 

"Those  girls  are  friends  of  my  daugh- 
ter," she  told  me.  "Now  I  can't  help 
wondering:  Will  they  influence  my 
Mary?" 

Frankly,  my  friend  has  cause  to  won- 
der. The  child  who  can  be  easily  in- 
fluenced to  steal  becomes  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  family  life.  I  know,  because  I 
was  once  a  little  thief.  Before  I  was  11, 
I  stole  just  about  anything  I  wanted, 
whether  I  needed  it  or  not. 

Perhaps  my  story  will  help  many  of 
you  who  face  this  problem  in  the  home. 
I  know  that  my  experiences  as  a  little 
thief  have  helped  my  husband  and  me 
avoid  this  problem  with  our  own  son. 

The  boy  at  our  home  is  not  all-angel 
by  any  means.  He  is  all-boy.  So  if  we 
discovered  our  purses  lighter  because  of 
him,  we  would  not  resign  ourselves 
hopelessly  to  shame  and  failure.  Nor 
would  we  avoid  the  blow  to  parental 
pride  by  pretending  to  notice  nothing. 
We  wouldn't  take  out  our  chagrin  by 
"disowning"  the  culprit.  We'd  do  all  we 
could  to  discover  the  cause — then  wisely 
correct  it. 

Psychologists  tell  us  we  come  into 
the  world  as  amoral  beings.  In  other 
words,  moral  responsibility  must  be 
learned.  Posscssivcncss  seems  to  be  in- 
stinctive in  infants.  Often  their  attitude 
is:  What  is  mine  is  mine — and  what  is 
\ours  is  mine,  too!  But  with  proper 
training  in  the  home,  children  learn  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others. 

My  mother  was  as  honest  a  Meth- 
odist as  ever  lived.  She  believed  that 
what  is  right  is  right — and  that  was 
that. 

I  recall  how  she  once  argued  with  a 
street-car  conductor  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve, because  I  was  small  for  my  age, 
that  I  was  old  enough  to  pay  a  fare.  My 
father  would  walk  miles  to  return  a 
dime  given  erroneously  in  change. 

If  my  parents  hadn't  died  when  I 
was  small,  I  might  not  have  been  so 
easily  persuaded  to  steal.  But  I  had 
already  taken  the  step.  1  began  when   I 
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By  NELLIE  BRIGHTON 

acquired  a  stepmother.  I  was  afraid 
of  her,  but  I  wasn't  afraid  to  snitch 
cookies  and  other  delicacies  when  she 
wasn't  looking. 

After  my  father  died,  my  stepmother 
put  me  out  to  board  with  a  family  who 
had  a  girl  one  year  older  than  I.  She 
taught  me  to  steal  from  the  Piggly- 
Wiggly  store  where  we  walked  out  with 
many  a  candy  bar  dropped  into  an  um- 
brella or  paper  sack. 

We  victimized  the  dime  stores,  too, 
usually  swiping  doll  clothes.  To  satisfy 
our  sweet  tooth — or  perhaps  to  "get 
even"  with  someone — we  became  sec- 
ond-story girls.  We  often  climbed  over 
a  gable  roof  and  down  again  through 
a  window  into  the  bedroom  of  two  old 
ladies  who  usually  had  a  box  of  fancy 
chocolates.  We'd  take  what  we  wanted 
from  the  bottom  layer,  shake  the  box 
to  hide  the  holes,  and  return  by  way 
of  the  high  roof. 

I  said  I  stole  just  about  everything 
I  wanted.  The  exception  was  money. 
But  my  friend,  I  knew,  frequently  took 
cash  from  her  mother's  purse.  For  some 
reason  the  idea  shocked  me.  But  I 
didn't  mind  sharing  whatever  the 
money  bought. 

We  were  never  caught.  No  one 
seemed  even  to  suspect  us.  I  was  for- 


tunate enough  to  reform  before  the  in- 
evitable discovery  of  my  thievery. 

My  reformation  dates  from  a  Good 
Friday  service  I  attended  when  I  was 
11.  Perhaps  it  was  early  home  training 
by  honest  parents  which  finally  tri- 
umphed. Certainly  my  misdeeds  bore 
upon  my  conscience.  At  any  rate,  dur- 
ing that  service  I  heard  the  voice  of 
God  telling  me  to  mend  my  ways. 

After  that,  I  never  stole  again.  My 
example  had  a  wondertul  effect  on  my 
friend.  Before  long  she  quit  stealing, 
too.  We  iound  new  pride  in  pointing 
out  how  easily  some  displayed  treasure 
might  have  been  palmed  in  passing.  We 
found  a  genuine  thrill  in  resisting  the 
temptation. 

Now  I  have  no  illusion  that  my  son 
never  faces  the  same  problem.  But  I've 
tried  to  teach  him  the  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  go  with  honesty. 

When  my  son  had  his  pen  or  ruler 
stolen  at  school,  I  told  him  I'd  rather 
"you  lost  everything  than  to  be  the  one 
who  steals."  But  at  the  same  time  I 
have  tried  to  help  him  understand  how 
the  pressures  of  poverty,  anger,  or  lax 
moral  training  sometimes  result  in  dis- 
honesty. 

My  husband  and  I  encourage  our  son 
to  realize  that  possession  is  not  a  casual 


NEW  YEAR  PRAYER 

Another  year!  Where  has  the  last  one  gone? 

What  happened  to  my  dreams,  so  brave  and  fine? 

The  small,  insidious,  daily  drains  upon 

My  strength  have  somehow  worn  away  the  shine. 

But  now.  O  Lord,  again  I'm  given  a  yeai 

As  bright  and  new  as  any  year  could  be.  .  .  . 

I  pray  that  I  may  keep  it  shining  bright 

Until,  with  pride,  I  give  it  back  to  thee. 

— I  II  I  I  \    \V  \  I  ERMAN 
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Looks  at     movies 


By   Harry   C.   Spencer 
General    Secretory,    Methodist    Television,    Radio    and    Film    Commission 


Best  Things  in  Life  Are  Free   (20th 
Century  Fox)    Family    (-{-) 

The  era  of  the  Charleston  and  Black 
Bottom  becomes  the  background  for  a 
parade  of  all-time  hit  songs  composed 
by  DeSilva,  Brown  and  Henderson 
( played  by  Gordon  MacRae,  Ernest 
Borgnine,  and  Dan  Dailey).  Some  of 
the  most  famous  tunes  in  American 
popular  music,  including  Birth  of  the 
Blues,  It  All  Depends  on  You,  Sunny 
Side  Up,  and  the  title  song  are  pre- 
sented in  a  bright  and  sprightly  fash- 
ion. 

i 
Between  Heaven  and  Hell  (20th 
Century  Fox)    Adults,  Youth    (  +  ) 

Gruesome  battle  scenes,  a  psycho- 
pathic commanding  officer  (Broderick 
Crawford),  a  lieutenant  who  gets  the 
jitters  under  fire,  an  arrogant  cotton 
gin  owner  (Robert  Wagner),  and  a 
share  cropper  (Buddy  Ebsen)  are  the 
human  elements  in  a  film  that  shows 
the  meanness  of  war. 

Julie  (MGM)  Adults,  Youth  (  +  )' 
Actress  Doris  Day  runs  for  her  life 
from  Louis  Jourdan,  who  plays  the 
part  of  her  psychopathic  husband.  It 
all  adds  up  to  considerable  excitement. 

Last      Wagon       (20th      Century) 
Adults,  Youth  (  +  ) 

Richard  Widmark,  a  white  man 
turned  Indian,  seeks  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  children.  This 
film  contains  some  harsh  brutality,  but 
the  Arizona  scenery  is  fascinating. 

Lust  for  Life  (MGM)  Adults,  Youth 
(  +  ) 

The  artistic  genius  of  Van  Gogh 
(played  by  Kirk  Douglas)  is  presented 
with  sympathy  and  deep  understand- 
ing in  this  magnificently  beautiful  film. 
Many  of  Van  Gogh's  priceless  paintings 
are  shown,  making  the  film  rich  in 
color. 

The  Opposite   Sex    (MGM)    Adults 
(  — ) 

This  is  a  remake,  with  music,  of  a 
1939  film  originally  made  from  The 
Women,  a  Clare  Boothe  stage  success. 
It  shows  a  set  of  rich  and  idle  wives 
who  spend  their  time  either  cheating 
on    their    husbands    or    talking    about 
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women  who  do.  The  so-called  humor 
will  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  can- 
not comprehend  the  basic  tragedy  of 
such  a  meaningless  and  immoral  exist- 
ence. 

Power  and  the  Prize  (MGM)  Adults, 
Youth   (  +  ) 

Robert  Taylor  and  Balladeer  Burl 
Ives  co-star  in  a  story  of  international 
business  intrigue.  An  interesting  film 
with  philosophical  overtones. 

Secrets  of  the  Reef  (Marine)  Fam- 
ify  (  +  ) 

This  movie  is  the  result  of  three  years 
of  camera  work  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  No  human  characters  are  fea- 
tured, but  the  film  shows  some  in- 
tensely interesting  scenes  of  marine  life. 

Solid  Gold  Cadillac  (Columbia) 
Family  (-{-) 

Judy  Holiday,  the  owner  of  ten 
shares  of  company  stock,  wants  to 
know  why  the  managers'  salaries  are 
so  large.  She  asks  embarrassing  ques- 
tions, and  to  quiet  her,  officials  put  her 
on  the  payroll  as  director  of  a  non- 
existent department  of  small  stock- 
holders-relations. But  Judy  fools  them! 

Tea  and  Sympathy  (MGM)  Adults 
(— ) 

A  widely  discussed  Broadway  success 
brought  to  the  screen  with  Deborah 
Kerr  as  an  unloved  schoolmaster's  wife 
and  John  Kerr  as  a  student  who  gets 
the  nickname  of  "Sister-boy"  because 
he  is  different.  The  ensuing  moral 
tragedy  lacks  real  validity. 

Toward  the  Unknown  (Warner 
Brothers)  Family  (  +  ) 

The  testing  of  new  jet  planes  by 
Air  Force  pilots  is  the  basis  of  a  film 
that  is  filled  with  good  characterization 
as  well  as  incredible  records  of  men's 
conquest  of  time  and  space.  William 
Holden  is  excellent  as  the  officer  who 
weakened  under  Communist  brain- 
washing in  Korea. 

Vagabond  King  (Paramount) 
Adults,  Youth   (  +  ) 

A   lively,    lavish    production    of   the   \ 
well-known     Rudolf     Friml     operetta. 
Kathryn  Grayson  and  Oreste  sing  the 
lead  parts. 


thing.  The  mother  who  would  nevea 
dream  of  stealing  an  egg  from  the  mar- 
ket wears,  without  asking,  her  daugh- 
ter's coat;  gives  away  Junior's  skates  to 
the  rummage  sale  without  his  permis- 
sion; or  goes  through  Father's  wallet  for 
spending  money. 

Parents,  we  feel,  should  set  an  ex- 
ample to  their  children  of  respect  for 
property  rights.  For  one  of  the  prime 
methods  whereby  children  learn  is  imi- 
tation. 

As  an  adult  working  with  hundreds 
of  children,  I  occasionally  find  one 
whose  hand  has  strayed  to  a  playmate's 
desk  or  pocket.  Instead  of  punishing, 
I've  tried  to  understand  his  motive,  ana 
to  help  him  satisfy  his  needs  in  better 
ways. 

Having  to  do  without  things  isn't 
enough,  by  itself,  to  bring  on  delin- 
quency. The  little  thief  can  grow  in  a 
wealthy  neighborhood  as  often  as  in 
the  slums. 

I  recall  one  beautiful  little  girl  in  the 
church-school  class  I  teach  who  began 
holding  back  her  offering  money  to  buy 
candy.  She  had  plenty  of  candy  at  home, 
so  it  was  not  a  craving  for  sweets.  The 
answer  lay  in  a  social  need.  Her  class- 
mates sometimes  bought  candy  and 
passed  "bites"  around.  The  sheltered 
child  was  not  allowed  to  buy  "junk" — 
so  she  kept  her  nickels  to  treat  her 
friends  after  church  school. 

One  mother  told  me  about  the  day 
her  son  was  arrested. 

"I  had  caught  Jerry  stealing  before, 
and  at  least  five  times  had  made  him 
return  things  and  apologize,"  she  said. 
"But  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
caught  by  the  police.  The  policeman's 
attitude  was  really  very  constructive. 
Before  sending  Jerry  home,  he  advised 
him  never  to  go  into  a  store  again  when 
he  didn't  have  spending  money." 

Children  like  Jerry  may  steal  simply 
for  revenge  against  "stingy  elders." 
Jerry,  after  his  experience  with  the 
policeman,  may  never  steal  again,  bul 
he  will  have  a  hard  time  living  down 
his  past. 

Children  who  pilfer  have  problems 
of  their  own — sometimes  rooted  in  unl 
suspectedly  deep  frustrations.  Irrepara- 
ble injury  can  be  done  to  a  sensitive, 
growing  personality  by  inconsiderate, 
harsh  punishment.  We  should  be  slow? 
to  judge — but  quick  to  understand. 

Why,  even  I — as  a  mature  woman — 
could  have  been  the  victim  of  a  curious 
coincidence.  Once  when  I  opened  mf 
umbrella  at  home,  out  dropped  a  pack 
of  lace  handkerchiefs.  How  they  got 
there  I  shall  never  know.  But  suppose 
I  had  spread  my  umbrella  as  I  left  a 
department  store! 
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"What  about  that 

toll  call  to  San  Diego?" 

Mrs.  Wilson,  of  the  faculty, 

hccf{s  charges  with  student 

switchboard  assistant, 

jane  Gerow   {right). 


it  Hollywood   High 

THREE  'Rs'  AND  AN  'S'  FOR  SERVICE 


!^TDS  MAKE  wonderful  citizens 
you  show  them  the  way.  Proof  is 
35-year-old  experiment  at  Holly- 
Dod  High  School  in  California, 
nere  an  investment  in  trust  and 
ne  has  paid  off  astronomical  divi- 
nds  for  the  students,  the  school, 
e  community,  and  the  nation. 
The  underlying  philosophy  of 
ollywood  High  ranks  "S"  for  serv- 
p  on  a  par  with  any  of  the  tradition- 
"Rs."  The  community  and  the 
hool  are  closely  bound  by  respect 
d  affection;  they  have  made  out- 
tnding  contributions  to  the  nation, 
>th  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Service  has  been  a  part  oi  the 
hool  program  since  1('22,  when 
[illiam  H.  Snyder,  then  principal, 
t  upon  it  as  an  experiment  in  prac- 
al  citizenship.  Hollywood  High 
as  to  be  a  microscopic  democracy 
in   spirit    and    in    tact.   Under   the 
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supervision  of  Doctor  Snyder  and  his 
staff,  the  students  would  set  up  their 
own  government,  formulate  their 
own  constitution,  manage  school 
funds,  and  generally  conduct  their 
own  affairs. 

Although  other  schools  had  at- 
tempted similar  plans,  Hollywood 
High  was  among  the  first  to  estab- 
lish .1  Service  Club  through  which 
the  students  might  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  school  in  an  organized 
way.  The  concept  was  simple:  any 
pupil  who  was  passing  in  all  his  sub- 
jects and  who  wished  to  sacrifice  his 
daily  Study  period  might  join.  Dur- 
ing that  hour  he  would  work  in  the 
office,  library,  student  store,  or  wher- 
ever help  was  needed.  No  credit 
would  be  given,  no  money   paid. 

The  youngsters  responded  en 
masse.  OI  the  more  than  100  who 
applied  lor  an  opportunity  to  work. 


By    Ruth    Mulvey    Harmer 


50  who  could  spare  time  from  their 
schoolwork  were  chosen.  Almost 
overnight  the  idea  of  service  became 
a  way  ot  school  lite,  with  everyone 
wanting  to  belli.  In  the  years  since 
then,  the  unusual  spirit  of  helpfulness 
has  become  a  basic  philosophy  ot  the 
school. 

Like  all  public  schools,  Hollywood 
High  has  been  given  vast  responsi- 
bilities and  little  money  to  carry 
them  out.  Besides  leaching  academic 
subjects,  it  must  provide  vocational 
training  and  guidance,  health  sei  \ 
ices,  and  recreation.  Paper  work  alone 
lakes  hundreds  ol  school  hours,  and 
there  is  little  money  to  hire  assistants 
who  might  free  teachers  from  the 
burden  ol  routine  chores.  1  [ollywood 
1  ligh's  enthusiastic  kids  have  helped 
solve  this  problem  through  their 
Service  Club.  "We  couldn't  do  the 
job   without    the   Service   Club,"   the 
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Principal  Perry  pays  the  student  cafeteria  cashier.  .  .  .  Reporters  get  assignments  from  Chuc\  Lazerus  for  the  school  newspaper. 


present  principal,  Harold  E.  Perry, 
admits  frankly. 

Last  year  200  youngsters  with  aver- 
age and  superior  grades  contrib- 
uted 20,000  hours  of  skilled  help  to 
the  school  as  typists,  secretaries,  lab- 
oratory assistants,  librarians,  tele- 
phone operators,  file  clerks,  motion 
picture  projectionists,  messengers, 
and  assistants  in  other  fields. 

"We've  never  tried  to  calculate  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  youngsters' 
contributions,"  Perry  says.  "And 
neither  have  they.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  work  for  pay  after  school 
and  during  vacations,  but  in  all  these 
years  not  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
he  be  given  a  dime  or  a  credit  for 
services  rendered  here." 

Like  Perry,  the  staff  is  grateful  for 
the  help.  Mrs.  Sondheim  Webb,  who 
teaches  chemistry,  says,  "My  sched- 
ule of  four  classes,  followed  bv  two 
hours  of  counseling,  leaves  little  free 
time  for  setting  up  demonstrations 
and  preparing  for  laboratory  classes. 
Help  with  these  chores,  which  take 
as  much  as  a  full  54-minute  period 
every  day,  is  now  given  by  a  Service 
Club  member."  Ralph  Burleigh, 
chairman  of  the  science  department, 
says  that  the  work  done  by  club  mem- 
bers has  enabled  him  and  his  col- 
leagues to  devote  more  of  their  time 
to  actual  teaching. 
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Miss  Lorena  V.  Buck,  director  of 
physical  education,  is  equally  en- 
thusiastic. She  receives  assistance 
from  two  Service  Club  members 
every  hour.  One  supervises  a  rest 
room  for  students  who  are  indis- 
posed, and  the  other  acts  as  life 
guard  at  the  pool.  "We  would  need 
two  full-time  teachers  to  replace 
them,"  she  claims. 

Nonteaching  staffers  tell  the  same 
story.  The  school's  financial  manager, 
Don  Crandall,  operates  the  student 
store  and  confection  counter,  and  the 
business  office,  with  the  help  of  25 
students  from  the  Service  Club.  They 
also  help  him  in  the  cafeteria.  "Our 
system  is  working  out  fine,"  he  says. 
"The  pupils  may  not  know  much 
about  business  practices  when  they 
start,  but  they  catch  on  fast." 

Helping  at  the  switchboard  and  in 
the  cafeteria  are  other  greatly  appre- 
ciated services.  Each  semester  more 
than  a  score  of  girls  are  trained  to 
operate  the  central  switchboard  and 
the  smaller  ones  installed  in  four 
other  buildings.  Without  them,  the 
school  would  have  to  hire  several 
full-time  operators  or  curtail  tele- 
phone service  to  an  almost  crippling 
point.  The  librarian,  the  school 
nurse,  the  athletic  coach — every 
member  of  the  staff  is  fervent  in  his 
thanks  for  services  rendered. 


What  of  the  students  themselves? 
The  rewards  are  not  confined  solely' 
to  the  satisfaction  of  doing  something 
worth  while  for  their  school,  though 
that  is  important.  The  extra  work- 
done  by  the  club  members  in  the 
science  department  has  helped  a  numl 
ber  of  them  to  win  science  talent 
search  awards  and  university  schol-l 
arships  and  grants.  Office  experience 
has  won  jobs  for  many.  But  few  of 
the  students  contribute  with  a  desire 
for  personal  gain. 

When  a  recent  visitor  asked  17-*- 
year-old  Dorothy  Herzstein,  a  smallj 
sparkling  girl  who  is  secretary  oi 
Senior  A,  what  reward  she  had  rel 
ceived  for  putting  in  five  hours  a 
week  as  a  volunteer  helper,  she  said| 
with  some  awe:  "Besides  the  fun  ana 
experience  I  gained,  this  job  helped 
me  become  a  member  of  the  Regis- 
tration Committee."  The  Registra-J 
tion  Committee  evolved  about  tea 
years  ago  to  help  new  arrivals  feel  a| 
home  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school. 

Students  handle  their  self-govern! 
mental  responsibilities  well,  and 
manage  their  own  finances.  They 
determine  how  to  raise  and  spend 
about  $20,000  a  year.  More  than  hall 
of  the  money  comes  from  the  sale  oi 
cards  which  cost  $4  and  serve  as  adl 
mission  tickets  to  more  than  a  score 
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rvice  clubbers  help  faculty  members  at  the  employment  bureau /  teacher  (left)  shows  how  to  l{ccp  counseling  records. 


football  games  and  social  events. 
Determining  how  the  money  shall 
spent  is  equally  serious  business. 
>w  much  can  be  afforded  for  ath- 
ic  programs,  graduation  exercises, 
nting,  hospitality.  Even  welfare  is 
item,  since  it  has  been  customary 
[Hollywood  to  provide  school  stip- 
es and  sometimes  clothing  for 
;dy  students — anonymously. 
Naturally,  I  have  veto  power," 
.  Perry  says.  "But  I  have  seldom 
i  to  exercise  it.  The  kids  have 
>wn  keen  business  ability." 
Service,  however,  is  not  simply  an 
ra-mural  affair.  It  extends  beyond 

campus,  in  opportunities  avail- 
e  not  only  to  Club  members,  but 
ill  students.  For  example,  the  com- 
mity  has  been  encouraged  to,  and 
en  does,  call  upon  the  school  for 

with  various  projects.  One  of  the 
gest  community  ventures  in  Hol- 
/ood  is  the  annual  Easter  sunrise 
vice  in  the  Hollywood  Howl, 
ery  year  since  it  was  started,  sev- 
1  hundred  high  school  students 
jc  reported  for  work  in  the  chill 
•-dawn  to  act  as  ushers,  members 
the  choir,  and  collectors. 
3eyond  the  Hollywood  section  of 
s  Angeles  the  youngsters  give  serv- 
.  Each  fall  they  raise  from  $500  to 
»0  to  maintain  a  bed  in  (-rippled 
ildren's  Hospital     a  little  crib  over 


which  hangs  a  plaque  bearing  the 
Hollywood  High  motto:  "Achieve 
the  Honorable."  The  occupants  have 
been  generally  anonymous,  but  two 
years  ago  the  students  were  thrilled 
when  one  of  the  new  boys  in  10  B 
rose  during  an  assembly  and  said: 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Hollywood 
High  students'  generosity,  I  wouldn't 
be  here  today.  I  wouldn't  be  walk- 
ing." A  polio  victim  some  years  be- 
fore, he  had  been  one  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  crib. 

Every  fall  the  school  raises  money 
for  a  Christmas  party  for  elementary 
school  children  in  a  poor  section  of 
the  city.  After  the  money  is  assured, 
everyone  pitches  in  to  make  the  party 
a  success.  For  days  before  the  affair, 
the  home  economics  department 
buzzes  with  the  activity  of  students 
preparing   appropriate   holiday    tare. 

Beyond  school  and  community  is 
their  service  to  the  nation.  One  <>i  the 
most  deeply  appreciated  homefront 
efforts  of  World  War  II  was  that  of 
students  at  Hollywood  High,  who, 
troubled  by  the  sight  ol  thousands  of 
servicemen  spending  the  nights  ol 
their  week-end  Leaves  sleeping  on 
benches  or  propped  up  against  build- 
ings, transformed  two  large  gym- 
nasiums  into  dormitories — spreading 
out  mattresses  provided  by  the  Lock- 
heed "Buck  oi  the  Month  Club"  and 


making  them  up  with  blankets  and 
sheets.  Every  bed  in  the  school  was 
taken  that  first  Saturday  night;  the 
next  week,  an  additional  300  GIs 
showed  up  and  were  given  sheets 
and  blankets  and  places  in  the 
bleachers. 

Annually  the  students,  working 
through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  pro- 
gram, have  packed  gift  boxes  for  less 
fortunate  children  in  other  countries. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  called  the  school's  contribution 
to  this  program  outstanding. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  what  the 
Hollywood  spirit  of  service  has  meant 
and  will  mean  to  the  nation,  or  to 
the  school,  or  the  community.  Im- 
mediate results  have  been  impressive 
savings  and  outstanding  public  rela- 
tions. But  no  one  can  calculate  the 
contributions  the  thousands  ol  serv 
ice-trained  men  and  women  arc 
rendering  alter  graduation:  lawyers, 
businessmen,  industrialists,  doctors, 
artists,  teachers,  social  workers. 

It  is  no  secret  that  American  edu- 
cation is  m  trouble.  Undoubtedly 
more  teachers  arc  needed,  more 
money  tor  classrooms.  Hut  the  experi 
meni  at  Hollywood  High  suggests 
that  one  highly  effective  answer  to 
the  problem  may  be  the  students 
themselves— growing  up  to  tin-  best 
that   is  in  them. 
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Nazareth  t< 


T, 


HERE  WILL  be  little  travel  this  year  on  the  broken  and  bloody 
road  between  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem.  For  Joseph  and  Mary,  as 
Jews,  the  trip  could  be  suicidal. 

Smoldering  hatred  has  erupted  into  violence  in  the  uneasy  area 
around  Israel-owned  Nazareth  and  Jordan-owned  Bethlehem.  Ever 
since  World  War  I,  peace  has  been  a  fragile  thing  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Of  late  there  have  been  repeated  ambushes,  snipings  and  open  clashes 
between  Jew  and  Arab.  Men,  women  and  children  have  been 
wounded,  killed. 

Joseph  and  Mary  took  a  road,  built  by  the  Romans,  from  their 
home  in  Nazareth  to  pay  taxes  in  Bethlehem.  They  traveled  un- 
hindered through  what  is  now  Jordan,  going  due  south  through 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem.  The  84-mile  journey  took  several  days.  But 
Joseph  and  Mary  made  it.  They  couldn't  today.  The  way  is  barred  by 
barbed  wire,  tanks,  artillery  and  angry  men  with  machine  guns. 

As  Jewish  civilians,  they  would  be  unable  to  get  civil  and  military 


A  new  home  is  built 
in  the  desert  by  one  of  the 
900,000  Arab  refugees 
from  Israel. 


Along  such  a  cobblestoned 
street  as  this  in  Nazareth, 
Joseph  and  Mary  started  on 
their  journey  to  Bethlehem. 
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nuance.  But  if  they  could,  they  would  take  the  modern  route 
irting  the  River  Jordan  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  Bethlehem.  The 
w  section  of  Jerusalem  has  been  under  control  of  the  Israeli.  The 
d  city,  which  includes  most  of  the  holy  landmarks,  has  been  held 

lostile  Arabs. 
Until  four  years  ago  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  cross  this 
>rder  at  any  time.  But  in  1952  Christian  clergymen  and  United 
ations  truce  supervisors  persuaded  authorities  of  both  nations  to 
rmit  a  few  Arab  Christians  to  cross  over  at  Christmas.  Only  one- 
ird  of  the  10,000  who  requested  permission  each  year  have  been 
rmitted  to  visit  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem. 
But  such  regulations  are  temporary.  They  may  be  changed  or 
>olished  at  any  time — perhaps  in  a  new  flare  up  of  antagonism  he- 
re these  lines  are  published. 

The  land  where  peace  on  earth  was  proclaimed  2,000  years  ago 
■  the  Prince  of  Peace  knows  no  peace  today. 


Crossroads  sign  at 

Israel  and  Jordan's  boundary 

in  harassed  Jerusalem. 


Barbed  wire  and  tcm\  bar- 
riers at  Mandelbaum  Gate 
symbolize  hostility  between 
few  and  ,  liab  in  Jerusalem. 
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Arab  refugees 
await  treatment  in 
a  camp  clinic. 


An  Arab  soldier  bars  the  Jaffa 
Road,  leading  into  Jerusalem. 


At  Bethlehem,  where  good  will 
on  earth  was  once  proclaimed , 
5,000  squalid  refugees  exist 
in    war's    wretched    backwash. 


In   Nativity   Square,  Bethlehem,   birthplace  of  the   Prince  of  Peace,  old  and  new  carry  on  side  by  side. 


"Dick"  Rfchmpnd  Barbour,  Ph.D 
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Teens  Together 

WITH  (itN</E^TEEN-AGER 


«£  //  />  rt'/y  /;<//y/  /or  ;;?tj  /o  «jtf^<? 
friends.  I'm  15  and  at  a  new  school.  I 
«'<///(  between  classes  by  myself,  eat 
lunch  alone,  and  when  others  lool^  at 
me  I  get  embarrassed.  There  is  a  girl 
I  leant  to  date.  Mother  says  to  give  her 
a  rush,  but  I'm  too  bash  Jul.  How  can  I 
ma\e  friends? — B.   W. 

£^^  Your  problem  is  universal,  Bill. 
Almost  everyone  feels  self-conscious 
sometime.  Here  are  some  tried  and  true 
devices. 

Be  friendly.  Smile  and  say  "Hi,"  even 
to  those  you  know  only  slightly.  Some- 
times you'll  get  a  glassy  stare.  That's 
okay.  You  can't  make  friends  without 
being  friendly. 

Be  a  listener.  You  don't  have  to  talk. 
Ask  leading  questions.  Get  others 
started  talking  about  themselves.  Look 
interested,  remember  what  they  say, 
refer  casually  to  it  the  next  time  you 
meet.  They'll  be  impressed  with  your 
outgoing  personality. 

Watch  your  appearance.  Some  boys 
your  age  let  their  young  beards  accumu- 
late and  look  unkempt.  Cleanliness  is 
important.  Try  to  wear  the  same  sort 
of  clothes  that  most  boys  in  your  school 
do. 

Do  you  have  a  favorite  sport?  Then 
be  a  star  if  you  can.  If  not,  just  be  com- 
petent. Ability  always  win  respect  from 
the  other  fellow. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  that  girl  for  a 
date.  Nearly  all  the  girls  like  to  be  in- 
vited out.  Most  of  them  think  they're 
unpopular.  The  chances  are  yours  will 
welcome  your  attention.  If  she  doesn't, 
another  nice  girl  will. 


^%  /  am  13  and  in  the  9th  grade. 
I  lool{  much  older.  My  folios  won't  let 
me  have  dates,  but  I  go  to  parties  with 
my  gang.  The  other  girls'  parents  are 
not  as  strict  as  mine.  Last  Saturday  our 
party  lasted  until  1:30  a.m.  /  got  home 
at  2:00.  When  I  got  home,  my  Dad  teas 


very  mad.  Now  he  says  I  can  go  to 
parties  only  one  night  a  wee  It,  that  I 
must  be  home  by  11:30.  If  I  disobey,  I 
won't  get  to  go  to  any  other  parties, 
period.  I  want  to  live  my  own  life.  Is  it 
fair  for  my  father  to  be  so  strict? — A.  A. 


No  human  can  live  his  or  her 
"own  life."  We  all  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  feelings  of  those  around  us. 
Folks  of  your  age  must  be  especially 
careful.  You  should  pay  attention  to 
rules  your  parents  set  up  for  you.  Com- 
pared with  most  fathers  yours  is  not 
strict.  I  suggest  you  do  as  he  says. 

jfc£  /  am  an  8th  grader  and  I  get 
average  grades  most  of  the  time.  My 
uncle  scolds  me  because  when  he  ivas 
in  8th  grade  he  had  everything  planned 
out.  How  can  I  ma\e  up  my  mind? 
—W.  F. 


Most  boys  don't  try  to  make  last- 
ing decisions  until  they  are  almost 
through  high  school.  Many  wait  until 
they  are  in  college.  You  aren't  unusual. 
I'm  afraid  your  uncle  is  expecting  a 
little  too  much  of  you. 


/  am  17.  I've  been  dating  a  Meth- 
odist girl.  My  parents  do  not  believe 
in  God.  I've  never  gone  to  church  be- 
fore. My  foll{s  laugh  at  me,  but  / 
want  to  join  her  church.  She  tells  me  I 
must  first  sincerely  believe  in  Cod  and 
Jesus  Christ.  How  can  1  find  Cod? 
—A.  K. 


I  wish  the  adults  who  say  all 
young  people  are  thoughtless  could  read 
your  letter,  Art.  They'll  see  their  mis- 
take. 

Keep  going  to  church   affairs  with 
your  girl.  Il   you  should  break  up  with 
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her,  keep  attending  anyway.  Make  an 
appointment  with  the  minister.  Ask 
him  your  question.  Listen  to  his  re- 
plies. Read  the  materials  he'll  give  you. 
Pray  with  him. 

Look  for  God  wherever  you  go. 
You'll  find  his  strength  in  the  howling 
of  a  winter  blizzard  and  the  beauty  of 
a  summer  sunset.  You'll  look  up  at 
night  and  realize  that  the  heavens  do 
declare  his  glory.  And  so  does  a  rose, 
unfolding. 

Ask  yourself  the  hardest  questions 
you  can  think  of.  What  came  before 
this  universe?  What  will  come  after? 
What  is  life?  What  is  death?  Why  do 
we  live?  God,  through  Christ,  gives 
you  the  answers. 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  been 
desperately  ill  for  a  long  time?  Or  who 
has  had  a  nervous  breakdown?  Many 
people  who  experience  such  troubles 
come  to  realize  their  weakness.  They 
discover  they  cannot  survive  alone. 
They  turn  to  God  for  strength,  and  re- 
ceive it.  Talk  with  friends  who  have 
found  help  this  way. 

Finally,  read  the  Bible  itself.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  says,  "Ask  and  it 
shall  be  given  you;  seek  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  That  is  a  promise  to  you,  Art. 
And  a  promise  to  others  as  well. 

«V  •'"  "■'"  student  in  our  11th 
grade  class  was  arrested  for  a  terrible 
crime.  We've  never  cared  much  for  him, 
but  he  is  in  jail  now  and  we  were  going 
to  sign  a  petition  to  show  him  we  be- 
lieve him  innocent.  Our  principal  told 
us  to  wait.  He  said  a  "personality  test" 
has  shown  he  might  be  guilty.  Could  a 
personality  test  do  that?  Is  it  lil(c  a  lie 
detector?— M.  G. 


No,  it  is  different.  A  lie  detectoi 
is  a  gadgel  that   measures  changes  in 

blood    pressure    and    other    physical    re- 
actions while  the  suspect  answers  ques 
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to  make  your  own 


Peter  Marshall 

(C/hipLiin. 

U.  S.  Senate) 

1902-1949 


.Lord  Jesus, 

who  didst  take  little  children 

into  thine  arms  and  laugh 

and  play  with  them, 

bless, 

we  pray  thee,  all  children 

at  this  Christmastide.  As  with 

shining  eyes  and  glad  hearts 

they  nod  their  heads  so  wisely 

at  the  stories  of  the  angels, 

and  a  baby  cradled  in  the  hay 

at  the  end  of  the  way  of  a 

wandering  star, 

may  their  faith  and 

expectations  be  a  rebuke 

to  our  own  faithlessness. 

l±elp  us  to  make  this 

season  all  joy  for  them,  a  time 

that  shall  make  thee,  Lord  Jesus, 

even  more  real  to  them. 

Watch  tenderly  over  them, 

and  keep  them  safe. 

vJ  rant 

that  they  may  grow  in  health  and 

strength  into  Christian  maturity. 

May  they  turn  early  to  thee, 

the  Friend  of  children, 

the  Friend  of  all. 

We  ask 

in  the  lovely  name  of 

him  who  was  once  a  little  child. 

Amen. 

From    The   Prayers   of   Peter  Marshall,   edited 
by  Catherine  Marshall.  ©  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
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tions.  The  "personality"  tests  go  into 
a  person's  hidden  emotional  makeup. 
His  basic  self-control  or  lack  of  it.  His 
unconscious  desires  and  needs.  A  test 
might  indicate  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  capable  of  such  a  crime,  but  wouldn't 
prove  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 


I'll  be  driving  our  car  on  my 
dates  from  now  on.  I  just  got  my  license. 
My  mother  has  reminded  me  to  be  sure 
to  open  the  car  door  for  the  girl  I'm 
out  with.  The  rest  of  the  boys  don't  do 
it.  Should  I?—R.  M. 


i  Car  door-opening  for  girls  shows 
respect.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  times  when  you'd 
be  risking  your  life  if  you  tried  it. 
You'd  have  to  step  out  into  traffic  on 
the  left  side  of  the  car,  and  walk  around 
to  open  the  door  on  her  right. 


*  /  used  to  want  to  go  places  with 

my  parents.  Notv  I'd  rather  not.  I'm  15, 
an  only  child.  We're  supposed  to  go  on 
a  big  family  Christmas  party  soon  and 
40  relatives  will  be  there.  I  used  to  have 
fun  at  our  Christmas  parties.  Now  I 
just  sit  and  feel  bored.  Should  I  go  any- 
way?— G.  C. 


m  sis  Yes,  Gladys,  I  think  you  should. 
You  still  are  a  member  of  the  family. 
You  are  growing  up.  You  want  to  find 
your  own  friends.  Eventually  you  will 
be  independent,  but  not  yet.  Big  family 
Christmas  parties  are  important  to  your 
parents  and  relatives.  Go,  and  try  to 
have  fun. 


I'm  18  and  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. I  met  my  fiance  at  an  MYF  Con- 
ference three  years  ago.  My  folios  are 
giving  us  a  nice  church  wedding  next 
month.  I  should  be  happy,  and  I  guess 
I  am.  But  also  1  am  upset.  Our  family 
doctor  gave  me  some  pretty  bold  mar- 
riage manuals  to  read.  They  ma\e  me 
feel  unclean.  I'm  afraid  of  what  I'm 
getting  into.  My  dad  says  I'm  silly.  My 
mother  tells  me  to  be  patient  and  wait. 
Is  my  mother  right? — H.  Y. 


Yes,  Harriet.  Your  mother  is 
right.  Some  of  those  marriage  books 
are  pretty  hard  for  an  engaged  girl  to 
take.  For  the  time  being,  try  to  forget 
them.  The  two  of  you  are  in  love.  You 
come  from  good  backgrounds.  Try  to 
be  patient  with  each  other  after  you  are 


married.  Usually  it  takes  several  years 
for  young  newlyweds  to  reach  real, 
lasting,  mature  happiness.  If  you  need 
advice  now,  talk  with  your  mother.  She 
understands. 


r; 


We're  twins.  I'm  a  girl,  he's  a 
boy.  We  are  in  10th  grade.  Nearly  all 
the  I^ids  in  our  school  go  steady.  Dad 
says  we're  "nuts."  Mom  says  we're 
missing  half  the  fun  of  high  school. 
Isn't  going  steady  all  right? — S.  D. 


Most  parents  believe  teen-agers 
would  be  better  off  if  they  could  "play 
the  field."  I  think  they  are  right.  How- 
ever, I  know  that  in  most  schools  teen- 
agers either  go  steady  or  stay  home. 
Under  the  circumstances  most  parents 
let  their  teen-agers  go  steady  as  long  as 
they:  (1)  behave  well,  and  (2)  pick 
nice  kids  to  go  with. 


/  am  13.  My  problem  is  money. 
My  parents  give  me  50  cents  a  wee\ 
All  my  girl-friends  have  from  $1  td 
$1.50.  My  father  puts  quite  a  bit  of 
money  into  his  savings  account  each 
month.  He  could  afford  to  give  me 
more.  Do  you  thinly  I  should  as\  for 
more  money? — H.  C. 


&  .  j  Is  there  any  way  you  could  earn 
a  little  cash?  That  would  be  the  best 
solution  for  you.  If  you  can't,  I  think 
it  would  be  all  right  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion with  your  parents.  Family  counse- 
lors have  found  that  under  most  cir-J 
cumstances  it  is  best  for  parents  to  give 
their  children  about  the  same  allowance 
their  friends  get. 

"■*> 

My  mother  doesn't  want  me  to 
play  basketball.  Is  it  a  safe  sport?  Do 
your  children  play  it? — B.  B. 


The  injury  rate  is  higher  in 
basketball  than  in  some  other  sport. 
But  it  is  lower  than  in  football.  I  think 
basketball  is  a  good  activity.  My  chil- 
dren play  basketball. 


Note  to  Teen-agers:  You  are  invited 
to  write  Dr.  Barbour.  He  is  head  oj 
the  counseling  department  of  the  Sam 
Diego  public  school  system  and  is  an 
authority  on  problems  of  youth.  Ai\ 
dress  Dr.  Richmond  Barbour,  c/o  To- 
gether, 740  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  IllM 
Eds. 
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orth western's  McKeiver  carries  the  ball  as  the  clawing,  fighting  Wildcats  of  Evanston  beat  Iowa  State,  14-13,  on  the  home  field. 

The  ALL-AMERICAN 

Methodist  University  &  College  Elevens 


Selected  by  Fred  Russell 
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OOTHALL t 


oclav  is  a  sa 


FRED  RUSSELL 
ecember   1  956\Together 


me  of  speed, 

spirit  and  skill  more  than  ever.  To  a  split 
T,  the  first  All-American  All-Methodist 
team  conforms  to  these  requisites  for  suc- 
cess. 

It's  an  explosive,  power-pulsing,  jet-im- 
pelled lineup  which  any  coach  in  the  coun- 
try would  be  happy  to  direct.  It  is  not 
necessarily  unique  in  its  qualities  ol  leader- 
ship, humility,  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
team.  Bui  it  couldn't  he  surpassed. 

Best  typifying  the  true  All-American 
player  is  the  statement  Jon  Arnett   ol   the 


Fred  Russell,  a  protege  of  the  late  Grant- 
land  Rice,  is  sports  editor  of  The  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  writes  a  daily  column, 
Sidelines,  tor  that  newspaper.  Each  year 
his  widely-read  Pigskin  Preview  appears  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He  is  a  Meth- 


University  ol  Southern  California  made 
when  questioned  about  a  hip  injury  he 
sustained  against  Washington.  Referring 
to  the  coming  Saturday,  he  said,  "Nothing 
can  keep  me  oui  ol  the  Stanford  name." 
That  was  his  final  performance. 

This  great  halfback  was  eligible  for  only 
live  games,  along  with  several  other  senior 
players  for  Southern  California  and 
UCLA.  It  was  one  of  the  severe  penalties 
meted  out  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
for  excessive  aid-to-athletes  violations. 

Yet  Arnett  spumed  lucrative  offers 
(  Continued  on  page  >-/) 


odist  layman,  is  quiet,  unassuming,  hard- 
working and  businesslike — but  has  diffi- 
culty living  down  some  of  the  mystifying 
pranks  he  likes  to  play  on  friends — usually 
by  telephone.  Fred  Russell  studied  law,  but 
gave  law  up  for  what  he  loves  best — sports. 
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UNIVERSITY 


THERE  are  nine  Methodist-related  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Those  that  have  football  can  always  be  de- 
pended on  to  produce  fine  elevens  and  turn  out  their 
share  of  gridiron  greats.  There  are  plenty  of  AU-Ameri- 
can  candidates  on  this  hard-hitting  line  and  fast  backfield. 
To  qualify  for  Together's  mythical  1956  All-American 
Methodist  team,  players  did  not  have  to  belong  to  The 
Methodist  Church  .  .  .  only  attend  a  Methodist-related 
school  and  play  outstanding  football  in  every  game. 
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Charles  Arnold,  Quarterback, 
Southern   Methodist. 


C.  R.  Roberts,  Fullback^, 
Southern   California. 


Jon  Arnett,  Halfback^, 
Southern   California. 


Jim  Brown,  Halfback^, 
Syracuse. 


COLLEGE 


THIS  all-star  team  could  vie 
with  any  in  the  nation. 

There  are  74  Methodist-re- 
lated senior  colleges,  21  junior 
colleges  and  17  secondary 
schools.  Of  the  senior  colleges, 
from  which  this  team  was 
chosen,  44  participated  in  foot- 
ball during  the  1956  season. 


Tommy  Watkjns,  End, 
McMurry. 


Ray  Van  Orden,  Tackle, 
Ohio   Wesleyan. 


Bob  Mitchell,  Guard, 
Puget  Sound. 


Jim   Dahlman,   Center, 
Albion. 


Hobard   Cay  wood,   Guard, 
Emory  and  Henry. 


John  Nisby,  Tackle, 
Pacific. 
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Jerry  Richardson,  End, 
Wofford. 
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Willard  Dewveall,  End, 
Southern  Methodist. 


Sid  Deloatch,  Tac/^U 
Du\e. 


Lou  Lovely,  Guard, 
Boston. 


Ted  Ringer,  Center, 
Northwestern. 


Jerome  Cashman,  Tackle, 
Syracuse. 


Smitty  Keller,  Guard, 
Southern  Methodist. 


Ernie  Pitts,  End, 
Denver. 


More  Names  on  the  Honor  Roll 


HONORABLE  MENTION,  UNIVERSITIES 

ENDS:  Richard  Lasse,  Syracuse;  Chuck  Leimbach,  Southern 
Calif.;  Tommy  Gentry,  SMU;  Buddy  Bass,  Duke. 

TACKLES:  Ed  Paulauskas,  Boston  U.;  Charles  Strid,  Syracuse; 
Fabian  Abram,  Southern  Cal.;  George  Belotti,  Southern  Ca!. 

GUARDS:  Al  Viola,  Northwestern;  Ed  Bailey,  Syracuse;  Roy 
Hord,  Duke;  Willie  Jackson,  Denver. 

CENTERS:  Bill  Livingstone,  SMU;  Karl  Rubke,  Southern  Cal.; 
Bill   Brown,  Syracuse. 

QUARTERBACKS:  Al  Yanowich,  Denver;  Sonny  Jergensen,  Duke; 
Larry  Fennessey,  Boston  U.;  Dale  Pienta,  Northwestern. 

BACKS:  Bob  McKeiver,  Northwestern;  Wilmer  Fowler,  North- 
western; Charlie  Jackson,  SMU;  Jim  Ridlon,  Syracuse;  Bernie 
Blaney,  Duke;  Don  Hickman,  Southern  Cal.;  Lon  Slaughter, 
SMU. 

SECOND  COLLEGE  ELEVEN 


POSITION 

PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Red  Gelling 

Morningside 

T 

Bob  Butler 

Western    Maryland 

G 

Dave  Young 

Randolph-Macon 

C 

William  Griffith 

Dakota  Wesleyan 

G 

Billy  Martin 

Claflin 

T 

Ken   Everhart 

Southwestern 

E 

Ken   Poleyn 

Lycoming 

Q 

Charlie  Bradshaw 

Wofford 

H 

Bill   Butler 

Chattanooga 

H 

Chuck  Burnett 

Simpson 

F 

Jim   Currens 

Baldwin-Wallace 

THIRD  COLLEGE  ELEVEN 


POSITION 

PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Tom  Taylor 

Albion 

T 

Les  Toburen 

Kansas  Wesleyan 

G 

Cliff  Judy 

West  Va.  Wes. 

C 

Bill  Gardner 

Cornell 

G 

Ron   Novkov 

Mount  Union 

T 

Gil  Deavers 

Illinois  Wesleyan 

E 

Pat  Ewing 

DePauw 

Q 

Tom   Flores 

Pacific 

H 

Jim   Rogers 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

H 

Bob  Austin 

Puget  Sound 

F 

Dutch  Bryan 

Morningside 

HONORABLE  MENTION,  COLLEGES 

ENDS:  Gordon  Fosness,  Dakota  Wesleyan;  Scott  Mann,  Baker; 

Richard  Roda,  Central;  Bob  Ohrman,  Adrian. 
TACKLES:    Earl    Young,    Baker;    Bill    Hulen,    Simpson;    Wilbur 

White,    Lycoming;    Lynn    Beach,   Ohio   Wesleyan;    Thomas 

Biggam,  Allegheny. 
GUARDS:  John  Carman,  Allegheny;  Don  Kelly,  Baldwin-Wallace; 

Jack  Stuchell,  Southwestern;   Ron  Turner,  DePauw;   Duane 

Hall,  Adrian. 
CENTERS:  Bill  Houston,  McMurry;  Bill  Earp,  Emory  and  Henry; 

Peter  Croft,  Allegheny;  Bill  Cox,  Randolph-Macon. 
QUARTERBACKS:  John  McCrary,  McMurry;  Dick  Jarvis,  Puget 

Sound;  Bob  Keck,  Cornell. 
BACKS:  Selene  Manning,  Claflin;  J.  D.  Ray,  Mount  Union;  Jim 

March,  Central;  Frank  Cvetnick,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan; 

Jim  Fechner,  Illinois  Wesleyan. 
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to  turn  professional  despite  the  limi- 
tation. Moreover,  he  continued  to 
turn  out  for  football  in  the  last  half 
of  the  season,  when  he  couldn't  play. 

Arnett  is  joined  in  that  blazing 
backfield  by  C.  R.  Roberts,  also  of 
Southern  California,  and  Syracuse's 
Jim  Brown,  both  swift,  punishing 
runners,  and  clever  Charles  Arnold 
of  Southern  Methodist  at  the  quarter- 
back controls. 

It's  a  unit  which  may  not  miss  by 
much  the  final  consensus  All-Amer- 
ican backfield. 

As  for  the  quick-charging,  aggres- 
sive line,  it's  "Lovely"  and  there's 
only  one  "Ringer." 

Now  Methodist  Colleges: 

All  a  doubting  football  fan  need 
do  is  scan  the  professional  league  ros- 
ters for  conclusive  proof  that  Amer- 
ican small  colleges  are  turning  out 
as  many  or  more  great  players  than 
the  big  universities. 

Unfortunately,  though,  these  stars 
are  spread  somewhat  thinly  in  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  schools  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  this,  it  is  rare  that 
small  colleges  or  their  brilliant  play- 
ers can  compete  with  the  major 
powers  and  their  concentration  of 
talent  either  for  national  honors  or 
headlines.  But  they  have  the  stuff! 

The  San  Francisco  49ers,  for  ex- 
ample, have  drafted  Bob  Mitchell  of 
the  College  of  Puget  Sound  for  the 
1957  season. 

So  it  is  with  special  pride  that 
Together  presents  its  first  All-Amer- 
ican Methodist  College  selections. 
They  were  picked  after  considerable 
analysis  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
athletic  officials. 

This  was  a  much  more  difficult  job 
than  choosing  the  All-Methodist  Uni- 
versity team  from  among  the  seven 
major  universities,  each  with  an  en- 
rollment larger  than  any  of  the  nu- 
merous colleges  under  separate 
study. 

It  required  more  delicate  sifting 
of  performances,  recommendations, 
schedule  hardships  and  team 
strength.  However,  the  final  results 
were  gratifying  to  the  selector  who 
believes  the  All-College  team  could 
easily  hold  its  own  with  the  All-Uni- 
versity team  and  would  be  no  worse 
than  a  50-50  choice  if  they  were  to 
meet. 

Together/December  7956 


That  First  New  Year 


%\\t  3torji  of  Creation 


Watercolors  l»y  Floyd  A.  Johnson 
Text  from  Genesis  (RSV) 


IChC  first  daU  .  .  .  And  God  said,  "Let  there  be 
light";  and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  that  the 
light  was  good;  and  God  separated  the  light  from  the 
darkness.  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  Night.  And  there  was  evening  and  there 
was  morning,  one  day. 

December    1  956\Together 
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ICht  SCCOnd  dag  .  .  .  And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  a  firmament 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  separate  the  waters  from  the  waters." 
And  God  made  the  firmament  and  separated  the  waters  which  were 
under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament. 
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'ChC  third  dajU  .  .  .  And  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  put  forth 
vegetation,  plants  yielding  seed,  and  fruit  trees  bearing  fruit  in  which 
is  their  seed,  each  according  to  its  kind,  upon  the  earth."  And  it  was  so. 
The  earth  brought  forth  vegetation.  .  .  .  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  .  .  . 
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ITtlC  fourth  daU  .  .  .  And  God  made  the  two  great  lights,  the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night; 
He  made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night.  .  .  . 
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IChC  fifth  dilU  .  .  •  And  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
swarms  of  living  creatures,  and  let  birds  fly  .  .  .  across  the  firmament  of 
the  heavens."  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  birds  multiply  on  the  earth  .  .  ." 
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IChC  SUth  dajl  .  .  .  Then  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  birds  of  the  air  .  .  .  and  over  all  the  earth"  ...  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  .  .  .  male  and  female  he  created  them.  .  .  . 
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And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  .  .  .  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea  and  over  the  birds  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing.  .  .  ." 
And  God  saw  everything  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
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IthC  SCtJCnth  dag  .  .  .  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished  .  .  .  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work  .  .  .  and  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  done.  So  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it,  because  on  it  God  rested.  .  .  . 
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How  can  parents  pass  ideals 

along  to  their  children?  This  mother 

learned  that  the  secret  is: 


As  Ye  Sow. 


By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 


V^ASUALLY,  not  that  she  was 
especially  interested,  just  to  say  some- 
thing, she  asked  as  she  handed  out 
the  four  o'clock  pieces  of  bread  and 
peanut  butter,  "Well,  what  Christ- 
mas songs  are  you  learning  in  your 
room  this  year?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
the  three  little  boys,  her  own  and  the 
usual  two  of  his  playmates,  told  her 
soberly,  first  one  speaking,  then  an- 
other, "We're  not  going  to  be  let  to 
sing."  "Teacher  don't  want  us  in  the 


Christmas  entertainment."  Their 
round,  eight-year-old  faces  were 
grave. 

"Well—!"  said  the  mother.  "For 
goodness'  sakes,  why  not?" 

Looking  down  at  his  feet,  her  own 
small  David  answered  sadly,  "Teach- 
er says  we  can't  sing  good  enough." 

"Well  enough,"  corrected  his 
mother  mechanically. 

"Well  enough,"  he  repeated  as  me- 
chanically. 

One  of  the  others  said  in  a  low 


tone,  "She  says  we  can't  carry  a  tune. 
She's  only  going  to  let  kids  sing  in 
the  entertainment  that  can  carry  a 
tune." 

David,  still  hanging  his  head  hum- 
bly, murmured,  "She  says  we'd  spoil 
the  piece  our  class  is  going  to  sing." 

Inwardly  the  mother  broke  into  a 
mother's  rage  at  a  teacher:  So  that's 
what  she  says,  does  she?  What's  she 
for,  anyhow,  if  not  to  teach  children 
what  they  don't  know?  The  ideal  As 
if  she'd  say  she  would  teach  arith- 
metic only  to  those  who  are  good  at 
it  already. 

The  downcast  children  stood  silent. 
She  yearned  over  their  shame  at 
failing  to  come  up  to  the  standards 
of  their  group.  Then  she  said  quietly, 
"Well,  lots  of  kids  your  age  can't 
carry  a  tune.  Not  till  they've  learned. 
How'd  you  like  to  practice  your  song 
with  me?  I  could  play  the  air  on  the 
piano  afternoons,  after  school.  You'd 
get  the  hang  of  it  that  way." 

They  brightened;  they  bit  off  great 
chunks  of  their  snacks,  and  said, 
thickly,  that  that  would  be  swell. 
They  did  not  say  they  would  be 
grateful  to  her,  or   regretted   being 


She  lifted  her  head,  turned  on 

the  three  bellowing  children.  "The  way,  really  to  learn 

a  tune,  is  one  note  after  another." 


a  bother  to  her,  busy  as  she  always 
was.  She  did  not  expect  them  to. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  startled  her  if 
they  had.  She  was  the  mother  of  four. 

So,  while  the  after-school  bread- 
and-butter  was  being  eaten,  washed 
down  with  gulps  of  milk,  while  the 
November-muddy  rubbers  were 
taken  off,  the  mother  pushed  to  the 
back  of  the  stove  the  interrupted 
rice  pudding,  washed  her  hands  at 
the  sink,  looked  into  the  dining  room 
where  her  youngest,  Janey,  was  wak- 
ing her  dolls  up  from  naps  taken 
in  the  dining-room  chairs,  and  took 
off  her  apron.  Together  the  four 
went  into  the  living  room  to  the 
piano. 

"What  song  is  it  your  room  is  to 

sing?" 

"It    came    upon    the    midnight — " 

said  the  three  little  boys,  speaking 

at  once. 

"That's  a  nice  one,"  she  com- 
mented, reaching  for  the  battered 
songbook  on  top  of  the  piano.  "This 
is  the  way  it  goes."  She  played  the 
air,  and  sang  the  first  two  lines. 
"That'll  be  enough  to  start  on,"  she 
told  them.  "Now  .  .  ."  she  gave  the 
signal  to  start. 

They  started.  She  had  given  them 
food  for  body  and  heart.  Refreshed, 
heartened,  with  unquestioning  con- 
fidence in  a  grownup's  ability  to 
achieve  whatever  she  planned,  they 
opened  their  mouths  happily  and 
sang  out: 

//  came  upon  the  midnight  clear 
That  glorious  song  of  old. 

At  the  end  of  that  phrase  she 
stopped  abruptly,  and  for  an  instant 
bowed  her  head  over  the  keys.  Her 
feeling  about  teacher  made  a  right- 
about turn.  There  was  a  pause. 

But  she  was  a  mother,  not  a 
teacher.  She  lifted  her  head,  turned 
a  smiling  face  on  the  three  bellowing 
children.  "I  tell  you  what,"  she  said. 
"The  way,  really,  to  learn  a  tune  is 
just  one  note  after  another.  The 
reason  why  a  teacher  can't  get  every- 
body in  her  room  up  to  singing  in 
tune  is  because  she'd  have  to  teach 
each  person  separately — unless  they 
happen  to  be  naturally  good  at  sing- 
ing. 

They  did  not  listen  closely  to  this. 
They  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  having  justice  done  to  Teacher, 
since  they  had  not  shared  the  moth- 
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er's  brief  excursion  into  indignation. 
But  they  tolerated  her  with  silent 
courtesy.  They  were  used  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  other  adults,  and  had 
learned  how  to  take  with  patience 
and  self-control  their  constantly  re- 
curring prosy  explanations  of  things 
that  did  not  matter. 

"Listen,"  said  the  mother,  "I'll 
strike  just  the  two  first  notes  on  the 
piano — -'It  came — '  "  She  struck  the 
notes,  she  sang  them  clearly.  Full  of 
good  will  the  little  boys  sang  with 
her.  She  stopped.  Breathed  hard. 

"Not  quite,"  she  said,  with  a 
false  smile,  "pret-t-ty  good.  Close  to 
it.  But  not  quite,  yet.  I  think  we'd 
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better  take  it  one  note  at  a  time.  Bill, 
you  try  it." 

They  had  been  in  and  out  of  her 
house  all  their  lives,  they  were  all 
used  to  her,  none  of  them  had 
reached  the  age  of  self-consciousness. 
Without  hesitation,  Bill  sang,  "I-i-it 
— "  loudly. 

After  he  had,  the  mother,  as  if 
fascinated,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his 
still  open  mouth.  Finally,  "Try 
again,"  she  said. 

"But  first,  listen."  Oracularly  she 
told  them,  "Half  of  carrying  a  tune 
is  listening  first." 

She  played  the  note  again.  And 
again.  And  again.  Then,  rather  faint- 
ly,  she  said,  "Peter,  you  sing  it  now." 

At  the  note  emitted  by  Peter,  she 
let  out  her  breath,  as  if  she  had  been 
under  water  and  just  come  up. 
"Fine!"  she  said.  "Now  we're  getting 
somewhere!  David,  your  turn." 
David  was  her  own.  "Just  that  one 
note.  No,  not  quite.  A  little  higher. 
Not  quite  so  high."  By  now  she  was 


in    a    panic.    What    could    she    do? 

The  boys  had  come  in  a  little  after 
four.  It  was  five  when  the  telephone 
rang — Bill's  mother  asking  her  to 
send  Bill  home  because  his  Aunt 
Emma  was  there.  The  mother  turned 
from  the  telephone  to  say,  "Don't  you 
boys  want  to  go  along  with  Bill  a 
ways,  and  play  around  for  a  while 
outdoors?  I've  got  to  get  supper 
ready."  Cheerful,  sure  that  she,  like 
all  adults,  knew  just  what  to  do,  re- 
lieved to  see  a  door  opening  before 
them  that  had  been  slammed  shut 
in  their  faces,  and  very  tired  of  that 
one  note,  they  put  on  their  muddy 
rubbers  and  thudded  out. 

That  evening  when  she  told  her 
husband  about  it,  after  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed,  she  ended  her  story 
with  a  vehement,  "You  never  heard 
anything  like  it  in  your  life,  Harry. 
Never.  It  was  appalling!  You  can't 
imagine  what  it  was!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  too,"  he  said  over 
his  temporarily  lowered  newspaper. 
"I've  heard  plenty  of  tone-deaf  kids 
hollering.  I  know  what  they  sound 
like.  There  are  people,  you  know, 
who  really  can't  carry  a  tune.  You 
probably  never  could  teach  them. 
Why  don't  you  give  it  up?" 

Seeing,  perhaps,  in  her  face,  the 
mulish  mother-stubbornness,  he  said, 
with  a  little  exasperation,  "What's 
the  use  of  trying  to  do  what  you 
can't  do?" 

That  was  reasonable  after  all, 
thought  the  mother.  Yes,  that  was  the 
sensible  thing  to  do.  She  would  be 
sensible,  for  once,  and  give  it  up. 
With  everything  she  had  to  do,  she 
would  just  be  reasonable  and  sensible 
about  this. 

So  the  next  morning,  when  she  was 
downtown  doing  her  marketing,  she 
turned  in  at  the  public  library  and 
asked  for  books  about  teaching  music 
to  children.  Rather  young  children, 
about  eight  years  old,  she  explained. 

The  librarian,  enchanted  with 
someone  who  did  not  ask  for  a  light, 
easy-reading  novel,  brought  her  two 
books,  which  she  took  away  with  her. 

During  the  weeks  between  then 
and  the  Christmas  entertainment,  she 
saw  no  more  than  he  how  she  could 
ever  keep  it  up.  The  little  boys  had 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  up;  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do  at  four  o'clock. 
They  were  in  the  indestructible  age, 
between  the  frailness  of  infancy  and 
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the  taut  nervous  tensions  of  adoles- 
cence. Wherever  she  led,  they  fol- 
I  lowed  her  cheerfully.  In  that  period 
of  incessant  pushing  against  barriers 
which  did  not  give  way,  she  was  the 
one  whose  flag  hung  limp. 

Assiduous  reading  of  those  two 
reference  books  on  teaching  music 
taught  her  that  there  were  other  ap- 
proaches than  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  tune  they  wanted  to  sing.  She 
tried  out  ear-experiments  with  them, 
of  which  she  would  never  have 
dreamed  without  her  library  books. 
She  discovered  to  her  dismay  that 
sure  enough,  just  as  the  authors  of 
the  books  said,  the  little  boys  were 
musically  so  far  below  scratch  that, 
without  seeing  which  piano  keys 
she  struck,  they  had  no  idea  whether 
a  note  was  higher  or  lower  than  the 
one  before  it. 

She  adapted  and  invented  musical 
"games"  to  train  their  ear  for  this. 
The  boys  standing  in  a  row,  their 
backs  to  the  piano,  listening  to  hear 
whether  the  second  note  was  "up  hill 
or  down  hill"  from  the  first  note, 
thought  it  as  good  a  game  as  any 
other,  rather  funnier  than  most  be- 
cause so  new  to  them.  They  laughed 
raucously  over  each  other's  mistakes, 
kidded  and  joshed  each  other,  ran  a 
contest  to  see  who  came  out  best, 
while  the  mother,  aproned  for  cook- 
ing, her  eye  on  the  clock,  got  up 
and  down  for  hurried  forays  into  the 
kitchen  where  she  was  trying  to  get 
supper. 

JDaVID'S  OLDER  brother  and 
sister  had  naturally  good  ears  for 
music.  That  was  one  reason  why  the 
mother  had  not  dreamed  that  David 
had  none.  When  the  two  older  chil- 
dren came  in  from  school,  they  lis- 
tened incredulously,  laughed  scoff - 
ingly,  and  went  off  to  skate,  or  to  re- 
hearse a  play.  Little  Taney,  absorbed 
in  her  family  of  dolls,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  male  creatures  of  an  age 
so  far  from  hers  that  thev  were  as 
negligible  as  grownups.  The  mother 
toiled  alone,  in  a  vacuum,  with  no- 
body's sympathy  to  help  her,  her 
great  stone  rolling  clown  hill  as  fast 
as  she  toilsomely  pushed  it  up. 

She  faltered.  Many  times.  She  saw 
the  ironing  heaped  high,  or  Janey 
was  in  bed  with  a  cold,  and  as  tour 
o'clock  drew  near,  she  said  to  IvhH, 
"Now   today   I'll    just   tell   the   boys 


that  I  can  not  go  on  with  this.  We're 
not  getting  anywhere,   anyhow." 

So  when  they  came  storming  in, 
hungry  and  cheerful  and  full  of  un- 
questioning certainty  that  she  would 
not  close  that  door  she  had  half- 
opened  for  them,  she  laid  everything 
aside  and  went  to  the  piano. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  get- 
ting somewhere.  She  had  been  so 
beaten  down  that  she  was  genuinely 
surprised  at  the  success  of  the  exer- 
cises ingeniously  devised  by  the 
authors  of  those  books.  Even  with 
their  backs  to  the  piano,  the  boys 
could  now  tell,  infallibly,  whether 
a  second  note  was  above  or  below  the 
first  one.  Sure.  They  even  thought 
it  distinctly  queer  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to,  at  first.  "Never  paid 
any  attention  to  it  before,"  was  their 
own  accurate  surmise  as  to  the  rea- 
son. 
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HEY  PAID  attention  now,  their 
interest  aroused  by  their  first  success, 
by  the  incessant  practicing  of  the 
others  in  their  classroom,  by  the 
Christmas-entertainment  thrill  which 
filled  the  schoolhouse  with  suspense. 
Although  they  were  allowed  no  part 
in  it,  they  also  paid  close  attention 
to  the  drill  given  the  others,  and 
sitting  in  their  seats,  exiled  from 
the  happy  throng  of  singers,  they 
watched  how  to  march  along  the 
aisle  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  decorous- 
ly, not  too  fast,  not  too  slow,  and 
when  the  great  moment  came  for 
climbing  to  the  platform  how  not  to 
knock  their  toes  against  the  steps. 
They  fully  expected — wasn't  a 
grownup  teaching  them2 — to  climb 
those  steps  to  the  platform  with  the 
others,  come  the  evening  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

It  was  now  not  on  the  clock  that 
the  mother  kept  her  eye  during  those 
daily  sessions  at  the  piano;  it  was  on 
calendar.  She  nervously  intensified 
her  drill,  but  she  remembered  care- 
fully not  to  yell  at  them  when  they 
went  wrong,  not  to  screw  her  lace 
into  the  grimace  which  she  felt,  not 
to  clap  her  hands  over  her  ears  and 
scream,  "Oh,  horrible!  Why  can't 
you  get  it  right!"  She  reminded  her- 
self that  if  they  knew  how  to  get  it 
right,  they  would,  ol  course,  sing  it 
that  way.  She  knew  (she  had  been 
a  mother  for  sixteen  years)  that  she 
must  keep  them  cheerful  and  hope- 


ful, or  the  tenuous  thread  of  their 
interest  and  attention  would  snap. 
She  smiled.  She  did  not  allow  herself 
even  once  to  assume  the  blighting 
look  of  impatience. 

Just  in  time,  along  about  the  sec- 
ond week  of  December,  they  did  be- 
gin to  get  somewhere.  They  could  all 
sound — if  they  remembered  to  sing 
softly  and  to  "listen  to  themselves — " 
a  note,  any  note,  within  their 
range,  she  struck  on  the  piano.  Little 
Peter  turned  out,  to  his  surprise  and 
hers,  to  have  a  sweet  clear  soprano. 
The  others  were — well,  all  right, 
good  enough. 

They  started  again,  very  cautious- 
ly, to  sing  that  tune,  to  begin  with 
"It  ca-ame — "  having  drawn  a  deep 
breath,  and  letting  it  out  carefully. 
It  was  right.  They  were  singing  true. 

She  clapped  her  hands  like  a  girl. 
They  did  not  share  her  overjoyed 
surprise.  That  was  where  they  had 
been  going  all  the  time.  They  had 
got  there,  that  was  all.  What  was 
there  to  be  surprised  about  ? 

After  that  it  went  fast;  the  practic- 
ing of  the  air,  their  repeating  it  for 
the  first  skeptical,  and  then  thorough- 
ly astonished  Teacher,  their  trium- 
phant report  at  home,  "She  says  we 
can  sing  it  good  enough.  She  says 
we  can  sing  with  the  others.  We 
practiced  going  up  on  the  platform 
this  afternoon." 

Then  the  Christmas  entertainment. 
The  tramping  of  class  after  class  up 
the  aisle  to  the  moment  of  foot- 
lighted  glory;  the  big  eighth-graders' 
Christmas  pantomime,  the  first 
graders'  wavering  performance  of  a 
Christmas  dance  as  fairies — or  were 
they  snowflakes?  Or  perhaps  angels? 
It  was  not  clear.  They  were  tremen- 
dously applauded,  whatever  they 
were. 
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HEN  IT  was  the  turn  of  the 
third  grade,  the  eight-  and  nine-year- 
olds,  the  boys  clumping  up  the  aisle, 
the  girls  switching  their  short  skirts 
proudly.  The  careful  tiptoeing  up  the 
steps  to  the  platform,  remembering 
not  to  knock  their  toes  on  the  stair- 
treads,  the  two  lines  of  round  laces 
facing  the  audience,  bland  and  blank 
in  their  ignorance  oi—oh,  everything! 
— though!  David's  mother,  her  hand 
clutching  her  handbag  tensely. 

The  crash  from  the  piano  giving 
them  the  tone,  all  the  mouths  open: 
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It  came  upo-on  the  midnight  clear 
That  glorious  song  of  old. 

The  thin  pregnant  woman  sitting 
in  front  of  the  mother  leaned  to  the 
shabbily  dressed  man  next  to  her, 
with  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "They 
do  real  good,  don't  they?"  she 
whispered  proudly. 

They  did  do  real  good.  Teacher's 
long  drill  and  hers  had  been  success- 
ful. It  was  not  howling,  it  was  sing- 
ing. It  had  cost  the  heart's  blood, 
thought  the  mother,  of  two  women, 
but  it  was  singing:.  It  would  never 
again  be  howling,  not  from  those 
children. 

It  was  even  singing  with  expression 
— some.  There  were  swelling  cre- 
scendos,  and  at  the  lines: 

The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 
To  hear  the  angels  sing 

the  child-voices  were  hushed  in  a 
diminuendo.  (Part  of  the  mother's 
very  life  had  been  spent  in  securing 
her  part  of  that  diminuendo.)  She 
ached  at  the  thought  of  the  effort  that 
had  gone  into  teaching  that  hushed 
tone,  of  the  patience  and  self-control 
and  endlessly  repeated  persistence  in 
molding  into  something  shapely  the 
boys'  puppy-like  inability  to  think  of 
anything  but  aimless  play.  It  had 
taken  hours  out  of  her  life,  crammed 
as  it  was  far  beyond  what  was  possi- 
ble with  work  that  must  be  done. 
Done  for  other  people.  Not  for  her. 
Not  for  the  mother. 
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HIS  HAD  been  one  of  the  things 
that  must  be  done.  And  she  had  done 
it.  There  he  stood,  her  little  David, 
a  fully  accredited  part  of  his  corner 
of  society,  as  good  as  anybody, 
the  threat  of  the  inferiority-feeling 
averted  for  this  time,  ready  to  face 
the  future  with  enough  self-confi- 
dence to  cope  with  what  would  come 
next.  The  door  had  been  slammed 
in  his  face.  She  had  pushed  it  open, 
and  he  had  gone  through. 

The  hvmn  ended.  The  burst  of 
parental  applause  began  clamorously. 
Little  Janey,  carried  away  by  the 
festival  excitement,  clapped  with  all 
her  might — "learning  the  customs  of 
her  corner  of  society"  thought  her 
mother,  smiling  tenderly  at  the  petal- 
soft  noiselessness  of  the  tiny  hands. 

The   third   grade   filed    down   the 
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steps  from  the  platform  and  began  to 
march  back  along  the  aisle.  For  a 
moment,  the  mother  forgot  that  she 
was  no  longer  a  girl  who  expected 
recognition  when  she  had  done 
something  creditable.  David's  class 
clumped  down  the  aisle.  Surely,  she 
thought,  David  would  turn  his  head 
to  where  she  sat  and  thank  her  with 
a  look.  Just  this  once. 

He  did  turn  his  head  as  he  filed  by. 
He  looked  full  at  his  family,  at  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  kid  sister,  his 
big  brother  and  sister  from  the  high 
school.  He  gave  them  a  formal,  small 
nod  to  show  that  he  knew  they  were 
there,  to  acknowledge  publicly  that 
they  were  his  family.  He  even  smiled, 
a  very  little,  stiffly,  fleetingly.  But  his 
look  was  not  for  her.  It  was  just  as 
much  for  those  of  his  family  who  had 
been  bored  and  impatient  spectators 
of  her  struggle  to  help  him,  as  for 
her  who  had  given  part  of  her  life 
to  roll  that  stone  up  hill,  a  part  of  her 
life  she  never  could  get  back. 

She  shifted  Janey 's  weight  a  little 
on  her  knees.  Of  course.  Did 
mothers  ever  expect  to  be  thanked? 
They  were  to  accept  what  they  re- 
ceived, without  bitterness,  without 
resentment.  After  all,  that  was  what 
mothers  worked  for — not  for  thanks, 
but  to  do  their  job.  The  sharp  chisel 
of  life,  driven  home  by  experience, 
flaked  off  expertly  another  flint- 
hard  chip  from  her  blithe,  selfish 
girlhood.  It  fell  away  from  the 
woman  she  was  growing  to  be,  and 
dropped  soundlessly  into  the  abyss 
of  time. 

After  all,  she  thought,  hearing 
vaguely  the  seventh-graders  now  on 
the  platform  (none  of  her  four  was 
in  the  seventh  grade),  David  was 
only  eight.  At  that  age  they  were, 
in  personality,  completely  cocoons, 
as  in  their  babyhood  thev  had  been 
physical  cocoons.  The  time  had  not 
come  yet  for  the  inner  spirit  to  stir, 
to  waken,  to  give  a  sign  that  it  lived. 

It  certainly  did  not  stir  in  young 
David  that  winter.  There  was  no  sign 
that  it  lived.  The  snowy  weeks  came 
and  went.  He  rose,  ravenously 
hungry,  ate  an  enormous  breakfast 
with  the  family,  and  clumped  off  to 
school  with  his  own  third-graders. 
The  usual  three  stormed  back  after 
school,  flinging  around  a  cloud  of 
overshoes,  caps,  mittens,  wind- 
breakers.   For   their  own  good,   for 


the  sake  of  their  wives-to-be,  for 
the  sake  of  the  homes  that  would  be 
dependent  on  them,  they  must  be 
called  back  with  the  hard-won,  equa- 
ble reasonableness  of  the  mother, 
and  reminded  to  pick  up  and  put 
away.  David's  special  two  friends 
came  to  his  house  at  four  to  eat  her 
cookies,  or  went  to  each  other's 
houses  to  eat  other  cookies.  They 
giggled,  laughed  raucously,  kidded 
and  joshed  each  other,  pushed  each 
other  around.  They  made  snow-forts 
in  their  front  yards,  they  skated  with 
awkward  energy  on  the  place  where 
the  brook  overflowed  the  meadow, 
took  their  sleds  out  to  Hingham  Hill 
for  coasting,  made  plans  for  a  shack 
in  the  woods  next  summer. 


In 


THE  evening,  if  the  homework 
had  been  finished  in  time,  they  were 
allowed  to  visit  each  other  for  an 
hour,  to  make  things  with  Meccano, 
things  which  were  a  source  of  enor- 
mous pride  to  the  eight-year-olds, 
things  which  the  next  morning  fell 
over,  at  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
mother's  broom. 

At  that  age,  thought  the  mother, 
their  souls,  if  any,  were  certainly  no 
more  than  seeds,  deep  inside  their 
hard,  muscular,  little-boy  flesh.  How 
do  souls  develop,  she  wondered  occa- 
sionally, as  she  washed  dishes,  made 
beds,  selected  carrots  at  the  market, 
answered  the  telephone.  How  do 
souls  develop  out  of  those  rough-and- 
ready  little  males?  If  they  do 
develop  ? 

David  and  Peter,  living  close  to 
each  other,  shared  the  evening  play- 
hour  more  often  than  the  third  boy 
who  lived  across  the  tracks.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  by  themselves,  to 
each  other's  house,  even  though  it 
was  winter-black  at  seven  o'clock. 
Peter  lived  on  the  street  above  theirs, 
up  the  hill.  There  was  a  short-cut 
down  across  a  vacant  lot,  which  was 
in  sight  of  one  or  the  other  house, 
all  the  way.  It  was  safe  enough,  even 
for  youngsters,  even  at  night.  The 
little  boys  loved  that  downhill  short- 
cut. Its  steep  slope  invited  their  feet 
to  fury.  Never  using  the  path,  they 
raced  down  in  a  spray  of  snow  kicked 
up  by  their  flying  overshoes,  arriving 
at  the  house,  their  cheeks  flaming, 
flinging  themselves  like  cannon  balls 
against  the  kitchen  door,  tasting  a 
little  the  heady   physical   fascination 
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of  speed,  on  which,  later  as  ski- 
runners,  they  would  become  wildly 
drunken. 

"Sh!  David!  Not  so  loud!"  his 
mother  often  said,  springing  up  from 
her  mending  at  the  crash  of  the 
banged-open  door.  "Father's  trying 
to  do  some  accounts,"  or  "Sister  has 
company  in  the  living  room." 

Incessant  acrobatic  feat — to  keep 
five  people  of  different  ages  and  per- 
sonalities, all  living  under  the  same 
roof,  from  stepping  on  each  other's 
feet.  Talk  about  keeping  five  balls 
in  the  air  at  the  same  time!  That  was 
nothing  compared  to  keeping  five 
people  satisfied  to  live  with  each 
other,  to  provide  each  one  with  ap- 
proximately what  he  needed  and 
wanted  without  taking  away  some- 
thing needed  by  one  of  the  others. 
(Arithmetically  considered,  there 
were  of  course  six  people  living  under 
that  roof.  But  she  did  not  count.  She 
was  the  mother.  She  took  what  she 
got,  what  was  left.  .  .  .) 

That  winter,  as  the  orbits  of  the 
older  children  lay  more  outside  the 
house,  she  found  herself  acquiring  a 
new  psychological  skill  that  was  al- 
most eerie.  She  could  be  in  places 
where  she  was  not,  at  all.  She  had 
an  astral  body  which  could  go  any- 
where. Anywhere,  that  is,  where  one 
of  her  five  was. 

She  was  with  her  honey-sweet  big 
daughter  in  the  living  room,  playing 
games  with  high-school  friends  (was 
there  butter  enough,  she  suddenly 
asked  herself,  for  the  popcorn  the 
young  people  would  inevitably  want, 
later?).  She  was  upstairs  where  her 
husband  sat,  leaning  over  the  desk, 
frowning  in  attentiveness  at  a  page  of 
figures — that  desk  light  was  not 
strong  enough.  Better  put  the  flood- 
light up  there  tomorrow. 

She  was  in  the  sun  porch  of  the 
neighbor's  house,  where  her  little  son 
was  bolting  Meccano-strips  together 
with  his  square,  strong,  not-very- 
clean  hands — his  soul,  if  an  v.  dor- 
mant far  within  his  sturdy  body. 
She  floated  above  the  scrimmage  in 
the  high-school  gym,  where  her  first- 
born played  basketball  with  ferocity, 
pouring  out  through  that  channel 
the  rage  of  malcness  constantly 
gathering  in  his  big  frame  which 
grew  that  year  with  such  fantastic 
rapidity  that  he  seemed  taller  at 
breakfast   than    he    had    been    when 
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he  went  to  bed.  She  sent  her  astral 
body  upstairs  to  where  her  little 
daughter,  her  baby,  her  darling,  slept 
with  one  doll  in  her  arms  and  three 
others  on  the  pillow  beside  her.  That 
blanket  was  not  warm  enough  for 
Janey.  When  she  went  to  bed,  she 
would  put  on  another  one. 

She  was  all  of  them.  First  one,  then 
another.  When  was  she  herself? 
When  did  her  soul  have  time  to 
stretch  its  wings? 

One  evening  this  question  tried  to 
push  itself  into  her  mind,  but  was 
swept  aside  by  her  suddenly  know- 
ing, as  definitely  as  if  she  had  heard 
a  clock  strike,  or  the  doorbell  ring, 
that  the  time  had  passed  for  David's 
return  from  his  evening  play  hour 
with  Peter.  She  looked  at  her  watch. 
But  she  did  not  need  to.  A  sixth 
sense  told  her  heart,  as  with  a  blow, 


The  path  of  a  good  woman  is  in- 
deed strewn  with  flowers;  but  they 
rise  behind  her  steps,  not  before 
them. — JOHN  RUSKIN 


that  he  should  before  this  have  come 
pelting  home  down  the  hill,  plowing 
the  deep  snow  aside  in  clouds,  hurl- 
ing himself  against  the  kitchen  door. 
He  was  late.  Her  astral  self,  annihi- 
lating time  and  space,  fled  out  to  look 
for  him.  He  must  have  left  the  other 
house  some  time  ago.  Peter's  mother 
always  sent  him  home  promptly. 

She  laid  down  the  stocking  she 
was  darning,  stepped  into  the  dark 
kitchen,  and  put  her  face  close  to 
the  window  to  look  out.  It  was  a 
cloudless  cold  night.  Every  detail  of 
the  back-yard  world  was  visible,  al- 
most transparent,  in  the  pale  radiance 
that  fell  from  the  stars.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind.  She  could  sec  everything: 
the  garbage  pail  at  the  woodshed 
door,  the  trampled  snow  of  the  drive- 
way, the  clothes  she  had  washed  that 
morning  and  Left  on  the  line,  the 
deep  unbroken  snow  beyond  the 
yard,  (he  path  leading  up  the  hill. 

Then  she  saw  David.  He  was 
standing  hall  way  down,  as  still  as 
the  frozen  night  around  him. 

But  David   never  stood   still. 

Knee-deep  in  the  snow  he  stood, 
looking  all  around  him.  She  saw  him 
slowly  turn  his  head  to  one  side,  to 
the  other.  He  lifted  his  lace  toward 
the  sky.  It  was  almost  frightening  to 


see  David  stand  so  still.  What  could 
he  be  looking  at?  What  was  there  he 
could  be  seeing?  Or  hearing?  For  as 
she  watched  him,  the  notion  crossed 
her  mind  that  he  seemed  to  be 
listening.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
hear.  Nothing. 

She  did  not  know  what  was  hap- 
pening to  her  little  son.  Nor  what 
to  do.  So  she  did  nothing.  She  stood 
as  still  as  he,  her  face  at  the  window, 
lost  in  wonder. 

She  saw  him,  finally,  stir  and  start 
slowly,  slowly  down  the  path.  But 
David  never  moved  slowly.  Had  he 
perhaps  had  a  quarrel  with  Peter? 
Had  Peter's  mother  been  unkind  to 
him? 

It  could  do  no  harm  now  to  go  to 
meet  him,  she  thought,  and  by  that 
time,  she  could  not,  anxious  as  she 
was,  not  go  to  meet  him.  She  opened 
the  kitchen  door  and  stepped  out 
into  the  dark,  under  the  stars. 

He  saw  her,  he  came  quickly  to 
her,  he  put  his  arms  around  her 
waist.  With  every  fiber  of  her  body, 
which  had  borne  his,  she  felt  a  dif- 
ference in  him. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so 
she  said  nothing. 

It  was  her  son  who  spoke.  "It's  so 
still,"  he  said  quietly  in  a  hushed 
voice,  a  voice  she  had  never  heard 
before.  "It's  so  still!" 

He  pressed  his  cheek  against  her 
breast  as  he  tipped  his  head  back  to 
look  up.  "All  those  stars,"  he  mur- 
mured dreamilv,  "they  shine  so.  But 
they  don't  make  a  sound.  They — 
they're   nice,   aren't   they?" 

He  stood  a  little  away  from  her  to 
look  up  into  her  face.  "Do  you  re- 
member— in  the  song — 'the  world  in 
solemn  stillness  lay'?"  he  asked  her, 
but  he  knew  she  remembered. 

The  starlight  showed  him  clear. 
his  honest,  little-boy  eyes  wide,  fixed 
trustingly  on  his  mother's.  He  was 
deeply  moved.  Bui  calm.  This  had 
come  to  him  while  he  was  still  so 
young  that  he  could  be  calmed  by  his 
mother's  being  with  him.  He  hail  not 
known  that  he  had  an  inner  sanctu- 
ary. Now  he  stood  in  it.  awe-struck 
at  his  lii si  sight  of  beauty.  And 
opened  the  door  to  his  mother. 

As  naturally  as  he  breathed,  he  put 
into  his  mother's  hands  the  pure 
rounded  pearl  of  a  shared  joy.  "I 
though)    1   heard  them  singing — sort 

of,"  he  told  her. 
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IT  WAS  JUST  the  kind  of  Christmas 
eve  to  walk  to  church.  Just  enough 
soft,  sparkly  snow  for  making  tracks. 
But  Stevie  wasn't  happy. 

Larry  was  happy — he  was  a  Wise 
Man   in  the  church-school  pageant. 

Linda  was  happy — she  was  the  inn- 
keeper's little  daughter  in  the  pageant. 

Mama  was  going  to  help  children 
put  on  their  costumes.  Daddy  was  go- 
ing to  see  that  the  manger  and  the 
straw  and  the  shepherds'  crooks  and 
the  Wise  Men's  gifts  were  all  ready. 

But  Stevie  wasn't  anything. 

"Why  can't  I  be  a  Wise  Man  like 
Larry?"  he  asked  for  the  tenth  time. 

"You're  too  little,"  said  Larry. 

"Then  why  can't  I  be  the  baby 
Jesus?" 

"You're  too  big,"  said  Linda. 

"But  you  and  the  other  kindergart- 
ners  are  going  to  sing  Away  in  a  Man- 
ger" Mama  reminded  him. 

"But  I  want  to  do  something  by  my- 
self," insisted  Stevie. 

"I  tell  you,  Stevie,"  said  Daddy  as 
they  went  into  the  church,  "you  can 
help  me  get  things  ready  on  the  stage." 

That  was  better  than  doing  nothing. 
So  Stevie  handed  Daddy  the  hammer. 
He  helped  push  the  extra  piano  behind 
the  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  He 
put  straw  in  the  manger  and  he  helped 
set  the  manger  right  under  a  star  hang- 
ing from  an  electric  light  cord. 

"Did  you  check  the  star?"  one  of  the 
men,  Mr.  Beadles,  asked. 

Daddy  hurried  to  press  a  button.  The 
star  didn't  light! 

"I  supposed  it  was  all  right,"  said 
Mr.  Beadles.  "We  can't  fix  it  now!  The 
pageant  is  starting!" 

What  could  they  do?  Mr.  Beadles 
looked  at  Daddy;  Daddy  looked  at  him. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Beadles. 
"There's  a  big,  strong  flashlight  in  the 
cupboard.  If  we  could  turn  it  on  the 
manger,  it  would  look  like  light  shin- 
ing from  a  star." 

Mr.  Beadles  hurried  to  bring  the 
flashlight.  He  and  Daddy  Learner  tip- 
toed around  back  of  the  curtain.  Stevie 
followed.  There  stood  the  piano,  right 
where  the  two  halves  of  the  curtain 
came  together. 
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"If  someone  could  get  on  top  of  toe 
piano  .  .  ."  said  Mr.  Beadles. 

"I  can!"  said  Stevie. 

"I  believe  you  can,"  agreed  Daddy. 

Quickly  Mr.  Beadles  opened  the  cur- 
tains a  little.  Daddy  stood  Stevie  on  top 
of  the  piano.  Carefully  Stevie  held  the 
flashlight.  He  was  really  high  up! 

The  lights  went  low.  Someone  was 
reading  from  the  Bible,  "And  she  gave 
birth  to  her  first-born  son.  .  .  ." 

"Now,"  whispered  Daddy.  "Stevie, 
turn  on  the  flashlight." 

Stevie  clicked  it.  A  strong  beam  of 
light  shone  on  the  manger,  right  on 
the  doll  that  looked  like  baby  Jesus. 

The  kindergarteners  came  on  stage 
to  sing  Away  in  a  Manger.  Then  the 
shepherds,  and  more  singing  .  .  .  Stevie's 
hands  grew  tired,  but  he  held  onto  the 
flashlight  until  the  Wise  Men  arrived 
with  gifts  for  little  Jesus. 

On  the  way  home  Mama  said, 
"Stevie,  where  were  you?" 

Stevie  made  happy,  dancing  tracks 
in  the  snow. 

"I  was  the  star!"  he  shouted. 


IOW  MANY  of  the  blanks  can  you 
filV  in  below  in  the  Bible\tory  of  the 
fiyst  Christmas?  Answers  on  page  70. 

1.  When    was    governor    of 

,    the    order    was    given    for    a 

to  be  taken. 

2.  So  it  was  that  and  


had  to  go  to 


to  be 


ited. 


3.  While  they  were  there,  their  baby 
named  was . 

4.  were  the  first  to  hear  the 

news. 

5.  An  — 


told  them  they  would 


find  the  baby  in  a 
6.  Later,  


-,  guided   by 


came  to  see 


7.  They    brought    gifts    of 
,  and  . 


8.  They   called   the   baby 


of 
the 

9.  Mary   and    Joseph    took    Jesus    to 
live  in  for  a  while. 

10.  Then    they   returned    to  , 

where  Jesus  grew  in  with  Cod 

and  man. 


THE  REASON 


by  Clarice  Foster   Booth 


My  father  hung  a  glistening  star 
High  on  our  Christmas  tree, 
And  when  I  asked,  he  told  me  why 
He  placed   it   there:    "You   see, 


"That  first  glad  Christmas  long  ago 
When  Jesus  came,"  he  said, 
"A  great  star  shone  out  brilliantly 
Above  the  Christ  child's  bed. 


"And  ever  since,  no  Christmas  tree 
Seems   quite   complete   without 
A  star  upon  its  highest  branch, 
Shining    round    about." 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  YOU  CAN  MAKE 


GlVING  PRESENTS  that  you  have 
made  yourself  shows  that  you  have 
thought  specially  of  those  who  receive 
them.  Here  are  suggestions  for  using 
materials  to  be  found  around  the  house. 
Gather  all  the  things  you  will  need 
in  one  room,  spread  out  newspapers  to 
work  on — and  shut  the  door  if  you're 
making  something  for  one  of  the  fam- 
ily! Perhaps,  though,  your  whole  family 
might  work  together  for  one  evening 
making  gifts  for  friends. 

GROCERY    LIST   PAD 

Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  nine  inches 
long  and  five  inches  wide.  Decorate  it 
at  the  top  and  around  the  edges  with 
crayons.  Punch  two  holes  at  the  top 
and  put  a  colored  string  in  to  hang  it 

by- 

Now  cut  about  25  pieces  of  white 
paper  six  inches  long  by  four  inches 
wide.  Attach  these  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  cardboard,  either  by  sewing  or 
by  using  metal  paper  fasteners  with 
round  heads  (brads). 

Here  it  is — a  pad  ready  for  someone 
to  hang  on  a  kitchen  wall  and  jot  down 
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by  VERA  CHANNELS 


on  it  such  needs  as  "coffee — butter — po- 
tatoes." 

DECORATED    DISHES 

(Jet  together  string,  glue,  and  a  glass 
dish,  a  bottle  or  a  drinking  glass.  By 
gluing  on  the  string,  you  can  turn  the 
dish  into  a  pretty  container  for  candy, 
the  bottle  into  a  holder  for  salad  oil  or 
vinegar,  and  the  drinking  glass  into  a 
vase. 

You  can  use  colored  string  or  you 
can  use  white  string  and  paint  it  with 


poster  paint  after  it  is  glued  on.  De- 
signs can  be  made  with  two  or  three 
different  colors.  You  might  put  a  flower 
design  on  the  vase  or  you  might  glue 
on  colored  string  in  the  form  of  a  word 
to  show  what  the  article  is  to  be  used 
for,  as,  for  example,  "Candy." 

First  cover  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
object  with  glue.  Start  the  string  at  the 
very  center  and  wind  around  and 
around,  pressing  tightly  into  the  glue. 
When  the  bottom  is  finished,  add  glue 
to  the  sides  and  continue  winding  the 
string  as  high  as  you  like. 


NAPKIN  OR  LETTER  HOLDER 
Here  is  a  gift  that  the  boys  can  make. 
Get  a  board  one-fourth  inch  thick.  Cut 
from  it  a  piece  six  inches  by  two  and 
one-half  inches.  Cut  another  piece  six 
inches  by  four  inches. 

From    another    board    one-half    inch 


thick,  cut  a  piece  six  inches  by  three 
and  one-half  inches.  Then  saw  and 
chisel  two  grooves  one-fourth  inch  wide 
in  the  long  way  of  this  piece.  Each 
groove  should  be  one-half  inch  deep 
and  one-half  inch  from  the  outside  edge. 

Use  strong  glue  to  glue  the  other 
two  pieces  of  wood  into  the  grooves. 
The  smaller  one  becomes  the  front  of 
a  holder  for  napkins  or  letters. 

You  can  wax  it  or  paint  it.  For  Christ- 
mas breakfast,  you  might  paint  it  red 
and  fill  it  with  Christmas  paper  nap- 
kins. 
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Connect    the    Dots  .      .  and  see 
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Jesse  Stuart  takes  a  new 
look  at  his  native  hills. 


Barnabas  and  his 


LOOKS  AT 
NEW  BOOKS 


NO  VIS/TORS 
DOCTORS  ORDER1. 


I,  BARNABAS,  have  seen  the  bright 
dry  autumn  turn  into  drab  gray.  The 
cold  rain  is  falling  and  winter  is  near. 
I  sit  beside  an  open  fire,  new  books  in 
colorful  jackets  stacked  beside  me. 

Autumn  walked  across  the  land  and 
is  gone.  In  his  new  book,  the  naturalist, 
Edwin  Way  Teale,  goes  along  with 
the  season  to  capture  its  many  faces  in 
picture  and  prose.  The  result  is  Autumn 
Across  America  (Dodd,  Mead,  386  pp., 
$5.75). 

Teale  is  a  keen  observer.  He  knows 
nature.  He  is  an  accomplished  writer 
and  photographer.  He  walks  with  credit 
along  the  trails  blazed  so  well  by  Ex- 
plorer William  Beebe  and  the  versa- 


tile   Donald    Cnlross    Peattie.    His 

beautiful   new   book    is   both   a   record 
of  and  a  tribute  to  a  favorite  season. 

Publisher  Julian  Messner  offers  a 
paper-bound  edition  of  Arctic  Adven- 
turer Peter  Freuchen's  autobiogra- 
phy, Vagrant  Vising  (413  pp.,  $1.95), 
down  $3.05  from  the  original,  cloth- 
bound  edition.  If  this  means  a  cut  in 
royalties  for  Freuchen,  he  can  probably 
afford  it  now  that  he's  won  top  prize 
on  TV's  $64,000  Question.  Most  quot- 
able quote  in  the  book  comes  from 
Freuchen's  mother,  who  often  com- 
manded: "Go  see  what  the  children 
are  doing  and  tell  them  not  to." 


The  Blind  Harper, 

tarred  by  an  unknown 

artist  who  lived 

nearly  1500 

years  bejore  Christ, 

was   found   on    an 

Egyptian  tomb. 

(  Taken  from  jacket, 

Atlas  of  the  Bible.) 


The  late  Archibald  Land  Fleming 

was  an  Arctic  adventurer  of  another 
sort.  He  brought  God's  word  to  the 
Eskimo  by  dog  sled,  ice  breaker  and 
plane.  His  autobiography  is  Archibald 
the  Arctic  (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
399  pages,  $5).  An  Episcopal  bishop  of 
the  Arctic,  Fleming  loved  the  Eskimos, 
risked  death  to  teach  and  minister  to 
them,  leaves  us  a  vivid  picture  of  primi- 
tive people  in  a  frozen  land. 

Two  years  ago,  Jesse  Stuart,  author 
and  lecturer,  was  speaking  before  a  col- 
lege audience  in  Murray,  Ky.  Shordy 
after  his  speech,  he  collapsed  with  a 
heart  attack.  At  the  hospital,  he  was 
blue  and  gasping  for  breath,  his  in- 
jured heart  beating  250  times  a  minute. 
It  was  thought  he  had  only  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  to  live. 

Modern  medical  science  saved  Jesse 
Stuart.  He  went  back  to  his  beloved 
W-Hollow  in  the  hills  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, a  phase  of  life  he  had  relished 
behind  him  forever. 

"Once  my  world  had  been  the  Amer- 
ican skies,  the  long  train  trails  that  span 
the  continent,  the  ribbons  of  highway 
across  this  vast  beautiful  America.  .  .  . 
Now  my  world  was  reduced  to  my 
home,  my  farm,  my  hills.  I  lived  more 
closely  with  my  wife,  my  daughter,  my 
animal  friends.  I  thought  more  deeply 
of  my  God." 

What  Stuart  saw,  felt  and  recalled 
during  the  first  year  of  his  recovery  is 
in  The  Year  of  My  Rebirth  (McGraw- 
Hill,  342  pp.,  $4.75).  Written  in  the 
style  that  made  him  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  regional  writers,  this  is  a 
happy  song  of  thanksgiving  and  redis- 
covery of  fundamentals  by  a  man  who 
was  given  a  new  life.  Once  again  Stuart 
is  writing  of  the  people,  the  hills,  the 
forests  and  fields  of  W-Hollow.  He  lis- 
tens, as  he  listened  when  a  boy,  to  the 
Kentucky  wind  that  blows  forever  be- 
tween the  hills. 

Stuart,  a  Methodist,  went  back  to 
the    110-year-old    church    of    his    fore- 
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fathers  four  months  after  his  heart  at- 
tack. 

"I  listened  to  the  familiar  hymns,  solt 
organ  music,  a  moving  prayer,  a  sound, 
ringing  sermon,"  he  writes.  "My  friends 
at  church,  remembering  the  'No  Visi- 
tors, Doctor's  Orders'  sign  at  the  end 
of  our  lane,  spoke  quietly  to  me,  with 
affection  in  their  eyes,  and  moved  on." 

So  Jesse  Stuart  lives  quietly  today  in 
Greenup  County,  Kentucky — no  more 
lecture  tours,  no  more  racing  for  trains 
and  planes.  The  old  Stuart,  at  his  worst, 
was  good.  The  new  Stuart,  in  this  book, 
is  Stuart  at  his  best. 

The  other  day  I  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  paused 
before  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Karnak  and  strolled  by  moonlight 
among  ghostly  ruins  in  the  heart  of  the 
Syrian  desert. 

All  of  this  came  about  when  Atlas  of 
the  Bible  (Thomas  Nelson  &  Son,  165 
pp.,  $15)  crossed  my  desk,  snagging  my 
attention  for  a  couple  of  hours  with 
magnificent  picture  displays  alone.  If 
you  are  not  planning  a  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land,  this  is  the  next  best  way  to  pay 
that  area  a  visit. 

If,  I  should  add,  you  have  $15! 

Atlas  of  the  Bible,  if  not  over-priced, 
is  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  many. 
For  my  money,  the  choice  is  The  West- 
minster Historical  Atlas  of  the  Bible, 
edited  by  George  Ernest  Wright  and 
Floyd  V.  Filson  (Westminster  Press, 
114  pp.,  $6.95).  Although  not  so  elab- 
orate as  the  Nelson  publication,  the 
Westminster  Atlas  is  comprehensive 
enough  for  most  purposes.  And, 
brother,  look  at  the  books  I  can  buy 
with  the  extra  $8.05! 

Self-help  writers  have  been  prolific, 
as  always.  The  editorial  staff  of  To- 
gether has  done  some  threshing — and 
we  offer  the  titles  noted  on  this 
page,  as  the  best-of-the-crop.  We'd  also 
have  included  The  Mind  Goes  Forth 
(Norton,  384  pp.,  $3.95),  by  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet,  if  it  hadn't  been 
reviewed  in  October. 

Deep  Thinkers  Department:  Peter 
Vicreck,  Pulitzer  prize  winning  pro- 
fessor, comes  up  with  The  Unadjusted 
Man  (Beacon  Press,  332  pp.,  $5),  a 
mighty  complicated  and  wordy  tome 
for  the  average  reader.  Like  most  of 
Viercck's  work,  this  has  a  low  reada- 
bility score  because  of  top-heavy  words 
and  somersaulting  phrases  that  get 
bogged  down  in  political  controversy. 

Some  real  thought-provokcrs  shine 
through  the  wordiness  and  politicking 
(we're  not  criticizing  Viereck's  mental 
apparatus,    so    acute    that    it    has    ap- 


BY  YOUR  OWN  BOOTSTRAPS 


AUTOCONDITIONING:  The  New  Way  to  a  Successful  Life, 
by  Home//  Hart.  (Prentice-Hall,  255  pp.,  $4.95.)  Described  as  a 
"breakthrough"  in  psychology,  this  is  the  result  of  years  of  research 
at  Duke  University.  Complete  with  a  "mood  meter"  to  record 
your  own  psychological  ups  and  downs,  plus  easy-to-understand 
advice  on  emotional  problems. 

THE  MAGIC  POWER  OF  YOUR  MIND,  by  Walter  M.  Germain. 

(Hawthorn,  301  pp.,  $4.95.)  We  used  to  call  it  the  sub-conscious 
mind;  Germain  renames  it  the  supraconscious.  He  tells  how  it 
can  give  you  "the  simple  keys  to  happiness  and  to  a  longer  and 
more  vital  life,"  and  supplies  an  "unhappiness  chart"  to  record 
your  moods  for  every  day  of  the  week. 

YOUR  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS,  by  Harold  Sherman.  (Putnam, 
171  pp.,  $2.95.)  Sherman  sticks  to  the  conventional  term  "sub- 
conscious" but  casts  new  light  on  it.  "Health,  happiness  and 
prosperity"  are  in  prospect  for  those  who  control  and  direct  this 
"creative  power,"  he  says. 

READING  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  ADULTS,  by  Paul  D.  Leedy. 
(McGraw-Hill,  456  pp.,  $5.95.)  A  big  book  on  a  timely  and  im- 
portant subject.  It  points  out  reading  weaknesses  and  tells  how 
to  speed  up  your  reading  and  understanding.  Be  serious  in  your 
desire  for  self-improvement  when  you  get  this  one.  But  it's  worth 
the  reading  effort. 

THE  WRITERS'  CONFERENCE  COMES  TO  YOU,  by  Benjamin 
P.  Browne.  (The  fudson  Press,  42>  pp.,  $5.)  For  the  would-be 
writer,  particularly  in  the  field  of  religious  journalism.  Here  are 
some  50  articles  taken  from  lectures  at  writers'  conferences.  Well- 
known  writers  and  editors  reveal  tricks-of-their-trade  to  aspiring 
authors. 

ANALYZE  YOURSELF,  by  Prince  Leopold  Loewenstein  and 
William  Gerhardi.  (Hawthorn,  120  pp.,  $3.95.)  Want  to  know 
what's  wrong  with  you?  What's  right?  A  unique  and  highly 
personal  questionnaire,  using  the  techniques  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy, is  included  to  give  you  the  low-down  on  yourself.  Your  an- 
swers will  be  revealing  ami— if  you  want  to  make  a  party  game 
out  of  it — amusing  to  others! 

THE  MASTER  GUIDE  FOR  SPEAKERS,  by  Lawrence  M.  Brings. 
(T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  409  pp.,  $4.95.)  The  most  important  thing 

in  a  speech,  they  Say,  is  how  it  begins  and  how  it  ends.  This  book 

oilers   hundreds  of   possibilities,   numerous   anecdotes    ("1   have 

been  talking  to  your  chairman  during  dinner  and  we  exchanged 

ideas    now  my  mind  is  a  blank")  and  wisdom  ("The  more  you 

say,  the  less  people  remember"). 
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"For  all  of  the  family — 

a  fascinating  new  approach 

to  the  Bible."* 


/ 


By 

EDITH  DEEN 


ALLOFTHE 

WOMEN  op 

THE  BIBLE 


Already  a  classic  —  the  comprehensive,  one-volume  work  on  ALL 
of  the  women  of  the  Bible.  In  a  single  book  the  author,  with 
brilliance  and  authority,  has  brought  together  a  feminine  por- 
trait gallery  unsurpassed  in  all  literature. 

Its  316  concise  biographies  bring  you  saints  and  sinners,  wives 
and  mothers,  queens  and  prophetesses,  in  rich,  inspiring  detail 
—  not  only  the  great  women  of  the  Scriptures  but  also  those 
immortalized  in  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph. 

"Delightful  ...  of  great  value  and  uniqueness." 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
"A  fresh  treatment  of  a  rich  body  of  material  ...  a  finely  re- 
warding volume."— Harnett  T.  Kane 

"Not  only  lively  and  readable,  but  invaluable  as  a  reference 
book."— #  Alice  Parmelee,  author  of  A  Guidebook  to  the  Bible. 

432  pages,  handsome  gift  format  •  $4.95 

At  your  Methodist  bookstore 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


share  the  spirit  of  Christmas  . . .  give 

ChRiscmas 


* 


The  All-New  Volume  26 


An  American  Annual  of  Christmas  Literature  and  Art 
Edited  by  RANDOLPH  E.  HAUGAN 
Every  page  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  Christ- 
mas itself,  with  the  Gospel  account  beautifully 
illustrated  in  full  color  .  .  .  many  intriguing 
stories  and  articles  such  as  Christmas  in 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England  .  .  .  three  pages 
of  festive  Christmas  poetry  ...  six  carols  by 
contemporary  composers  —  and  a  gorgeous 
gallery  of  full-page  full-color  reproductions  of 
color  photographs  and  art  from  the  Masters 
suitable  for  framing.  68  pages  —  I0J/s"xl33/t" 
Decide  now  to  give  yourself  and  your  friends 
a  gift  of  Christmas. 

^C  GIFT  EDITION  — $1.25 
s£  Library  Edition  (Cloth  bound)  — $3.00 


lgsburg 


At  your  Methodist 

bookstore  .  .  .  or 

use  the  coupon  below 


I  enclose  S_ 


for 


copies  Gift  Edition 

(SI. 25  each) and copies 

Library  Edition  ($3.00 
each.) 


_Zone State- 


PUBLISHING  HOUSE/426  So.  Fifth  Street 


Depl.  T 
Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 


parently  over-learned  the  English  lan- 
guage), but  occasionally  the  author  gets 
carried  away  with  his  own  dark  blue 
vitriol. 

An  internal  threat  to  America's 
value-heritage,  he  says,  is  "the  new, 
mealy-mouthed  lip-service  to  religion, 
tradition,  the  constitution,  and  kindness 
to  dumb  animals." 

High  point  of  humor  comes  in  a 
speech  ghost-written  lor  some  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  distant  future,  offering 
"global  lobal  liberation"  to  produce  to- 
tally adjusted  men  by  mass,  free,  state- 


F ait/h    Baldwin 


supported,  compulsory  lobotomy  for  all. 

Pleasant  chit-chat,  plus  some  in- 
spirational thinking,  comes  in  Face  To- 
ward the  Spring  by  Faith  Baldwin 
(Rinehart,  203  pp.,  $3),  the  almanac  of 
a  woman's  year.  Many  long-time 
readers  of  The  Christian  Advocate  will 
remember  the  author.  She  sold  some  of 
her  first  short  stories  to  that  publica- 
tion, whose  "tradition  is  continued  by 
Together. 

This  is  an  enjoyable  visit  with  a  well- 
known  writer  (60  novels,  innumerable 
short  stories  and  articles).  She  is  at  her 
best  when  commenting  on  the  haste 
of  modern  living  and  attacking  vul- 
garity in  modern  books.  As  a  Meth- 
odist, her  faith  shines  through  quite 
often : 

"A  little  stocktaking  is  a  wise  move. 
The  younger  vou  are  when  you  start 
setting  aside  a  little  time  for  thinking 
and  not  just  doing — for  getting  ac- 
quainted with  yourself,  for  opening 
your  receptive  spirit  to  the  quiet  word 
of  God — the  happier  you  will  be  in 
later  years.  But  it's  better  late  than 
never." 
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The  Rev.  Dean  E.  Hess  is  a  man 

worth  meeting.  But,  you  may  ask,  how 
is  it  that  a  Protestant  minister — a  man 
dedicated  to  God  and  peace — can  be- 
come a  fighter  pilot  whose  main  mis- 
sion is  to  bomb,  strafe  and  kill? 

This  question  compels  a  deeper  look 
between  the  covers  of  Hess'  book,  Battle 
Hymn  (McGraw-Hill,  246  pp.,  $3.95), 
and  into  the  conscience  of  the  author. 
The  answer  is  there,  not  necessarily  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  but  at 
least  to  the  mind  of  the  combatant. 
This,  perhaps,  is  what  counts  most  of 
all.  For  Hess  asks  no  one  for  approval 
of  his  actions  and  motives.  In  venturing 
off  the  beaten  path,  he  not  only  ac- 
complished remarkable  things  in  com- 
bat and  in  work  with  Korean  war  or- 
phans, but  in  his  ministry  for  God. 

Edward  Perronet,  one  of  John 
Wesley's  young  itinerant  preachers, 
turned  out  to  be  something  of  a  maver- 
ick. He  refused  to  preach  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  master,  although  Wesley — 
then  launching  the  Methodist  move- 
ment in  England — insisted  he  do  so. 

"Mr.  Wesley,"  the  nervous  young 
preacher  said,  "I  feel  so  inadequate  try- 
ing to  proclaim  the  Gospel  when  you 
are  in  the  congregation." 

Wesley  was  peeved.  He  decided  to 
force  the  issue.  At  one  service  he  an- 
nounced— without  warning — that  Per- 
ronet would  preach  from  the  same  pul- 
pit the  following  morning. 

Perronet  said  nothing.  When  time 
for  the  sermon  arrived,  the  young  min- 
ister addressed  the  congregation  which 
included,  incidentally,  a  grim-faced 
Wesley. 

"Let  me  merely  explain,"  he  said, 
"that  I  was  not  consulted  prior  to  Mr. 
Wesley's  announcement  of  last  night, 
nor  had  I  consented  to  fill  the  pulpit 
this  morning.  Consequently,  I  am  going 
to  deliver  the  finest  and  noblest  sermon 
ever  preached." 

With  that,  Perronet  read  the  entire 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  sat  down. 

Wesley  and  Perronet  drifted  apart 
after  that.  Perhaps  Perronet  would  not 
be  remembered  today  had  he  not  writ- 
ten one  of  the  beloved  hymns  of  the 
church,  All  Hail  The  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name,  a  song  which  may  have  inspired 
more  people  than  any  sermon  ever 
preached. 

That  story  of  Wesley  and  Perronet  is 
one  of  50  in  Ernest  K.  Emurian's 
Famous  Stories  of  Inspiring  Hymns 
(W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  185  pp.,  $2.50). 
Hmurian,  a  Methodist  minister  in  Vir- 
ginia, tells  about  personalities  behind 
such  hymns  as  Brighten  the  Corner 
Where  You  Are,  In  the  Garden  and 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy.  In  the  Garden,  by 
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ULPIT,  ALTAR 
CHANCEL,  LECTERN 


Enriched  in  Beauty  with  Non-Tarnishable 

GOLD    OUTLINE    EMBROIDERY 


Choose  from  quality  brocades,  faille  and 
felt  materials  on  which  symbols  of  your 
choice  are  embroidered  and  enriched  in 
beauty  by  our  own  patented  GOLD  OUT- 
LINE— guaranteed  non-tarnishing  for  life 
of  the  Parament.  Colorful  catalog  sheets 
available  on  request. 


•  Altar  Covers 

•  Bible  Markers 

•  Pulpit  and  Lectern 
Scarfs 

•  Communion  Table 
Runners 


Ready-to-Sew  CUT-OUT  KITS 

SAVE  UP  TO  50% !  Quality  materials  all  marked  and  ready 
for  your  volunteer  needleworkers.  Easy-to-follow  instructions — 
including  complete  instructions  for  couching.  Send  today  for 
new  FREE  illustrated  catalog. 


J. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATA- 
LOG SHEETS  AND  PRICES. 


Theodore  (lITHBERTSON,  inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Ecclesiastical  Vestments 
2013  Sansom  Street  •  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  catalog  on  Gold  Outline  Embroidery  Items  and 
Cut-Out  Kits: 


□  GOLD  OUTLINE  EMBROIDERY  ITEMS 
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Keepsake  Plates 
picture  your  church  — 
ideal  group  project 

Every  member  and  friend  of  your  church  will 
thank  you  for  the  chance  to  buy  these  lovely 
spiritual  mementoes.  Fine  glazed  porcelain 
plates  arc  decorated  in  23  Kt  Gold — your 
choice  of  border  designs  An  artist's  drawing 
of  your  church  is  actually  fired  into  the  glaze 
of  the  plate  under  intense  heat  and  will 
never  come  off. 

Your  group  will  enjoy  sponsoring  this  cosy 
fund-raising  project  that  puts  a  reminder  of 
the    church    in    every    home.    Over    two    million 

WORLD   WIDE    Art  Studios,  P.  0.  Box  9512,  Covington,  Tennessee 


Keepsake  Plates  have  been  sold  for  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  organizations. 
They're  ideal  for  anniversaries,  dedications 
and  bazaars.  They  make  wonderful  gifts  for 
Christmas,    weddings,    birthdays. 

Sec  for  yourself  why  Keepsake  Plates  arc 
so  popular.  Send  for  quantity  price  list,  full- 
color  catalog  and  samples  of  plates  we  have 
made  for  other  churches.  Write  today,  of  no 
obligation,  to: 
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before  Your  Eyes 

Sensational  Jeweled 
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The  Most 

App  opriate 

Christmas  Gift 

Look      into      the 

button    on    top    of 

the      exquisite 

srospel      pen      and 

there,    bis    enousrh 

to    read    clear   and 

plain  is  the  entire 

Lord's  Prayer  and 

a   kneeling    child  !    Cross    is   set 

with      12     jewels     for     each 

Apostle. 

JEWELED  CROSS  IS  CLIP 
Shows  outside  pocket  as  proud 
display  of  your  FAITH  !  Beauti- 
ful full  size  ball  pen.  Writes  dry 
with  miracle  ink  that  can't  leak, 
smear,  blot  or  smud.ee.  Retract- 
able point.  ( Refills  in  red,  green 
or  blue  ink  35c  ea.,  3  for  $1.00) 
Your  Name  in  Golden  Letters 
And    to    make    this    the  I    .   O  ^  f 

greatest  value  you've  "'" .)  ^  -*  <- 
ever  seen  your  name  Hot  Stamped 
and  imprinted  in  Gold  Letters  for 
only  25c  if  you  order  promptly. 
TRY  10  DAYS  ON  APPROVAL 
Enclose  $l  cash  for  each  Gospel  Pen 
you  wish  to  order  plus  25c  each  if  you 
want  name  on  pen  (Print  name  plain- 
State  whether  you  want  Protestant  or 
Catholic  version.  Use  10  days.  If  dissatisfied 
return  for  refund.  Write  for  wholesale  prices 
for  school  graduation,  fund  raising  for  your 
church    and    for    incentive    gifts. 

WILLARD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Dept.    925,     I05    W.    Adams    St.,    Chicago    3.     III. 


Order  Any  Book 

.  .  .  you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at  the 
publisher's  advertised  price— we  pay  the 
postage   to   you. 

THE  METHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Order  from   House  serving  you 

Baltimore  3     •      Chicago  11     •      Cincinnati  - 

IMllas  1        •        IVtioit  1        •        Kansas  City  li 

Nashville  2     •     New  York  11     •     itttsbui'Bh  30 

I'ortland  i   •    Richmond  1(1   •    San  Francisco  i 

Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in: 

ATLANTA.  72  Broad  St.,  N.  \V. 

BOSTON,  "77  Boylston  St. 

I.os  ANGELES.  "214  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 


Have  You  Tried  II H II  Jl  1    S 
Sunday  School  Lesson  COMMENTARY? 


|       •  Nothing  like  it!  25th 
|    vear  of  making  BETTER 
TEACHERS.  International 
Uniform   Lesson  Scries. 
Saves    time,  'peps'  interest 
with  four   unique   teaching 
plans.  Supply  all  your  teach- 
ers and  see  the  effect  —  zeal, 
Bible  knowledge,  increase  in 
souls.   25  special  features, 


320  pages,  washable 


cloth   binding,  only 


$2.25 


Order  today  from  your  bookstore,  or 


THE  HIGLEY  PRESS 


DEPT.    M-S3 
BUTLER,   IND. 


Put  Your  Faith  To  Work 

Karl  H.  A.  Rest  Church  membership  is 
meaningless  unless  Chris- 
tians translate  their   faith 

into  active  participation  in  church  life. 

Includes   practical   and   specific   suggestions 

for  laymen.  $2.75 


A  Theology  For 
Christian  Stewardship 

T.  A.  Kantonen        For  the  first  time  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  theology  under- 
lying Christian  stewardship.  By  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  theologians.  $2.00 


To  Enjoy  God 


Ruth  M.  Berry  God  can  be  enjoyed.  Ruth 
Berry  finds— and  the -ways 
of  enjoying  Him  are  end- 
lessly varied.  This  story  of  her  life,  much  of 
it  lived  among  the  routines  of  church  work, 
reflects  a  deep  Christian  faith.  Told  with 
humor  and  insight.  S3. 50 


The  Times  Test  The  Church 

Frederick  K.  What  is  the  influence  of 

Wentz  the  Protestant  Church  in 

the  United  States?  Are  we 
in  the  midst  of  a  revival?  Js  the  church  keep- 
ing pace  with  our  rapidly  changing  world  ?  A 
highly  readable  book  of  interest  to  every 
active  church-goer.  Foreword  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette.  $1.95 


At  all  book  stores 

MUHLENBERG  PRESS 

PHILADELPHIA 


When    writing   to   the   advertisers,    be    sure 
to      say,      "I      saw      it      in      TOCETHER." 


20th  EDITION 

.»>  Bible 

anMiwb 

{Formerly  known  as  "Pocket  Bible  Handbook"} 

Book  OF  a  Lifetime  .  .  .  For  a  Lifetime 

Loved  alike  by  .  .  .  Young  and  Old 

Widely  Used  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries 

Highly  Commended  by  leading  Magazines 

Specially  Useful  for  S  S  Teachers 

It  is  an  Abbreviated  Bible  Commentary, 

with  Notes  on  Books  of  the  Bible,  their  Historical, 
Geographical  and  Chronological  Backgrounds, 
with  75  Illustrative  Maps: 

Amazing  Archaeological  Discoveries, 

Confirming  or  Illustrating  Bible  History,  with  78 
Authentic  Photographic  Reproductions: 

Related  Historical  Data  from  the  Annals  of 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and 
Rome,  touching  the  Bible  Story: 

How  We  Got  the  Bible,  Formation  of  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Apocryphal  Books,  Manu- 
scripts and  Early  Christian  Writings: 

An  Epitome  of  Church  History,  Connecting 
Bible  Times  with  Our  Own;  Early  Church  Fath- 
ers, Persecutions,  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  Popes, 
Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

Now  Contains  "Best  Bible  Verses".  There 
is  nothing  published,  of  its  size,  that  has  anything 
like  as  much  practical  Biblical  information. 

{Further particulars  sent  on  request} 
4  x  6M  x  VA  inches 

956  Pages      Cloth  Bound      $3.00 

Order  from  your  Bookstore  or 

H.  H.  H ALLEY,  Box 774,  Chicago90, 


III. 
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the  way,  has  sold  millions  of  copies— 
but  the  author  received  only  $4  for  it 
And  of  Charles  Wesley's  6,000  hymns, 
we  learn,  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  it 
the  most  popular. 

If  you  love  the  old  hymns — and  who 
doesn't? — take  a  look  at  Hymns  and 
the  Faith,  by  Erik  Routley  (Seabury 
Press,  31 1  pp,  $5.75).  Routley's  work  is 
devoted  more  to  an  analysis  of  hymns 
than  to  the  personalities  behind  them. 
A  great  hymn,  he  points  out,  must  offer 
three  things:  familiar  teaching,  vivid 
language,  and  a  commanding  opening 
phrase.  Rock^  of  Ages  is  such  a  hymn. 

If  you  like  a  scrapper,  don't  pass  up 
Gloves,  Glory  and  God,  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Henry  Armstrong  (Revell,  256 
pp.,  $2.95).  Armstrong,  the  only  man 
in  prize-ring  history  to  hold  three 
world  championships  at  the  same  time, 
licked  more  than  300  opponents. 

He  fought  against  poverty  (he  was 
one  of  15  children),  prejudice  (he  is  a 
Negro),  wealth  (he  made  a  million  and 
lost  it),  and  alcoholism.  Rut  there  was 
one  "Contender"  the  "Champ"  could 
not  put  down.  Worse  than  the  blows 
in  the  ring  that  jeopardized  his  eye- 
sight was  the  stunning  realization  that 
his  new  manager  was  going  to  be  God. 

For  you  who  flinch  at  associating  God 
with  pugilists,  Rarnabas  would  remind 
you  of  some  of  the  company  Jesus  kept 
on  earth. 

Armstrong  today  is  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  fight  against  underprivilege  and 
juvenile  delinquency.  His  autobiogra- 
phy is  an  account  of  all  those  experi- 
ences which  led  him  from  the  canvas 
to  the  "cloth."  And  it's  good  reading! 

Columbia  Encyclopedia  (Columbia 
University  Press,  2203  pp.,  $35),  long 
reliable,  long  unillustrated,  breaks  with 
tradition,  now  will  feature  numerous 
drawings  and  charts. 

Suppose  a  little  tyke  crawls  up  on 
your  lap,  lifts  innocent  eyes  and  asks: 

"If  I  go  to  God's  house,  why  doesn't 
he  come  out  and  let  me  see  him?" 

Or:  "Why  doesn't  God  put  out  that 
forest  fire?" 

Or:  "How  long  a  ladder  do  you  need 
to  get  up  to  God?" 

How  would  you  answer? 

You'll  find  help  in  Edith  F. 
Hunter's  The  Questioning  Child  and 
Religion  (Starr  King  Press,  209  pp.. 
$3).  Her  advice  to  parents:  move  slow*4 
ly  in  answering;  say:  "Now  that's  a 
good  question.  Could  you  tell  me  more 
about  it?"  In  this  manner,  she  says, 
parents  are  more  likely  to  find  out  what 
the  child  really  wants  to  know.  But 
above  all,  our  religious  study  and  in- 
ward searching  must  continue,  even  to 
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The  1957  International  Lesson  Annual . 
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. .  Makes  Every  Sunday  Outstanding! 


For  every  Sunday  in  1957  .  .  .  this  new  comprehensive  com- 
mentary offers  the  teacher  with  little  training,  the  teacher 
with  much  training,  the  individual  adult,  these  helps:  lesson 
text  in  both  King  James  and  Revised  Standard  versions,  ex- 
planation of  Bible  text  by  renowned  scholars,  application  of 
text  to  life  by  Roy  L.  Smith,  step-by-step  teaching  sugges- 
tions, plus  unit  organization,  annotated  daily  Bible  readings, 
articles  on  special  days,  suggested  audio-visual  resources, 
maps  and  line  drawings.  The  1957  International  Lesson  An- 
nual provides  you  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion and  materials  needed  for  superior  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
(AP)    postpaid,  $2.95 

Add  state  sales  tax  if  necessary — none  on  interstate  orders 


Written  by  these  well- 
known  authors:  Charles 
M.  Laymon,  Roy  L.  Smith, 
Roland  H.  Bainton,  Walter 
Russell  Bowie,  Daisy  L. 
Dozier,  Rhoda  Edmeston, 
Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  Floyd 
V.  Filson,  Harland  E. 
Hogue,  E.  Stanley  Jones, 
Francis  E.  Kearns, 
D  w  i  g  h  t  E.  Stevenson, 
Howard  E.  Tower,  Kyle  M. 
Yates. 


Order  NOW! 
Cut  out  this 
coupon  and 
mail  to  House 
serving  you 


Ohe  "MethodiSt  Tubfishimj  J-foust-j 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 
Baltimore  3        •        Chicago  11        •        Cincinnati  2        •        Dallas  I 
Detroit  1        •       Kansas  City  6       •       Nashville  2       •        New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30     •     Portland  5     •     Richmond  16     •     San   Francisco  2 

Please  send  me   postpaid   . copies  of  The   1957   International    Lesson   Annual   at   $2.95 

per  copy. 

□    Payment  enclosed.  □  Charge  as  below. 

Send   to 

Street  or   RFD 

City (        )  State 

Charge   to 

Street  or   RFD 

City (        )  State 
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THE  INVISIBLE  FLAG,  by  Peter  Bamm  {Day,  250  pp.,  $3.95) 
A  number  of  novels  have  been  coming  out  in  English 
giving  the  German  side  of  World  War  II.  Here  is  the 
Russian  campaign  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  German  doctor 
of  the  old  school.  He  despised  the  Nazis  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  war  tried  to  serve  under  that  invisible  flag  of 
humanity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  Germans 
with  this  same  nobility  of  character,  but  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  novel  is  just  a  little  too  pat.  It  seems  to  me 
too  obviously  an  attempt  to  soften  the  memories  of  the 
Nazi  atrocities.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  book  I  found  easy 
to  read,  which  indicates  how  quickly  time  can  soften 
our  hard  attitudes. 

WINTER  QUARTERS,  by  Alfred  Duggan   (Coward-McCann, 
284  pp.,  $3.75) 

An  historian  has  given  us  a  moving  and  exciting  pic- 
ture of  Rome  through  the  eyes  of  two  young  warriors  of 
Gaul.  They  become  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army 
and  participate  in  a  number  of  campaigns.  The  main  part 
of  the  book  centers  around  a  disaster  which  overtook 
the  Romans  when  they  tried  to  invade  Parthia.  I  have 
read  few  books  of  this  kind  which  shed  so  much  light 
on  Roman  customs  and  helped  me  to  comprehend  both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  that  ancient  empire. 
The  author  is  a  first-rate  historian  and,  which  is  very 
unusual,  a  novelist  of  considerable  power.  If  you  want 
to  take  your  history  the  easy  way,  here  is  a  very  pleasant 
prescription;  for  in  the  midst  of  being  entertained,  you 
cannot  help  but  learn  some  very  interesting  things  about 
the  past. 

DON'T    CO    NEAR    THE    WATER,    by    William     Brinkley 
{Random  House,  374  pp.,  $3.95) 

This  has  been  right  at  the  top  of  the  best-selling  list 
for  a  time  and  is  an  hilarious  account  of  a  publicity  sec- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Navy  stationed  on  an  Island  in  the  Pa- 
cific. I  hasten  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  raucous  kind  of 
book  and  is  not  for  the  Sunday-school  library.  I  never 
know  just  what  to  say  about  a  novel  of  this  kind  in  a 
Methodist  publication.  It  has  much  profanity,  considerable 
sex,  and  no  trace  of  moral  uplift.  At  the  same  time,  and 
here   I   hang  my  head  a   little,   it   is  full  of  amusement.    I 


found  myself  laughing  out  loud  to  my  embarrassment  and 
to  the  irritation  of  my  wife.  Well,  that  is  about  it,  breth- 
ren,   and    you    must    now    follow    your   own    path. 

ZONE  OF  EMPTINESS,  by  Hiroshi  Noma  (World,  318  pp., 
$3.95) 

A  young  Japanese  novelist  who  seems  to  rate  very 
high  in  his  own  country  tells  a  story  about  the  Japanese 
army  during  the  war.  There  seems  to  be  altogether  too 
much  meaningless  conversation  and  attention  to  insig- 
nificant details.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  revelation  of  the 
Japanese  soul,  but  if  it  is,  the  Japanese  soul  is  a  disap- 
pointment. This  is  not  quite  fair,  as  there  are  places  of 
real  insight,  and  the  poor  men  who  were  caught  in  the 
military  regime  reveal  the  common  impulses  of  humanity. 
You  may  like  it  better  than  I  did,  for  I  am  afraid  that 
maybe   I   judged  it  too  hastily. 

THE  WHIPPING  POST,  by  Shirley  E.  Pfoutz  (Messner,  189 
pp.,  $3.00) 

I  do  wish  people  would  not  try  to  deal  with  the  race 
problem  as  if  it  were  primarily  a  matter  of  inter-marriage. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  times  when  the  issue 
is  very  real,  but  I  do  feel  that  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment we  ought  to  make  clear  that  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  end  of  segregation,  we  are  not  talking  about 
marriage  between  whites  and  blacks.  This  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  leaves  me  feeling  very  dissatisfied  and  a  little 
hopeless,  because  none  of  the  characters  seem  really  to 
grasp  the  spiritual  power  that  gives  their  lives  dignity. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  young  Gl  student  at  Columbia  who 
rooms  with  a  Negro  boy,  and  tells  of  their  tragic  af- 
fairs. It  has  a  certain  sparkle,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
really  grasps  the  ultimate  issues. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  realm  is  it  so  obvious  that  Amer- 
icans are  long  on  quantity  and  short  on  quality  as  in 
the  realm  of  fiction. 


BISHOP,    LOS    ANGELES    AREA,    THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 


the  point  of  anticipating  what  questions 
our  children  will  ask  next. 

Why,  Gracie  Allen  asks,  should  an 
author  spend  a  year  writing  a  book 
when  he  can  buy  one  for  two  or  three 
dollars?  Why,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  a  writer  spend  most  of  a  life- 
time on  a  book  he  didn't  even  write? 

That  writer  is  Victor  Gollancz 
whose  From  Darkness  to  Light 
(Harper,  625  pp.,  $5)  is  a  massive  treas- 
ury of  material  from  the  great  writings 
of  the  world.  With  fragments  of  this 
writing,  hundreds  of  statements  in 
poetry  and  prose,  Gollancz  compiled 
the  record  of  a  pilgrim's  progress  from 
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darkness  to  light.  Daphne  du  Maimer 
called  it  "the  bedside  book  of  all  time." 

Also  recommended  for  bedside 
sampling,  any  other  time: 

The  Treasury  of  Inspiration — edited 
bv  Helen  and  Horace  Johnson 
(Prentice  Hall,  456  pp.,  $4.95).  In- 
spirational material  by  more  than  100 
writers  from  Aesop  to  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale. 

The  Bible  For  Family  Reading — 
Joseph  Gaer  and  Chester  C.  Mc- 
Cown  (Little,  Brown,  752  pp.,  $7.50). 
Places  Bible  events  in  sequence,  pro- 
poses to  "make  the  riches  of  the  Bible 
easily  available  to  the  modern  reader." 

Heroes  of   God  Series — (Association 


Press,  average  125  pp.,  $2  each).  De- 
signed to  bring  biblical  figures  to  life 
through  fast-moving  biographies  foi? 
teen-agers.  (More  than  a  dozen  titles 
so  far  include  Amos,  David,  Elijah, 
Mark,  Luke  and  Paul. ) 

"Some  Christians  are  so  eager  to  be 
the  light  of  the  world  that  they  forget 
the  necessity  of  working  quietly  like  the 
salt  of  the  earth."  The  laymen  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
are  Christians  and  they  work  quietly. 

The  story  of  Louisville  men  who  be- 
came "doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only"  is  Laymen  At  If'o;7(  by 
George     Stoll     (Abingdon,     85     pp., 
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For  Anyone  on  your  Christmas  list . . .  (^-T\f  p    A    RTRT  p 

and  Know  you're  giving  the  gift  that  pleases 
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LARCE-TYPE    LEATHER   CONCORDANCE 
BIBLE 

The  older  folk  on  your  Christmas  list  will  ap- 
preciate this  Bible  ( illustration  above )  in 
French  Morocco  leather.  Extra  large,  bold 
type  with  Concordance  and  subject  index; 
75,000  center-column  references,  maps,  sug- 
gested daily  Bible  readings,  family  register. 
Gold  stamping,  India  paper,  Js-inch  thick.  Size, 
5/1x9  inches.  King  James  Version. 
CW-4690X    postpaid,    $14.00 


Iln  the  begin 
the  Word  was 
was  God.  -He  w 
God;  ^all  things 


THE    MYF   TESTAMENT 

Give  that  boy  or  girl  the  MYF  Testament  (il- 
lustration above).  The  MYF  emblem  is  cm- 
bossed  in  23-karat  gold  on  the  blue  Deluxe 
Sturdite  binding.  Contains  a  four-page  section 
with  the  MYF  covenant,  emblem  meaning,  mot- 
to, membership  pledge,  presentation  page  and 
"MYF  and  the  Church."  India  paper,  Revised 
Standard  Version. 

SD-MYF-IF    postpaid,  each,   $2.00 

TEN  OB  MORE  COPIES  postpaid,  each,  $1.75 
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THE    HEIRLOOM    BIBLE 

The  beautiful  new  family  Bible  for  every  Christian  home 
is  the  Heirloom  Bible  (illustration  at  left).  It  will  make 
the  most  enduring  of  all  gifts  ...  in  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion, it  includes  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the 
Apocrypha  ...  an  illuminated  Family  Begister  in  five 
colors  and  gold  on  a  special  tough  parchment-like  paper. 
112  page  Concordance  and  indexed,  illustrated  with  56 
magnificent  full-page  plates  of  art  masterpieces  reproduced 
in  full  color.  Rich  red  Bexine  binding  grained  with  black 
for  leather-like  appearance.  Bexine  is  a  plastic  impreg- 
nated cloth,  as  durable  as  leather  and  requiring  less  ef- 
fort to  clean  and  keep  in  good  condition.  Gold  stamping, 
gold  page  edges.  8x11  inches,  2!*  inches  thick,  1,540  pages. 
Beautifully  gift  boxed.  An  impressive  and  enduring  ex- 
pression of  love  and  devotion  to  friend  or  familv. 
( HW)    postpaid',  $25.00 
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REVISED   STANDARD   VERSION 
BIBLES 

For  your  friends  who  like  the  new 
Bevised  Standard  Version,  give 
one  of  these  lovely  editions.  The 
BSV  is  written  in  the  language  of 
today  with  modern  paragraphing. 
Order  by  numbers  below. 
Maroon  Buckram  Binding.  Page 
size,  53&8a  inches.  TN-3800. 
Postpaid. 

1-11  copies    each,  $6.00 

12-49    copies    each,   $5.40 

50-99  copies    each,  $5.10 

100  oh  more  copies  each,  $4.80 
Genuine  Leather  Binding.  All 
Bibles  listed  below  are  genuine 
leather,  printed  on  fine  Bible  pa- 
per. Page  size,  5)2x8)4  inches.  Gen- 
uine 23-karat  gold-stamped;  red- 
under-gold  edges.  Order  by  num- 
bers. 

TN-3807.  BLACK  CENUINE  LEATH- 
ER, limp  style  postpaid,  $10.00 
TN-3807F.     (Illustration    above.) 

BLACK    CENUINE    LEATHER.     FAMILY 

record    postpaid,  $10.50 

TN-3807R.  red  genuine  leather 
binding    postpaid,    $10.00 


CENUINE   LEATHER 
REFERENCE    BIBLES 
Large   Type.    Your    Sunday   school 
teacher  will  be  delighted  with  this 
large-type   Beference   Bible    (illus- 
tration above).  Center  column  ref- 
erences,  full-color  maps,  marriage 
certificate,    family    register.    King 
James    Version,    words    of    Christ 
printed  in  red.  Concordance.  Black 
genuine  leather,  morocco  grained, 
red-under-gold      edges.      6)4x9)2 
inches. 
NA-452-CRL    ..postpaid,   $13.50 

Self-Pronouncing    Type.    For    your 

minister  we  suggest  this  Bible  of 
black  genuine  leather  binding  mo- 
rocco grained,  overlapping  covers, 
round  corners.  Printed  on  a  fine, 
white  India-like  paper,  self-pro- 
nouncing type.  Center-column  ref- 
erences, full-color  maps,  presenta- 
tion page,  marriage  certificate,  fam- 
ily register,  table  of  daily  Bible 
readings  and  Concordance.  Bed- 
under-gold  edges.  King  James  Ver- 
sion. Page  size,  6Xx9X  inches.  (Not 
illustrated. ) 
NA-453C  postpaid,  $15.00 


Add    state    sales   tax    it    nrOMinry — none    on    Interstate    orders 
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Please  order  from  House  serving  you 


Baltimore  3 
Detroit  1  • 

Pittsburgh   30 


Chicago  11 
Kansas  City  6 
Portland  5 


•  Cincinnati  2 

Nashville  2 

Richmond    16        • 


•  Dallas  1 

New  York   11 

San    Francisco  2 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W.       •        Boston,  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 
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FINGER  FUN 

SONGS  AND  RHYTHMS 
FOR  THE  VERY  YOUNG 

by  Helen  Wright  Salisbury 
A  superb  collection,  colorfully  illustrated,  of 
Finger  Plays,  Sonys  and  Rhythms  for  teachers 
and  parents.  Fascinating  to  little  folks;  an 
invaluable  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 
aid.  Three  books  in  one:  a  picture  book,  a 
textbook  and  a  music  book.  Youngsters  love 
the  pictures,  eagerly  do  the  finger  plays,  sing 
the  original  songs  and  skip  to  the  rhythmic 
piano  tunes.  Richly  illustrated- — -two  colors 
throughout.  Size  9x1  \\\.  Price  $2.50. 

Order  your  copy  Today 


COWMAN  PUBLICATIONS  "SSS5S 


TO   AUTHORS 

seeking  a  publisher 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for  our  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  titled  To  the  Author  in  Search  of  a 
Publisher.  It  tells  how  we  ran  publish,  promote  and 
distribute  your  book,  as  we  have  done  for  hundreds  of 
other  writers.  All  subjects  considered.  New  authors 
welcomed.  Write  today  for  Booklet  AD.  It's  free. 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  INC..  120  W.  31  ST.,  N.  Y.  I 
In   Calif.:   6253    Hollywood    Blvd.,    Hollywood    28 
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The  Christian  Home 

America's  Finest  Magazine  for  Parents 

The  Christian  Home  is  a  big,  colorful 
64-page  magazine  designed  especially  for 
parents  ...  to  offer  you  guidance  in 
teaching  your  family  to  grow  as  Christians. 

Each  month,  authoritative  articles  bring 
you  good,  practical  advice  on  rearing  chil- 
dren  from   birth   through   the  teens. 

To  help  your  family  grow  closer  to- 
gether, there  is  a  regular  devotional  sec- 
tion  of   Bible   readings,   prayers,   songs. 

The  Christian  Home  is  entertaining  .  .  . 
filled  with  good  stories,  poems,  puzzles, 
and  other  features,  with  many  handsome 
illustrations.  Only  $2.00  a  year! 

MAIL  ATTACHED  COUPON   NOW! 


THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE: 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 

'  Baltimore  3  Chicago    II  Cincinnati   2! 

I  Dallas   I  Detroit   I  Kansas  City  ft  I 

|  Nashville  2  New   York   II  Pittsburgh   30  1 

!  Portland  5  Richmond    16  San    Francisco   2  1 

!  Please    enter    the    following    subscription    to 

;  THE    CHRISTIAN    HOME   at   $2.00   a  year. 
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$1.75).  Stoll,  a  Methodist  Sunday-school 
worker  and  oil-company  executive,  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Laymen's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Louisville  Council  of 
Churches  since  1941.  Recommended  as 
a  handbook  for  organizations  interested 
in  improving  conditions  in  the  jails,  in- 
stitutions, homes  and  hospitals  of  the 
community. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  The  Cleveland  Press,  is  the  son 
of  Charles  Alden  Seltzer,  who  wrote 
many  of  the  thrilling  western  stories  I 
read  as  a  boy.  It  was  interesting  to  meet 
a  boyhood  literary  idol  who  shared  hon- 
ors then  with  Zane  Grey,  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs,  Victor  Appleton,  Mark 
Twain  and  Max  Brand. 

The  younger  Seltzer  draws  a  warm, 
human  picture  of  his  father  in  The 
Years  Were  Good  (World,  311  pp., 
$4),  the  story  of  a  newspaper  career. 

"There  was  a  period  when  books  by 
Zane  Grey  and  Father  were  actually 
published  almost  simultaneously,  and 
on  the  bookstands  of  America  they 
were  advertised  together.  On  one  oc- 
casion in  particular  they  came  out  the 
same  week  and  were  reviewed  at  the 
same  time. 

"Father  wrote  a  note  to  Zane  Grey, 
saying,  'Let's  arrange  our  idea  time- 
tables a  bit.' 

"Zane  Grey  wrote  back: 

"  'All  right,  Charley,  I'm  dry  for  a 
while — the  spring  is  exhausted  for  the 
time  being — it'll  be  some  time  before  it 
refreshes  itself  with  another  idea.  It's 
your  turn.'  " 

A  friend  tells  me  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  movies  made  in  Hollywood  are 
Westerns.  He's  probably  a  mite  wrong; 
but  it's  undeniable  that  the  world  loves 
rootin'-tootin'  movies  of  the  Old  West. 
Why? 

A  220-page  answer  is  The  Old  West 
Speaks  (Prentice  Hall,  $10)  by 
Howard  R.  Driggs.  It's  a  lucid  and 
lush  volume  I'm  going  to  leave  on  my 
library  table — sure  friends  will  pick  it 
up.  Eye  appeal  comes  from  liberal  dis- 
play of  photos  and  color  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  William  Henry  Jack- 
son. 

Jackson,  who  died  in  1942,  was  part 
of  the  West  .  .  .  toting  his  cumbersome 
camera  and  painting  paraphernalia  over 
the  plains  and  the  Rockies.  He  was  a 
hardy  one.  It's  said  that  while  in  his 
nineties  he  was  to  ride  in  an  automo- 
bile with  other  Civil  War  survivors  in 
a  parade  in  New  York.  But  he  was  ab- 
sent. 

"Poor  old  Bill.  Guess  this  excitement 
was  too  much  for  him,"  one  vet  was  re- 
marking when  another  grabbed  his  arm 
and  ejaculated:  "Look!" 

There  was  poor  old  Bill,  carrying  his 
old-fashioned  camera  and  tripod,  hop- 


Blackjoot  Indian  Woman. 


ping  along  the  sidelines,  snapping  his 
lens  at  comrades! 

"Bob  Future's  rocket  gun  roared.  An- 
other green  Martian  tumbled  from  his 
monstrous  steed,  savage  tentacles  wav- 
ing madly  under  the  two  hurtling 
moons.  But  hundreds  more  charged 
across  the  mossy  plain  toward  the  lone 
Earthman." 

I  made  that  up.  That's  the  way  it 
won't  be  when  men  land  on  Mars.  Or 
so  says  Dr.  I.  M.  Levitt  in  A  Space 
Traveler's  Guide  to  Mars  ( Henry  Holt, 
175  pp.,  $3.50).  Levitt  is  an  astronomer 


AMEN 
CORNER 


As   gleaned    from 
pastors'     sermons 


•  A  little  bush  and  a  lofty  pine 
were  growing  side  by  side.  The 
little  bush  looked  up  at  the  lofty 
pine  and  said,  "See  how  big  I  am." 
The  lofty  pine  looked  up  into  the 
sky  and  said,  "See  how  small  I 
am." 

— Rev.      Christian      IIT.      Korhcr,     Fort 
Wayne,  hid.   (from  Mrs.  Ollie  Waid). 

•  Family   altars   alter   families. 

— Rev.    W.    E.    Cat  hers,   Lancaster.   Pa. 
(jruin    Mrs.    Cameron   B.    Weitzel). 

•  If  you  are  not  generous  with  a 
meager  income,  you  will  never  be 
generous  with  abundance. 

— Rev.     Harold     Nye,     Caldwell,     Ida. 
(from   Mrs.   Alton    Wagers'). 

•  The  only  thing  necessary  for  the 
complete  triumph  of  evil  is  that 
good  men  do  nothing. 

— Bishop    Wilbur   E.    Hammaher,   Den- 
ver,  Colo,    (from   George    W.   Stiles). 

•  The  trouble  with  too  many 
church  members  is  that  they  die 
about  25,  but  are  not  buried  until 
they  are  70. 

— Rev.    W.   H.    Russell,   Louisville.  Ky. 
(from   Mrs.   Gilbert  Xccl). 
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and  a  capable  science  writer  as  well. 
His  account  of  what  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  find  on  the  Red  Planet  reads 
as  well  as  the  best  science  fiction. 

Medicine  is  a  profession  that  labors 
incessantly  to  destroy  the  reason  for  its 
own  existence.  Dr.  Peter  J.  Stein- 
crohn,  the  purveyor  of  popular  medi- 
cine, adds  his  bit  with  Live  Longer  and 
Enjoy  It!  (Prentice-Hall,  248  pp., 
$4.95). 

Your  body  is  more  durable  than  you 
think,  you  can  live  longer  than  you 
think,  and  what  you  think  is  wrong 
with  you  may  not  be  significant  at  all, 
Steincrohn  reveals. 

"Let's  not  forget  that  the  body  can 
take  it,"  he  writes.  "Too  many  of  us 
translate  a  heart  skip  into  imminent 
death,  a  backache  into  ailing  kidneys, 
a  headache  into  certain  brain  tumor." 

'Tain't  necessarily  so,  Steincrohn  in- 
sists. Such  "symptoms"  are  like  the 
creaks  and  sputters  in  a  car;  the  sounds 
are  disturbing  "but  the  body  and  en- 
gine are  still  good  for  100,000  miles." 
The  body  manufactures,  improvises, 
and  repairs  itself  and  "has  illimitable 
reserves  that  most  of  us  in  our  lifetimes 
never  even  have  to  call  out." 

Because  Steincrohn's  book  is  the  kind 
of  thing  people  like  to  read,  I  predict 
this  will  be  on  the  1957  best-seller  lists. 

Speaking  of  medicine — our  office  boy 
just  told  me  a  new  one.  A  doctor  had 
pulled  his  preacher  through  a  serious 
illness  but  refused  to  send  a  bill.  The 
preacher  asked  why. 

"Because  I'd  like  to  make  a  deal,"  the 
doctor  replied.  "I'll  do  all  I  can  to  keep 
you  out  of  heaven,  if  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  keep  me  out  of  hell.  That  way 
it  won't  cost  either  of  us  a  cent." 

Popularity  of  books  on  the  Civil  War 
is  at  the  second  highest  peak  in  history, 
an  authority  on  that  tragic  war-be- 
tween-the-states  told  me  the  other  day. 

He's  Ralph  Newman,  founder  of 
the  Civil  War  Round  Tables,  of  which 
there  arc  now  some  30  throughout  the 
nation. 

"The  first  great  peak  was  about  25 
years  after  the  war,"  he  said.  "That 
was  when  the  middle-aged  veterans 
finally  sat  down  to  record  in  detail 
what  thev  had  seen  and  experienced, 
both  in  the  North  and  the  South." 

Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  April  12, 
1861 — but  the  approaching  centennial 
of  the  war  which  that  event  triggered 
is  already  bringing  a  spate  of  new 
books.  Two  a  week,  on  the  average. 

"The  remarkable  thing  is  that  these 
books  are  so  good,"  Newman  said.  "I 
think  I  know  the  reason — reporters  are 
taking  over  from  academic-minded  his- 
torians. They  arc  covering  the  Civil 
War  as  they  would  the  World  Series 
or  the  presidential  campaign." 

Typical    is    Bruce    Catton's    pano- 
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Correspondence  Notes  and  Envelopes 
EACH  SHEET  WITH  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 

a  Year- Around  Seller! 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  $1  per  box  of  24  sheets  and 
24  envelopes.  Generous  profits  for  your  church 
group.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and 
full  information,  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A       754  E.  76th  St.,  Chicago  19.  HI. 
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THE  C.  E.  WARD  CO 
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If    you    ore    the    talented    author 

of    an    unpublished    manuscript, 

let  us  help  gain  the  recognition 

you   deserve.   We   will   publish 

your  BOOK— we  will  edit,  design, 

print,   promote,   advertise  and 

sell  it!  Good  royalties. 

WRITE   FOR   FREE   COPY   OF 

HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

COMET  PRESS  BOOKS,  Dept  TM12.  200  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  H 


FREE 
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PLUS  WARM  FELLOWSHIP 

As  the  Father's  hand  guards  and  guides, 

just  so  your  Annuity  contract  will  protect  and 

comfort  you  through  the  years.  Mail  coupon 

for  beautiful  FREE  booklet  "Bright  Horizons" 

and  learn  how  you  can  get  an  income  for 

life  comparable  with  any  other  investment 

of  guaranteed  safety.  Investigate  . .  . 


THE  ANNUITY  PLAN 

Makes  you  a  partner  with  God  in  sowing  the  Word  and  in  winning  souls. 

Saves  you  time,  worry,  loss,  legal  expense  and  family  trouble  over 

a  will.  You  enjoy  income  tax  advantages  and  can  provide  for  a  loved  survivor. 

What  nobler  Stewardship  is  possible? 

Remember  The  Annuity  Plan  gives  you  a  sure  income  as  long  as  you  live.  Your  return 

is  greater  than  from  any  other  safe  investment  —  more  in  dollars  and  cents  and 

infinitely  more  in  satisfaction  because  your  money  eventually  goes  for  God's  Word. 

GUARANTEED  INCOME  AT  HIGH  RATE 

Every  income  payment  promptly  made  for  over  85  years.  Guaranteed  return  up  (o 

7.4%  annually.  Annuities  available  in  amounts  of  $100.00  and  up.  Regardless 

of  amount  when  you  are  gone  your  investment  becomes  available  for  the  great 

work  of  spreading  the  gospel.  It  is  not  only  a  living  memorial  to  your  devotion 

but  an  EVER-LIVING  MEMORIAL  because  of  the  chain  reaction  in  soul 

winning  through  generations  which  your  money  makes  possible. 


Mai!  Coupon  for  beautiful  FREE  booklet  today! 

BRIGHT  HORIZONS  is  a  brand  new  beautiful  booklet 

in  two  colors. .  .rich  in  illustrat  ions  and  information  on 

missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Answers  ALL  of 

your  questions  about  Annuities    -your  Stewardship 

Investment  of  growing  popularity.  Gives  you  a  broader 

outlook  on  the  personal  advantage  of  Annuity 

investments  as  well  as  wider  Christian  service. 
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I',  a  Mr.  Kirkland:  Pleai  e  send  me  lull  Information  regarding 
your  Annuity  Plan  and  FREE  copy  of  beautiful  mow  booklet 
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•Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century ..  .Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  12  55  Sudbury  Street.  Boston  14,  Mass. 
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30%  MORE 

SEATING  CAPACITY 

with  American  Searing's 
NEW  Folding  Chair! 


Greatest  advance  in  folding  chairs 
in  25  years!  Independent-fold  seat 
saves  nine  inches  back-to-back 
spacing  over  conventional  folding 
chairs! 

Upholstered  spring-arch  seat  for 
luxurious  comfort.  Wide  choice  of 
upholstery  colors  and  materials,  and 
frame  colors.  Safe,  silent,  long  serv- 
ice. Handle  between  chairs  for  easy 
handling. 

The  most  complete  line  of  fold- 
ing chairs,  with  the  greatest  use- 
value  in  every  price  bracket.  Let  us 
demonstrate  — soon. 

Other  models  also  available  in 
these  seat  styles  — birch  plywood, 
shaped  steel,  imitation  leather  up- 
holstery. Accessories.  Also  storage 
trucks. 

Mail  coupon  below  today 
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ramie  This  Hallowed  Ground  (Double- 
day,  437  pp.,  $5.95).  Catton,  a  news- 
paperman, does  an  A-l  job.  He  sees  the 
Civil  War's  massive  drama  as  a  whole. 
Allan  Nevins,  a  professional  historian, 
calls  it  a  "masterly  process  of  digestion" 
by  a  writer  who  after  years  of  note  tak- 
ing and  reading  "has  passed  all  his  ma- 
terials through  the  crucible  of  his  mind 
and  fused  them  there." 

Southerners  will  share  this  book  with 
a  thrill  of  pride,  because  Catton  deals 
with  both  sides  objectively,  yet  with 
deep  admiration  for  the  valor  of  both 
the  blue  and  the  gray. 

This  objectivity  and  lack  of  prejudice 
is  reflected  also  in  a  new  two-volume 
epic  written  by  Newman  in  collabora- 
tion with  Otto  Eisenschiml — The 
Civil  War  (Grossett  and  Dunlap,  Vol. 
f,  719  pp.,  Vol.  2,  240  pp.).  Price  of 
the  two  volumes,  boxed,  is  $10.  The 
second  volume,  which  contains  many 
photographs  and  biographical  sketches 
of  Union  and  Confederate  leaders,  was 
compiled  by  Newman  in  collaboration 
with  E.  B.  Long. 

Catton.    in    his    introduction    to    the 


Newman-Eisenschiml-Long  iliad,  ex- 
plains the  immense  popularity  of  books 
on  the  Civil  War. 

"The  Civil  War  is  a  common  posses- 
sion of  all  Americans.  It  was  brought 
about  by  a  succession  of  errors  in  which 
the  whole  country  shared;  the  fearful 
price  that  was  paid  for  it  was  exacted 
from  the  victors  and  the  defeated  alike; 
and  the  solemn  pride  with  which  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  regarded 
the  war's  epic  story  is  something  that 
does  not  change  when  one  travels  from 
one  section  of  the  country  to  another. 
Very  literally  this  was  our  war,  a 
unique  national  experience  whose  ul- 
timate significance  seems  heightened 
rather  than  diminished  as  our  under- 
standing of  it  increases." 

Read  anything  really  different  lately? 
Well,  it  was  Johann  von  Goethe  who 
said:  "The  most  original  modern  au- 
thors are  not  so  because  they  advance 
what  is  new,  but  simply  because  they 
know  how  to  put  what  they  have  to 
say  as  if  it  had  never  been  said  before." 
— Barnabas 
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Non-Fiction: 


The  Mind  Goes  Forth  by  Harrv  and 

Bonaro  Overstreet  (W.  W.  Norton, 

384  pp.,  $3.95). 
An    Historian's   Approach    to   Religion 

by  Arnold  Toynbee  (Oxford,  318 

pp.,  $5). 

The  Living  of  These  Days  by  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  (Harper  324  pp., 
$4). 

Arthritis  and  Common  Sense  by  Dan 
Dale  Alexander  (Witkower,  255 
pp.,  $3.95). 

Eisenhower:  The  Inside  Story  by 
Robert  J.  Donovan   (Harper,  423 

pp-  $4.95). 

Profiles  in  Courage  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (Harper,  266  pp.,  $3.50). 

Love   or   Perish    bv    Smiley    Blanton 

(Simon    &    Shuster,    218 'pp.,    $3.50 
cloth;  $1,  paper). 

Gift  from  the  Sea  by  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh  (Pantheon,  128  pp., 
$3.50). 

History  of  the  English-Speaking  People, 
Vol.  1,  by  Winston  Churchill 
(Dodd,  Mead,  521  pp.,  $6). 

Guestward  Ho  by  Barbara  Hooton 
and  Patrick  Dennis  (Vanguard,  270 
pp.,  $3.50). 


Fiction: 

And  Wal\  in  Love  by  Henrietta 
Buckmaster  (Random  House.  404 
pp.,  $3.95). 

Thing   of   Beauty    bv    A.    J.    Cronin 

(Little,  Brown,  440  pp.,  $4). 

The  Last  Hurrah  by  Edwin  O'Con- 
nor (Little,  Brown,  427  pp.,  $4). 

Andersonville  bv  MacKinlay  Kantor 

(World,  767  pp.,  $5). 

Don't  Go  Near  the  Water  by  William 
Brinkley  (Random  House,  373  pp., 
$3.95). 

The  Rosemary  Tree  by  Elizabeth 
Goudge  (Coward-McCann,  381  pp., 
$3.95). 

Imperial  Woman  by  Pearl  Buck  (John 
Day,  376  pp.,  $4.95). 

Saddlebag    Parson    by    Sara    Jenkins 

(Crowell,  249  pp.,  $3.50). 

A  Certain  Smile  by  Francoise  Sagan 

(Dutton,  128  pp.,  $2.95). 

A  Single  Pebble  by  John  Hersev  (Al- 
fred Knopf,  180  pp.,  $3). 
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And  the  word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  oj  the  Father,) 
jull  oj  grace  and  truth. — John  1:14 

N  HIS  revelation  of  God  to  the  world, 
Jesus  had  no  more  important  role  than  that  of  dem- 
onstrating in  earthly  life  the  Word  and  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father.  Men  began  to  understand  that 
God's  Word  was  alive  and  relevant  as  they  saw  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  felt  the  impact  of  his  words.  His 
whole  ministry  was  taken  up  with  this  attempt  to 
reveal  the  Word  and  the  purpose  of  God  to  the 
whole  world. 

This  Word  of  God  must  come  also  to  be  alive  in 
us.  Love  has  meaning  when  one  of  us  demonstrates 
love.  Mercy  is  a  full  and  useful  word  when  some 
person  shows  mercy.  Forgiveness  is  understand- 
able when  someone  forgives. 

The  story  is  told  of  three  noted  scholars  who  were 
one  day  discussing  which  translation  of  the  Bible 
they  liked  best.  One  said  that  he  preferred  an  old 
English  text  called  the  Breeches  Bible.  Another 
liked  one  of  the  later  translations. 

The  third  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  but  when 
he  was  pressed  by  the  others  said,  "I  like  my 
mother's  translation  best."  They  were  amazed  and 
began  to  say  that  they  did  not  even  know  that  his 
mother  had  been  a  translator.  "Oh  yes,"  he  replied 
with  obvious  satisfaction,  "she  translated  it  by  every 
act  of  her  life." 

The  Word  must  become  flesh  in  our  day  through 


us. 


PRAYER:  Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  so  live  that  we  make  thy 
Word  real  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Amen. 

— FARRIS  F.  MOORE 


He  will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  our  eyes 
and  death  shall  be  no  more,  neither  shall 
there  be  mourning  nor  crying  nor  pain  any 
more,  for  the  former  things  have  passed 
away. — Revelation  21:4. 

WANT  my  little,  bitty,  blondy  child  back 
now!"  She  was  a  young  mother,  shaking  in  sorrow. 
The  two  had  been  walking  together  the  day  before. 
The  little  one  had  dropped  her  mother's  hand, 
skipped  into  the  street  and  been  struck  down  by  an 
oncoming  truck.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
mother  faced  the  brutal  fact  that  we  are  always 
living  in  hazard. 

But  we  are  also  living  in  grace!  We  must  not 
blame  God  for  the  sorrows  that  come  our  way.  He, 
too,  shares  the  consequences  of  tragic  happenings, 
and  his  love  for  us  is  such  that  his  heart  grieves  for 
us.  We  must  never  forget  that  he  is  always  in  the 
hazard  with  us. 

After  all,  God  sent  his  own  Son  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  hazard.  Christ  on  the  cross  took  the  pain  and 
death  that  went  with  it  because  he  knew  that  in 
the  end  God  would  come  up  with  a  victory  that 
would  put  them  both  in  their  place. 

So  it  is  with  us  as  we  share  his  faith.  Everlasting 
arms  uphold  us  through  sorrow  and  defeat  to  the 
joyous  day  beyond  them  which  is  God's. 

PRAYER:  Lord  God  Almighty,  grant  us  faith  to  trust 
in  thee  amidst  all  our  hazards;  and  by  thy  grace  keep 
us  confident  of  thy  power  to  bring  good  even  out  of  the 
evil  that  besets  our  path.  Amen. 

—HARRISON  DAVIS 

And  going  into  the  house  they  saw  the  child 
with  Mary  his  mother,  and  they  fell  down 
and  worshiped  him.  Then,  opening  their 
treasures,  they  offered  him  gifts,  gold  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh. — Matthew  2: 11 

HIS  HURTS  me  more  than  it  does  you," 
a  mother  says  to  her  little  boy  when  she  has  to 
punish  him.  Who  is  that  child?  Perhaps  he  sat  at 
your  breakfast  table  this  morning.  In  not  many  years 
he  may  be  your  bishop,  your  senator,  or  your  grand- 
child's college  president.  Or  he  may  be  a  farmer, 
carpenter,  or  merchant  and  make  his  contribution 
as  a  Christian  layman. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  of  mother  and  child  must 
have  greeted  the  Wise  Men.  It  was  illuminated  by 
their  faith  that  Mary's  child  was  the  one  of  whom 
the  prophet  said,  "Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call 
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Dr.  Rail  Answers 
Your  Questions 


Harris  Franklin  Rail 

Professor   Emeritus,   Gar- 
rett     Biblical      Institute. 


How   can    I    stop   worrying? 

It  doesn't  help  much  to  repeat  the 
old  jingle: 

I've  decided  not  to  worry  any 
more 

.hid  I'm  living  just  as  happy  as 
before. 

The  Christian  way  of  meeting  an 
evil  is  never  merely  negative.  We 
must  drive  it  out  by  putting  some- 
thing else  in  its  place. 

God  comes  first.  "[His]  will  be 
done"  his  will  for  our  lives,  and  for 
our  loved  ones.  "Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done,"  beginning  with 
me. 

This  is  not  a  negative  approach. 


It  is  a  great  affirmation  of  life  and 
faith. 

No  man  can  solve  life's  daily 
problems  without  the  help  of  God. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  begin  the 
day  with  a  prayer  for  divine  assist- 
ance if  we  let  work  and  worry  crowd 
him  out  of  our  thoughts.  God  does 
not  break  down  the  door  to  our 
hearts.  We  must  open  it  from  within 
if  he  is  really  to  change  our  life  for 
the  better.  This  means  more  than  a 
formal,  "Come  in."  It  means  earnest 
thought,  meditation,  prayer — "the 
practice  of  the  presence  of  God,"  in 
theological   language. 


How  should  I   read  the  Bible? 

The  Bible  is  a  library.  We  do  not 
enter  a  library  and  start  reading 
every  book  on  every  shelf.  Books 
are  not  all  of  equal  importance.  We 
read  with  a  purpose  and  select  ac- 
cordingly. We  have  certain  well-de- 
fined aims  in  mind  before  we  begin. 

So  with  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  library  rich  in  prophecy, 
codes  of  law,  history,  and  genealogy. 
But  because  Christ  is  central,  let  us 
here  consider  only  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

We  go  to  the  Gospels,  the  books 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
to  learn  about  the  life  of  Jesus,  his 
teaching,  his  spirit — and  through 
them  to  know  about  God  and  what 
his  will  is  for  us.  We  are  confident 
that  there  is  help  for  our  everyday 
problems  here  and  now. 

Paul's  "epistles"  or  letters  are  a 
little  harder  reading,  although  most 
of  them  are  sun-clear  and  deeply 
practical.  Paul  came  after  Jesus.  He 
looked  back  on  Jesus'  life  and  death 
and   showed   the  early  Church   the 
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deep  meaning  of  Christ  as  God's 
way  of  help.  He  showed  Christ  as  a 
way  of  life,  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  church  and  of  God's  gift  of 
his  Spirit. 

For  a  plan  of  reading,  I  suggest 
you  begin  with  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. By  reading  a  chapter  a  day,  you 
can  finish  in  a  little  over  two 
months.  A  good  plan  is  to  read  a 
book  through  rapidly,  several  chap- 
ters a  day,  trying  to  get  a  picture  of 
it  as  a  whole.  In  this  way  you  might 
read  one  of  the  Gospels  in  a  week. 
Then  go  back  and  read  again  more 
slowly.  Passages  that  you  missed  the 
first  time  will  come  alive,  and  yet 
your  first  reading  will  show  the  re- 
lationship of  each  one  to  the  whole. 

Follow  this  with  a  reading  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (John).  Note  how  it 
differs  from  the  first  three  Gospels, 
and  try  to  state  that  difference  to 
yourself.  Then  read  Paul's  letters 
and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  the  same 
way. 


his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being 
interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  He 
grew  to  fulfill  the  holy  mission. 
Because  of  him  there  is  a  holy  mis- 
sion in  prospect  for  every  child, 
whether  he  is  a  bishop  or  a  farmer 
or  a  college  president. 

PRAYER:  Help  us,  dear  Father,  to  open 
our  precious  gifts  of  concern  for  our 
children.  Help  us  to  remember  that  every 
one  of  them  is  dear.  Amen. 

—FRANK  E.  LOCHRIDGE 


Then  Jesus  said  to  him, 
"Begone,  Satan!  jor  it  is 
written,  'You  shall  wor- 
ship the  Lord  your 
God.'"  Matthew  4:10 
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T  IS  NOT  a  sin  to  be 
tempted;  it  is  sin  only  if  we  yield. 
Temptations  even  came  to  Jesus 
in  the  wilderness.  Just  as  he  said, 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  serving 
God,  so  can  you  follow  the  ex- 
ample he  has  set. 

A  Christian  does  not  live  in  a 
moral  vacuum.  The  "wilderness" 
is  not  just  a  place  in  ancient  Pal- 
estine. The  place  where  you  spend 
part  of  your  time  might  be  so 
designated.  A  man  I  know  once 
described  the  place  where  he 
works  as  a  "jungle."  It  is  in  the 
United  States! 

He  meant  that  most  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  works  do 
not  seem  Christian  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.  He  would  have 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to 
be  like  them,  he  insists,  were  it 
not  for  each  Sunday's  holy  hours 
of  worship  supplemented  by  his 
own  personal  daily  prayer  and 
Bible  reading.  From  them  he  gets 
inner  spiritual  resources  which 
enable  him  to  put  on  the  armor  of 
God  and  to  say,  "Get  thee  hence, 
Satan." 

In  our  text  Jesus  gives  not  only 
an  example  of  overcoming  temp- 
tation, but  he  also  presents  a  prac- 
tical technique  which  each  of  us 
can  use.  Here  it  is.  When  an  evil 
thought  pursues  us,  grab  a  clean 
idea  from  God  and  hold  it  in  your 
imagination  until  the  evil  thought 
is  gone.  Then  immediately  engage 
in  some  act  of  service  to  God  and 
to  others. 

PRAYER:  Help  us,  O  Christ,  always  to 
remember  that  thy  divine  power  is 
greater  than  any  temptation  which  may 
assail  us.  Turn  our  minds  and  hearts  to- 
ward Christ  so  that  in  him  we  shall 
gain  mastery  for  the  living  of  each  day. 
In  his  name.  Amen. 

—ROGER  J.   SQUIRE 
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TRICKS 


(GREETING) 


CARDS 


MORE  THAN  four  billion  greeting 
cards  were  mailed  in  the  United  States 
last  year!  Stacked  on  top  of  each  other, 
they  would  tower  about  5,000  miles  up 
into  the  sky.  Every  year  most  of  those 
billions  of  merry-christmas-get-well- 
soon  -  happy  -  birthday  -  let's  -be- 
friends -  happy  -  easter  -  be  -  my  -  valen- 
tine greetings  go  up  in  smoke. 

We  used  to  burn  our  share.  Some- 
times we'd  throw  them  away  one  at  a 
time — or  we'd  accumulate  them  year 
after  year  until  in  a  clean-up  frenzy, 
we'd  toss  them  by  the  boxful  into  the 
incinerator. 

But  no  more.  Our  family  has  found 
that  these  cards  have  many  uses.  And 
we've  had  many  happy  nights  together 
in  planning,  cutting,  pasting  and  build- 
ing. It  has  developed  into  a  year-round 
hobby. 

We,  like  millions  of  other  American 
families,  make  home  movies.  And  fine 
paper  textures,  fancy  and  funny  figures, 
and  appropriate  verses  make  profes- 
sional-quality title  cards  and  introduc- 
tions. The  only  equipment  needed  is  a 
film  titler — and  imagination. 

Our  small  fry  used  to  complain  be- 
cause we  showed  "those  old  corny 
movies"  so  often.  Now  you  should  hear 
them  squeal  when  we  show  something 
they  designed!  It's  amazing  how  crea- 
tive the  children  are  becoming. 

Last  summer,  for  example,  we  shot 
several  reels  in  the  Canadian  North 
Woods.  Some  sequences — I  must  admit 
— were  splendid.  We  had  Billy  and 
Janie  peering  at  a  baby  fawn,  Dad 
netting  a  fighting  Northern  pike,  ami 
the  whole  family  hiking  or  enjoying 
cook-outs. 


Home  movie  fans  use 

Christmas  cards  to  produce  some 

colorful  film  titles. 


For  the  film  title  we  pasted  birch- 
bark  paper  from  a  birthday  greeting 
on  a  3  by  5  inch  index  card.  Using 
Billy's  toy  wood-burning  set,  we 
scorched  in  the  paper:  North  Woods 
Vacation.  It  was  then  a  simple  trick 
to  slip  the  card  into  the  titler  rack  and 
photograph  a  few  frames — and  splice 
them  into  the  first  reel. 

The  same  plan  was  followed  for  lists 
of  characters,  scenes,  dates,  etc.  We 
used  a  Christmas  card  with  a  deer 
peeking  out  from  pine  trees,  a  birthday 
card  of  a  beat-up  hat  covered  with  dry 
flies  that  looked  ridiculously  familiar, 
and  a  funny-faced  skunk  from  a  get- 
well  card  that  brings  back  memories 
we'd  just  as  soon  forget. 

Using  greetings  for  movies  is  but  one 
of  our  many  do-it-ourselves  card  tricks. 
Here  arc  some  others: 


Shoji  Screen:  Our  fanciest  project 
was  a  divider  screen,  Japanese  shoji 
style,  of  sailcloth  stretched  tightly  over 
a  frame  of  1  by  2's.  We  cut  out  delicate 
flowers,  butterflies,  hummingbirds,  etc., 
from  cards,  pasted  them  on  and  shel- 
lacked everything  three  coats.  With 
a  light  from  behind,  it's  a  dramatic 
screen  for  the  dining  room. 

Our  simplest  project  was  using  cards 
for  bookmarks. 

Holiday  Decorations:  Biggest  use 
is  for  decorating  tricks.  Use  large 
figures  as  patterns  for  cutting  out 
silhouettes  in  styrofoam  plastic,  as  an 
outline  to  be  filled  in  with  soap  for 
windows  or  mirror  decoration,  or  for 
spattering  around  to  get  a  white  sil- 
houette on  flecked  gold. 

If  you  back  cut-out  figures  with  card- 
board, leaving  a  tab  to  Eold  back  on  the 
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bottom,  you  have  some  stand-up  figures 
for  toys  or  decoration.  One  year  we 
mounted  houses,  churches,  trees,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  this  way  and  constructed  a 
miniature  Christmas  village  and  Nativ- 
ity scene.  A  tiny  mirror  for  a  pond,  soap 
flakes  for  artificial  snow,  stars  sus- 
pended in  the  sky  with  wires,  and  a 
tiny  sewing  machine  light  hidden  be- 
hind the  manger  gave  a  dramatic  show- 
piece. 

Cut-outs  mounted  on  a  cardboard  or 
plywood  can  also  make  quick  inexpen- 
sive tree  ornaments  or  tuck-in  additions 
to  Christmas  wreaths  or  Easter  baskets. 
Or  when  suspended  by  string  on  differ- 
ent lengths  of  thin  dowel  sticks  or  coat 
hanger  wire,  they  make  a  striking  sea- 
sonal mobile.  Use  all  figures  or  mix 
them  with  ornaments  at  Christmas, 
eggs  at  Easter  or  candles  at  a  birthday 
party. 

Cut-out  figures  are  good  for  party 
favors,  too.  For  a  child's  Easter  party, 
you  might  paste  baby  ducks,  bunnies, 
and  chicks  to  paper  nut  dishes  and  fill 
with  jelly  beans. 

For  an  extra  Christmas  tree  in  the 
recreation   room,   paint   or   cut  a   large 


paper  tree.  Drape  string  side  to  side 
from  one  branch  to  another.  Dangle 
cut-out  "ornaments"  from  the  strings. 
For  a  year-round  decoration  put  a 
tree  of  bare  branches  in  the  children's 
room.  As  they  see  interesting  items  or 
cut-outs,  they  can  hang  them  from  the 
branches. 

Paste-Ups:  Cut-out  figures  from 
cards  can  be  used  for  many  paste-up 
projects.  Our  kids  like  to  paste  ani- 
mals into  farm  scenes,  Christmas 
scenes,  and  woodland  scenes  on  a  1-by- 
2-foot  heavy  cardboard  and  hang  it  as 
a  picture. 

Paste  the  cut-outs,  either  as  a  scene, 
casual  scattering,  or  stylized  repeating 
pattern  on  a  plain  ten-cent  store  tray. 
Shellac  three  times  and  you  can  serve 
with  the  season.  The  same  principle 
can  be  used  to  decorate  boxes  for  toys 
and  cans  for  holding  pencils,  stamps,  or 
jewelry. 

Large  potato-chip  cans  with  two 
coats  of  white  paint  and  covered  with 
figures  of  ducks  and  bunnies  and  shel- 
lacked make  inexpensive  waste  cans 
for  a  nursery. 


Cards  and  Gift  Wrapping:  Parts 
of  cards  can  be  used  for  making  your 
own  personalized  cards  to  send,  or  they 
can  be  used  as  gift  cards  by  pasting 
them  on  a  l-by-3-inch  white  card  with 
a  string  attached. 

Use  them  for  decorating  gift  pack- 
ages and  add  a  touch  of  whimsy  by 
sticking  a  fluff  of  cotton  on  the  cut-out 
bunny's  tail  or  Santa's  whiskers. 

Frame-Ups:  Our  larger  cards  we 
often  frame.  Cute  ones  for  the  nursery, 
art  reproductions  for  the  hallway,  col- 
lections of  Grandma  Moses'  paintings, 
Currier  and  Ives,  or  Dorothy  Simmons' 
madonnas  make  groups  for  all-year- 
round  framings. 


Some  of  our  cards  we  add  to  those 
of  our  friends  for  more  conventional 
uses,  such  as  giving  to  orphanages,  hos- 
pitals, and  church  organizations. 

And  some  of  the  cards  we  just  pack 
away  again  in  dusty  boxes  for  rainy 
days.  We  never  know  when  we'll  get 
some  more  ideas! 

— Mary  Jane  Smithwick 
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Would  you — whether  you  are  8  or  80 — like  to  trade  stamps  with  a  Methodist  living  2,000 
miles  away?  Or  swap  old  coins?  Or  have  a  pen  pal?  Each  month  TOGETHER  will  present 
a  list  of  hobby  categories  like  those  below.  Under  each  we  will  run  names  and  addresses 
so  you  can  get  in  touch  with  like-minded  hobbyists.  If  you  would  like  to  be  listed  in  this 
directory,  send   your   name,   address   and    special    interests   and    age    (for   pen    pals). — EDS 


Antique  Buttons: 

L.    A.    Kingsbury,    New    Franklin,    Mo. 

Antique    Class: 

Mrs.   Desmond   Walker,   Mitchellville,  Md. 

Antique  Cuns: 

John    Braxton,    Rt.   2,   Graham,   N.  C. 

Arts  and  Crafts: 

Clara    R.   Sherren,    R.F.D.    1,   Winthrop,    Iowa. 

Bells: 

Rev.  Leon  W.  Bouton,  51  McKinley  Ave., 
Endicott,   N.  Y. 

Boating: 

Robert   Gore,    14507   Clark   St.,   Riverdale,    III. 

Butterflies    and    Moths: 

David  W.  Bouton,  51  McKinley  Ave.,  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 

Buttons: 

Lula   Schwab,   313   W.    Penn    St.,    Butler,    Pa. 

Coins: 

Robert  Z.  Carlisle,  101  W.  Lockheed,  Mid- 
west City,  Okla.;  Richard  Yeo,  111  Indiana 
Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Costume    Jewelry    Making: 

Mrs.  Nelle  Evans,  315  Pine  St.,  Maywood,  III. 

Dolls: 

Marianne  Flee,  3327  Monteith  Ave.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Fishing: 

E.   E.   Eberhardt,  716  N.  Monroe,  Albony,  Ga. 
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Flowers: 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Harnett,  1021  Munroe  Ave.,  Racine, 

Wis. 

Furniture    Building    and    Rcfinishing: 

Lloyd  Schafer,  Hibbing,  Minn.;  Richard  Day, 
Timbcrlane,  Monee,   III. 

Genealogy: 

Varro  Underwood,  610  W.  Maple  St.,  John- 
son City,  Tenn.  (Block-Harwell-Underwood 
families);  Mrs.  H.  A.  Morrill,  2114  W.  112th 
St.,  Chicago  43,  III.  (Whitmer  family). 

Hi-fidelity: 

W.  R.  McMahon,  1017  College  Ave.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Hunting: 

John  I.  Allen,  1700  Gronview  Ave.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Miniature  Shoes: 

Agnes  Plummer,  West  Scarboro,  Me. 

Miniature    Nativity    Scenes: 

Mrs.   Herbert  Wegener,   Rt.  2,   Box   13,  Man- 

owa,   Wis. 

Model    Circus   Wagons    and   Trains: 
C.  C.  Day,  Box  181,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Pennants : 

Donald  Lee  Day,  3251    Full   r  St.,  Fort  Worth, 

Tex. 

Poetry: 

Mrs.    R.    B.    Ellis,    619    East    Washington    St., 

Pasadena,    Calif. 


Post  Card  Collecting: 

Gladys  A.  Meyrick,  689  S.  Ray  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Proverbs: 

Mrs.    Verna    Hellman,    P.O.    Box    122,    Rapid 

City,  S.   Dak. 

Printing: 

Rev.   Eorl  A.  Cook,   Rt.  4,   Konnapolis,   N.   C. 

Photography: 

E.  G.  Rutherford,  1505  College  Ave.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Recipes: 

Earline   Cooper,   Wake    Forest,    N.   C. 

Records: 

Jo  Copley,  935  University  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rock    Collecting: 

Lulie  James,  128  1/2  S.  Main  St.,  Tipton,  Ind. 

Stamps: 

R.  C.  Tubbesing,  814  Maple  St.,  Red  Wing, 
Minn.;  Dan  McDonald,  Box  615,  Del  Norte, 
Col.,  Mrs.  Richard  Powers,  106  W.  Green  St., 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.;  David  V.  Harsh,  4116  W. 
Oklohoma  Ave.,  Milwaukee  15,  Wis.;  Jesse  P. 
Waite,  203  W.  Mantua  Ave.,  Wenonal,  N.  J. 

Writing: 

Bette   Killion,   Reelsville,   Ind. 

Writing  Verse: 

Mrs.  Ella  P.  Smith,  Weldon,  Cal. 

Pen   Pals    (open  to  age   18): 

Ann  Williams  (age  16),  Box  121,  Winnebago, 
Minn. 
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LETTERS  continued   from   page  4 

VThe  First  Methodist  Church  of  Fres- 
\po,  California,  and  Dr.  Donald  D. 
Warmer,  head  of  the  department  of  his- 
\tory  at  South  Dakota  State  College, 
prookjngs,  South  Dakota. — Eds. 

Suggestion  from  Canada 

Mrs.   Helen    Kotzenmeyer 

Ontario,  Canada 

In  Time  for  October  22  I  have 
read  of  Together  (for  families)  and 
of  the  New  Christian  Advocate  (for 
ministers). 

Could  I  see  copies  of  these  and 
know  the  cost  of  subscriptions  as  pos- 
sible Christmas  gifts  to  my  friends 
young  and  old? 

We  are  of  old  English'  Methodist 
stock  and  feel  our  Old  Country  cousins 
might  find  this  of  real  interest  as  well 
as  we  of  "The  United  Church  of 
Canada"   who  are   former   Methodists. 

A  good  idea,  Mrs.  Kotzenmeyer. 
There's  a  special  rate  for  gift  sub- 
scriptions on  Together:  $3  for  the 
first:  additional  ones  $2.  And  maybe 
it's  not  amiss  to  add  that  in  a  giving 
sense  any  day  in  the  year  can  be 
Ch  ristmasl — Eds. 

Older  Pen  Pals  Too? 

George  T.  Green 
fohnstown,  Pennsylvania 

Why  limit  pen  pals  [Hobby  Alley, 
page  64 J  to  those  under  18?  For  some 
time  I  have  been  exchanging  with  a 
family  in  England  whose  name  I  got 
out  of  a  War  Cry.  We  adults  carry  it 
on.  They  have  a  boy  twelve.  Our  chil- 
dren are  grown  and  gone,  but  their 
Philip  has  an  "Uncle  George"  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  idea  couldn't 
be  expanded  with  adults  carrying  on 
but  talking  about  the  whole  family. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
lot  of  fine  togetherness. 

'Together'  Goes  to  Brazil 

G.  T.  Andrews 
Bowling  Green,  Missouri 

I  lave  the  first  issue  ol  TOGETHER  and 
have  enjoyed  it,  but  now  I  i\nd  my- 
sell  without  the  copy.  It  happened  this 
way: 

There  were  two  gentlemen  from 
Brazil,  who  are  touring  the  United 
States,  who  are  university  men  and  edi- 
tors of  magazines.  They  noticed  this 
magazine.  Together,  ami  became  Eas 
cinated  with  its  construction  saying, 
"We  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
and   just  how  can  we   procure  a  copy 


of  this  outstanding  paper?"  So  I  gave 
them  mine  and  you  should  have  seen 
their  delight.  They  said,  "We  are  Cath- 
olics, but  there  are  Methodists  there." 
So  am  in  hopes  I  can  get  my  copy 
replaced. 

Prize  Home  Visitor 

Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Frame 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

This  Together  magazine  thrilled 
me.  I  am  proud  to  be  receiving  such  a 
wonderful  church  publication.  I  was 
looking  forward  to  it.  Now  ...  I  find 
it  above  all  my  expectations.  It  will 
be  a  prize  visitor  in  my  home  every 
month.  I  have  read  the  Advocate  for 
36  years. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate for  September  9,  1826,  said  it 
would  be  "designed  to  be  an  entertain- 
ing, instructive,  and  profitable  family 
visiter  (sic]" — and  we're  glad  you 
thinl{  Together  is  carrying  on  in  that 
venerable  tradition. — Eds. 


Retreat  House  in   Connecticut. 

Re:  Another  Salhnan  Painting 

John   E.  Post,  Pastor 
North  Methodist  Church 
Manchester,  Connect/cut 

Only  five  minutes  trom  one  ot  the 
busiest  highways  in  our  part  of  Con- 
necticut, we  have  a  refuge  set  apart 
for  the  spiritual  refreshment  of  our 
Norwich  District  ministers  and  laymen. 
I  thought  of  it  when  I  saw  Warner 
Sallman's  famed  painting  in  October's 
Together,  for  we  have  used  another  ol 
the  Salhnan  masterpieces  as  the  center 
of  our  sanctuary. 

The  house  is  completely  equipped 
and  suited  to  accommodate  a  do/en 
people.  F.ntering,  one  sees  a  plaque 
with  these  words:  "To  those  who  serve 
his  cause,  this  place  is  dedicated  as  a 
sanctuary  ior  the  worship  ol  Cod,  and 
as  a  refuge  Irom  the  swift   currents  ol 

life."   Above  the  plaque   is  Sallman's 
Christ  (it  Dawn. 

A    distant    cousin    willed    a    property 
to  my   wile  and   me,  and   we   fell   that 
it  ought   to  be  sold  and  another  put 
chased  near  by.  We  decided  to  give  this 
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over  to  our  brethren  as  a  retreat  house. 
It  is  near  a  rushing  stream,  a  waterfall, 
in  acres  of  woodland. 

Grandmother  &  Grandson  Like  It 

Mrs.  Edith  Davis 
Toledo,  Ohio 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we 
enjoyed  our  new  magazine,  Together. 
Even  my  little  grandson  has  looked  it 
over  many  times.  I'm  sure  it  will  reach 
Ear,  God  bless  your  work. 

'First  Issue  .  .  .  Attractive' 

Ralph  W.  Sock  man,  Pastor 

Christ  Church 

New  Yor/^,  New  Yor/^ 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  paper,  To- 
gether, has  come.  It  is  very  attractive 
and  I  am  sure  will  give  great  impetus 
to  the  plan  of  promotion  .  .  . 

I  want  to  see  just  how  best  we  can 
get  this  into  the  hands  of  our  people. 
I  am  getting  my  staff  to  work  on  it. 

Hiroshima  Maidens  in  Jersey 

Roger  Squire,  Pastor 

The  First  Methodist  Church 

Red  Ban^,  New  Jersey 

Readers  of  Together  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  at  least  one 
Methodist  church  in  the  United  States 
shared  in  the  Hiroshima  Maiden 
project  which  Norman  Cousins  ably  re- 
ported in  your  October  issue. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Red  Bank, 
N.  }.,  took  the  lead  in  providing  hos- 
pitality for  Emiko  Takemoto,  a  Meth- 
odist, and  Motoko  Yamashita.  a 
Buddhist.  Both  of  these  Japanese 
maidens  attended  worship  services  and 
older  youth  activities.  For  their  first  10 
weeks  in  America  they  shared  our  par- 
sonage family  life.  They  revealed  no 
hostility  in  spite  of  their  horrible  atomic- 
scarring.  Instead,  they  were  over 
whelmed  by  the  love  and  kindness 
which  the  American  people  showed 
them  on  every  occasion. 

From  Hiroshima's  Ashes.  .  .  . 

S\k  \m  S.  Parrott 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
Neit'    York.  New    York 

Norman  Cousins  told  an  interesting 
storv  ot  Methodism  at-work  in  his  ex 
cellent  article.  The  Hiroshima  Maidens 
Go   Home,   in    the   October   TOGETHER. 

Put  mote  can  be  said. 

( )ur  I  [iroshima  (  mis'  School  was  de- 
stroyed   by   the   bomb   that    leveled    the 

city.  It  killed  550  -iris  ot  the  900  en 
rolled,    and    totally    demolished    tin 

buildings. 

Pan  The  Methodist  Church  and  its 

School  (conducted  by  the  Woman's  I)i 
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METHODIST!!  ALMANACK 

A  Misccllaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters  = 
for  People  Called  Methodist 

We  may  make  these  times  better 
if  we  bestir  ourselves — B.  Franklin 


DECEMBER   hath  XXXI  days  12th  Month 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play. . . 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  —  Longfellow 
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Read  Luke  2:4-20:  Isaiah  40:1-11 

Boston  has  tea  party,  1773 

Wright  Bros,  fly  first  plane,  1903 

Chas.  Wesley  b.  1707 

Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks 

U.  S.  takes  title  to  Louisiana,  1803 

Pilgrims  find  Plymouth  Rock,  1620 

Winter  begins  today 

Ltt  thy  ekes  die  before  thee 

American  Methodism  born  in  Baltimore 

(EIjrtBtmaH  lag 

Washington  crosses  Delaware,  takes  Trenton,  1776 

Early  ripe,  early  rotten 

First  chewing  gum  patent,  1869 

YMCA  begins  in  U.  S.,  1851 

Student  Recognition  Day 

Nrm  f  par's  Eur 


■  The  year,  1784.  From 
England,  Methodism's 
founder,  John  Wesley,  named 
Thomas  Coke  and  Francis 
Asbury  American  "super- 
intendents." They  called 
preachers  to  Baltimore's 
Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  who 
set  up  an  independent 
church,  elected  Coke  and 
Asbury  "Bishops."  WesL-y 
disapproved.  "I  shudder... 
at  the  very  thought,"  he 
wrote.    But  the  title  stuck. 


Coke 


JANUARY    hath  XXXI   days 

Winter  draws  out  what  summer  laid  in  —  Fuller 


Asbury 


1st  Month 
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Paul  Revere  b.  1735 

U.S. .Canada  agree  to  save  Niagara,  1929 

Many  people  are  lonely  because 

They  build  walls  instead  of  bridges 

First  woman  governor  takes  office,  Wyo.,  1 925 

jEptprtang 

WSCS  meets  in  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

Baldwin  builds  locomotive,  1831  ®r^F" 

America  sends  up  first  balloon,  1793 

U.  N.  opens  first  Assembly,  1 946 

Half  the  truth  is  often  a  great  lie 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  carfare  is  3^,  1907 

He  has  lost  his  boots  but  sao'd  his  spurs 

Telephones  introduced  to  England,  1878 


■  The  engine  was  a  working 
model  built  for  a  Philadel- 
phia museum.  Its  cars  took 
four  passengers  on  a  tour  of 
the  building.  A  railroad  firm 
was  impressed,  asked  Bald- 
win to  build  a  full-sized 
engine.  He  agreed, produced 
thefamous"01d  Ironsides," 
one  of  first  U.  S.  locomo- 
tives. Inl832aPhiladelphia 
newspaper  announced,"The 
locomotive-engine,  built  by 
M.  W  Baldwin,of  this  city, 
will  depart  daily,  when  the 
weather  is  fair ...  on  rainy 
dayshorses  will  be  attached." 


vision  of  Christian  Service)  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  incredible  tragedy 
Buildings  for  the  college  department 
have  just  been  completed,  and  today 
Hiroshima  Girls'  School  has  an  enroll 
ment  of  over  1000  in  high  school  and 
over  350  in  college. 

Methodists  can  well  be  proud  of  their 
school,  which  opened  in  1886  in  rented 
rooms,  grew  in  work  and  influence 
through  the  years,  was  destroyed  in 
1945,  and  today — rebuilt  and  still  grow- 
ing— continues  its  work. 


What's  Worse  Than  No  Verse! 

J.  B.  Ely,  Retired  Minister 
Momstown,  Tennessee 

One  omission  from  Together  dis- 
pleases me  mightily — and  astounds. 
Not  a  single  poem!  Are  we  to  infer 
that  you  think  poetry  completely  passe 
in  this  scientific  age?  Or  is  it  only  that 
you  are  afraid  of  being  flooded  with 
religious  doggerel  and  boycotted  by  un- 
published contributors? 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  omission  is 
regrettable  (should  I  say  incredible?) 
for  the  kind  of  magazine  Together 
aspires  to  be. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  wants  the  sort 
of  verse  that  says  nothing  worth  while 
in  enigmatic  phrases.  But  devout  and 
graceful  poems  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, I  believe,  by  a  majority  of 
your  readers.  (Have  no  fear — I  shall 
submit  no  attempts  myself!) 

A  good  point,  Brother  Ely!  But  we're 
doing  better — and  hope  you  lifted  Carl 
Sandburg's  poem  in   November.— Eds. 


Hits  Hi-C  Girls  Right 

Emerson  S.  Colaw,  Pastor 
Edison  Par\  Methodist  Church 
Chicago,  Illinois 

I  thought  you  would  enjoy  this  let- 
ter which  we  received  from  Lynne  Wal- 
lace, a  girl  in  our  church  who  attends 
a  school  for  handicapped  children. 

"I  have  found  a  great  use  for  To- 
gether, as  I  have  just  joined  the  Hi-C 
Club  down  at  Spaulding  High  School. 
High-C  means  High  Crusader,  and 
this  club  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
'Youth  for  Christ.' 

"We  have  Bible  discussions,  sing- 
ing, etc.,  so  you  can  see  why  I  enjoy 
the  magazine — especially  that  story  on 
John  Wesley  and  Martin  Luther.  I 
also  enjoyed  the  story  about  the  picture 
that  Sallman  painted  of  Christ.  That 
is  the  picture  which  you  gave  us  on 
the    Confirmation    Parent's    Night." 

In  our  church  we  are  using  the 
"every-family  plan,"  and  that  is  why 
she  received  a  copy. 
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of  the  world  parish 

HOCKED  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  AIDS  HUNGARIANS 


Christian  churches  throughout  the 
world  are  preparing  for  a  long-term 
assignment  housing  and  resettling 
thousands  of  Hungarian  refugees. 

The  churches  answered  Russian  tank 
guns  and  wanton  killing  with  sharp 
retorts  of  indignation,  shock  and  grief, 
then  moved  boldly  to  collect  and  trans- 
port truck  loads  of  medical  supplies, 
blankets,  food,  and  clothing  to  the  suf- 
fering country. 

Russia's  massive  brutality  ignited 
mass  protest  from  every  church  group 
— including  Methodists. 

Leading  Methodist  layman  Brad- 
shaw  Mintener,  who  recently  resigned 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  said  Russian  and  Communist 
Chinese  leaders  "must  prove  their  de- 
sire lor  peace.  We  cannot  prove  it  for 
them." 

But  while  some  leaders  spoke  out 
in  forcefully  clear  language,  others 
were  busy  handling  the  immediate 
emergency  and  charting  a  future 
course. 

The  Austrian  Methodist  Church  in 
Linz  opened  its  doors  to  40  Hungarian 
children  and  provided  them  with  shel- 
ter, meals,  and  schooling  facilities. 

The  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief  sent  $2,000  and  offered  to 
provide  resettlement  assurances  to  bring 
250  escapees  from  Hungary  to  the 
United  States. 

Similar  help  poured  in  from  the  Brit- 
ish Council  of  Churches,  Canadian 
churches,  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
U.  S.  Church  World  Service,  Belgium 
Protestant  churches  and  many  more 
branches  of  the  World  Council  ol 
Churches. 

Danish  churches  recently  gave 
$45,000  on  one  Sunday,  the  largest 
amount  ever  raised  by  a  single  appeal. 
Before  the  Russians  returned  to 
Budapest,  far-reaching  changes  were 
under  way  in  Hungarian  Protesantism. 
It  had  been  proposed  that  new  elections 
be  held  in  both  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  for  all  posts  held  since 
1948.  It  also  was  expected  that  church 
institutions  which  had  been  banned 
would  be  reopened. 


There  has  been  no  late  word  about 
these  changes,  or  the  fate  of  41  con- 
gregations and  2,000  Hungarian  Meth- 
odists. 

Whatever  the  church's  initial  re- 
sponse to  the  plight  of  the  Hungarians, 
money  and  goods  will  be  needed  for 
months  to  come,  a  World  Council 
spokesman  said. 

Looking  still  further  to  the  future  in 
a  speech  at  Union  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Harold  E.  Stasscn, 
presidential  disarmament  assistant,  de- 
clared the  chances  for  world  peace  "rest 
in  large  part  upon  the  ability  of  Chris- 
tian clergymen  and  laymen  to  translate 
their  religious  faith  into  everyday 
action  and  leadership." 

CHURCH    GIVING 

Reaches  Record  High 

Americans  gave  more  to  their 
churches  last  year  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

Gifts  totaled  $1,800,000,000— an  11 
per  cent  increase — according  to  reports 
from  48  Protestant  and  2  Eastern  ( )r- 
thodox  churches. 

The  more  than   9   million   members 


of  The  Methodist  Church  gave  the 
most— $380,400,000.  But  the  per  capita 
average  ol  $41.82  fell  below  the  na- 
tional figure  of  $53.94. 

The  highest  per  member  giving  wa>> 
by  Seventh  Dav  Advcntists  with 
$194.12,  while  Free  Methodists  fol- 
lowed closely  with  $FH.45.  Nine  other 
denominations,  including  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  gave  more  than  $100  per 
member. 

The  figures,  for  1955,  represent  the 
giving  of  more  than  48,800,000  church 
members  and  a  per  capita  increase  of 
8  per  cent — from  $49.96  in  1954  to  a 
new  all-time  high  of  $53.94. 

Churchmen  gave  a  little  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  for  congregational  ex- 
penses— an  increase  of  nearly  12  per 
cent. 

ALCOHOLICS 

Need  Help,  Not  Sermons 

Too  many  churches  look  upon  alco- 
holics as  "untouchables." 

Instead,  the  church  should  be  a  place 
of  refuge.  "Its  job  is  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  alcoholics  and  work  patiently 
at  the  long  task  of  rehabilitating  them," 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shipp  ol  Dallas. 
Tex.,  told  100  Methodist  temperance 
leaders  Irom  12  states  recently  at 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  (An  article  about 
Mr.  Shipp  appeared  in  Together  lor 
November.) 

"You  don't  help  an  alcoholic  by 
preaching,  scolding,  or  by  scaring  him 
■ — and  certainly  not  by  ignoring  him," 
he  said. 

Echoing  the  same  idea,  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord  charged  "passionate  pro- 
hibitionists" with  "a  monstrous  hy- 
pocrisy" if  they  preach  against  alcohol 


December   )956\Together 


Uberian  President  William  Tubman  and  his  wife  (left)  are  greeted  /'\  German 
Chancellor  Adenauer  (second  from  right)  during  couple's  second  European  visit. 
In  Hamburg,  Dr.  Tubman,  u  Methodist  lay  preacher,  worshiped  at   Ebei 
Chunk.  Son  oj  ii  Methodist  pastor,  he  has  been  ./  General  Conference  delegate. 
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People  60  to  80 

APPLY  FOR  OLD  LINE  LEGAL 
RESERVE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

If  you  are  under  80,  you  can  still 
apply  for  a  $1,000  life  insurance 
policy  to  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening  your 
family. 

You  can  handle  the  entire 
transaction  by  mail  with  OLD 
AMERICAN  of  KANSAS  CITY. 
No  obligation  of  any  kind.  No  one 
will  call  on  you! 

Write  today  for  free  informa- 
tion. Simply  mail  postcard  or  let- 
ter (giving  age)  to  Old  American 
Ins.  Co.,  1  W.  9th,  Dept.  L1212M, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GOWNS  £5 


Satisfaction  in  Every  Stitch  since  1912 


QUALITY   FABRICS 

LASTING  BEAUTY 

Write  for  Catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  &  SIMON 


7  WEST  36  ST  •  NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y. 


YEARS 


makes  life  an  adventure 
for  older  adults 

The  attractive,  stimulating  magazine 
for  everyone  nearing  or  past  the  sixty 
mark!  Each  quarterly  issue  of  MATURE 
YEARS  brings  64  big  pages  of  inspira- 
tion, information,  and  entertainment  to 
help  readers  enjoy  a  fuller,  richer,  more 
purposeful  life.  Stories,  personal  inter- 
est features,  articles  on  travel  and  hob- 
bies, poetry,  devotional  helps,  inter- 
pretations of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  spiritual  counsel  on 
personal  problems  .  .  .  all  this  and  more 
...  in  MATURE  YEARS  ...  for  only 
$1.50  a  year! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Please  older  from   House  serving  you 
Baltimore   3  Chicago    II  Cincinnati   2 

Dallas   I  Detroit   I  Kansas  City  6 

Nashville  2  New   York   II  Pittsburgh   30 

Portland   5  Richmond    16  San    Francisco  2 

Please  enter  the  following  subscription  to 
MATURE    YEARS   for   only   $1.50   a  year: 
Name 


;  Street  or   RFD 

I  City 

(      )   State 

I  Gift  Card   From 
J  Ordered    by 

Payment   Enclosed 

;  Street  or   RFD 

;  City 

(     )  State 

ism  and  are  unconcerned  about  the 
social  evils  that  foster  it.  Alcoholism  is 
a  "whole  series  of  problems  ...  all  part 
of  one  running  sore." 

Other  facts  brought  out  at  the  meet- 
ing: 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  teen-agers 
in  90  communities  said  they  got  their 
first  drink  in  their  own  homes. 

There  were  five  million  arrests  for 
drunkenness  last  year. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  highway  ac- 
cidents are  "liquor  related." 

Male  alcoholics  outnumber  women 
six  to  one. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
$15-billion  annual  crime  bill  is  due  to 
drink. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  four 
million  alcoholics  are  from  disturbed  or 
insecure  homes. 


News  Digest 


EPISCOPALIANS  in  good  standing 
cannot  be  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  This  opinion  is  expressed  by  39 
ministers  and  270  laymen  of  the  Florida 
diocese  responding  to  a  recent  ques- 
tionnaire. 

LIQUOR  establishments  outnumber 
churches  better  than  four  to  three,  the 
Internal   Revenue   Service   reports. 

MOSCOW  radio  complains  that  lack 
of  cultural  opportunities  is  causing 
Soviet  youth  to  turn  to  religion,  vodka, 
or  careers  of  crime. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  were  urged  recently  to  boycott 
the  Ed  Sullivan  Show  because  of  the 
guest  star  appearance  of  rock  'n  roll 
singer  Elvis  Presley. 


^*i* 


RUSSIAN  tourists  continue  to  visi 
Vatican  City  in  large  numbers.  A  re 
cent    group — the    fourth    this    year— | 
numbered  about  500. 

CISTERCIAN  MONKS  on  Caldy 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Wales,  plan  tc 
boost  farm  income  by  making  perfume 
which  will  be  marketed  by  one  of  Ire 
land's  leading  fashion  designers. 

TITHING  program  at  the  Firsi 
Baptist  Church,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  rj 
presented  on  a  money-back  basis.  Mem 
bers  unsatisfied  with  the  method  ol 
giving  get  a  refund.  Seventy  per  ceni 
of  the  congregation  like  the  idea. 

COLD  CLIMATE  Methodists  ir 
Svolvaer,  Norway,  above  the  Arctic 
Circle,  are  building  a  new  church.  The) 
want  to  have  more  influence  with  cod 
fishermen,  who  double  the  town's  pop- 
ulation in  the  fishing  season. 

CHRISTMASTIME  in  Miami  will 
see  the  debut  of  a  unique  choir  thai 
will  recite  rather  than  sing.  The  group 
is  being  organized  by  the  drama  de- 
partment of  the  Greater  Miami  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

BARBERS  in  New  Jersey  have  voted 
to  purge  their  shops  of  cheesecake  cal- 
endars,   suggestive    comic    books,    and! 
scandal  magazines.  They  also  pledged] 
to  guard  their  conversation  in  the  pres-J 
ence   of  little   shavers. 

RELIGIOUS  publications— 492  of 
them — constitute  the  second  largest 
group  of  periodicals  in  West  Germany. 
Their  circulation  (16,906,402)  is  sur- 
passed only  by  industrial  and  trade  pub- 
lications. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LABOR  Asso- 
ciation,  an    independent   union   which 
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For  more  than  six  months,  youths  of  First  Methodist  Church  in  Temple,  Tex.,  \epl 
alive  Mrs.  W .  A.  Brady,  a  50-year  member,  with  blood  transfusions.  Each  time  a 
church-school  class  member  gave  blood,  a  tiny  bottle  went  up  on  a  cardboard  heart 
in  the  classroom.  Above:  Mrs.  Brady  (fourth  from  left)  and  some  of  her  friends. 

Together/December  1956 


stresses  religions  principles,  has  won  a 
oothokl  in  western  Minnesota.  A  CLA 
ocal  was  certified  bargaining  agent  lor 
i  group  of  construction  workers  when 
CLA  defeated  an  AFL-CIO  local  in  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  elec- 
tion. Said  a  disturbed  AFL-CIO  leader: 
"We  know  how  to  whip  (another) 
union.  But  how  can  you  do  it  if  they 
claim  God  on  their  side?"  CLA  re- 
quires its  officers  to  be  "of  a  Christian 
profession." 

IN  ALGERIA,  where  converts  from 
Islam  to  Christianity  are  few,  a  mother, 
her  daughter  and  her  granddaughter 
have  been  baptized  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  They  join  400  other  'Method- 
ists in  North  Africa. 

IN    KOREA 

Baptize  700  Co-eds 

The  much-traveled  general  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Evangelism,  who  talks 
about  Christ  to  bellboys,  waitresses,  and 
cab  drivers,  recently  baptized  700 
women  in  Korea. 

Dr.  Harry  Denman  conducted  the 
evangelistic  mission  at  Ewha  University 
in  Seoul,  where  4,000  students  attended 
services  each  morning.  University  Pres- 
ident Helen  Kim  acted  as  interpreter 
for  Dr.  Denman,  but  more  than  half 
the  students  understood  English. 

Before  returning  to  this  country,  Dr. 
Denman  toured  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  spent  10  days  in  Russia. 

A  great  believer  in  personal  evange- 
lism, Dr.  Denman  often  spends  time 
between  trains  or  planes  making  a 
door-to-door  canvass  in  the  interest  of 
the  church. 

CHURCH    BUILDING 

7956  to  Set  New  Record 

A  fall  surge  has  put  church  construc- 
tion well  ahead  of  1955  and  assures  a 
record  high  for  1956. 

Earlier  this  year  building  lagged  be- 
hind last  year.  But  in  October,  when 
activity  usually  tapers  off,  the  volume 
reached  $76,000,000. 

This  was  $2  million  higher  than 
September,  $5  million  more  than 
August,  and  $8  million  above  October, 
1955,  government  officials  report. 

PLANKS   TO   PULPIT 

Arkansan  Shifts  Career 

To  Charles  A.  Stuck,  56-year-old 
Methodist  layman,  it  seemed  unfair  to 
give  God  the  "tag  end"  of  his  lite. 

I  le  had  planned  that  at  C)5,  he  would 
step  out  of  his  successful  building  ma- 
terials business  in  fonesboro,  Ark.,  and 
devote  his  time  to  the  church. 

I'm  as   time   went   on   he  felt  an   in- 
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MITCHELL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

2748  S.  34th  SI.,  Mil< 
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"Trip*  of  a  Lifetime" 


WHEAT0N  TOURS 

EACH   YEAR 


1.  Spring  Bible  Lands  Cruise  .  .  . 
Sails  early  March  (or  late  February). 

2.  Summer  Bible   Lands  Cruise  .  .  . 
Sails  late  June  (or  early  July). 

3.  European  Summer  Tour  .  .  8  countries,  including 
England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany. 
Switzerland,   Italy  and  France. 

Write    today    for    Free    Bulletin.    Specify 
which  tour.  Address:   Or.   Joseph  P.   Free 

WHEATON  CRUISES 

WHEATON   COLLEGE  •  WHEATON,   ILLINOIS 

Department  TO-6 


HOW  LONG 

HAVE  I 
TO  LIVE 


r 


ETERNALLY  yes— by  God's  Grace— How 
long  on  this  earth — no  one  knows.  But  the  influence  of  my 
life  will  live  as  long  as  my  money  is  helping  spread  the 
Gospel  in  all  the  world.  That's  why  I  am  so  interested  in  a 

Life  Income  Gift  Certificate 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

The  LIGHT  and  LIFE  of  the  World  in  our  Lord  and  Savior  and 
His  Gospel  is  proclaimed  through  the  missionary  outreach  of  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
The  Methodist  Church.  The  money  you  thus  invest  brings  you  a  steady 
income  unfailing  and  unchanging  from  year  to  year. 

Here  is  complete  safety  and  the  gratifying  knowledge  that 
your  influence  will  live  on  from  generation  to  generation 
in  spreading  the  Gospel  and  enlarging  the  Kingdom. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars.  Find  out  what  you  will 
save  in  anxiety,  trouble  and  loss  when  you  put  your  money 
in  these  Life  Income  Gift  Certificates.  Large  or  small  sums 
(from  $100  up)  equally  welcome. 

MAIL    THIS   COUPON    TODAY 

Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service 

of  the  Board  of   Missions  of  The   Methodist   Church 

Dept.  TE126.  ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send   me  full    particulars  ot    guaranteed   steady 
returns  from  your  Life  Income  Gilt  Certificates. 


Name 


Address. 

City 


/nil, 


Si., I, 


titiic  and  year  of  birth. 
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fispiration... 


The  pipe  organ  is  best 
suited  to  reflect  the 
varied  moods  of  religi- 
ous music.  Thrillingly 
powerful,  yet  capable 
of  the  most  subtle  ren- 
dering, it  has  moved 
listeners  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

If  your  church  is  con- 
sidering a  new  organ, 
we  suggest  you  see  and 
hear  a  Mdller.  You'll 
be  surprised  to  learn 
you  can  obtain  a  true 
custom-built  Moller 
pipe  o  r  g  a  n — for  as 
little  as  $4475.* 

'Slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


For  information 
write  Dept.T-56 


Which  Way  To  Peace?      J 

Bishop    G.    Bromley     Oxnam     and     Dr.    Henry  I 

Hitt  Crane  debate  the  validity  of  the  absolute  ? 

Christian-pacifist  position,   and   answer  ques-  I 

tions      put      by      moderator      Bishop      Gerald  j 
Kennedy. 

16mm    B&W    Motion    Picture— SOmin.  I 

Rental,  S7.50;  Sale,  $65.00 
Write  Television,  Radio  &  Film  Commission    | 
So.  Calif.-Ariz.  Conference 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

954  W.  37th  St.,  Los  Angeles  7. 


Revisions  as  needed  with 

each  new  printing  keep 

this  invaluable  tool 

ever  up-to-date 


Profusely  illustrated 
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FOLDING  A 

BANQUET 

TABLES 


TS8   Truck 


irect  Prices  & 

Discounts  to 

Churches,  Schools, 

Clubs,  Lodges  and 

All  Organizations 


MONROE  Deluie  Model  Folding  Pedestal  Tables  in  20  sizes 
and  finishes;  16  other  Monroe  Folding  Table  styles  and  sites. 

TRUCKS  FOR  FOLDING  TABLES 

Monroe  Transport- 
Storage  (TS) 
Trucks  make  han- 
dling and  storing 
Folding  .  Tables 
simple,  quick  and 
easy.  Special  Table 
and  Truck  Combi- 
nation prices  and  discounts. 

STEEL  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

Monroe  Steel  Folding  Chairs  in  at- 
tractive range  of  styles,  sizes  and 
prices.  Excel  in  comfort,  easy  hand- 
' '— : 1^?  ling  and  durability.  Also  full  line  of 
L*—-T  _,.    non-folding  chairs,  desks  and  combi- 
nations for  classroom,  cafeteria  and 
*  church  school  use. 

TRUCKS  FOR  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

f.  Folding  Chair  Ti  u<  k-  fur 

—  Ihiiiil,  .,•„ .  ' 

mlMllff.     |  ing    folding   chairs.     All 

•4                    I  steel,  electrically  welded. 

»$f                     I  Swivel    casters.     Several 

'tiJI^L".. .1—1 ■U^iJ^P1"-  models  &  sizes  including 

■  special     table -and -chair. 

PORTABLE   PARTITIONS 


* 


Monroe's  new  mov- 
able partitions  stur- 
dily built  and  hand- 
some in  appearance. 
Smooth  masonite 
panels  in  tubular 
steel  frames. 


-sTFP 


Swivel  ac- 
tion pedes- 
tals, with 
casters  or 
glides. 

p*  Change   idle   space  to 

Useful   Areas.    Unlim- 
ited flexibility  in  space  arrangement. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG   ON   REQUEST.     A 

guide  to  everything  in  tables,  chairs, 
trucks,  partitions,  etc.  Color  illustrations. 
Low  direct  factory  prices,  quantity  dis- 
counts to  all  groups  and  institutions. 


THE    ">Mo*VlO€-    COMPANY 


/  59  Church  St.  Colfax.  Iowa     \ 


The  World's  Finest 

CjARILLONS 

£3             SCHULMERICH 

Jgk<£ariUoHicCBeiU* 

j 

/^^^.    for  Churches,  Colleges  and 
Iff    y     ^^^>    Public  Buildings 

SCHULMERICH    CARILLONS.    INC. 
Carillon  Hill,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

of  SAvtmm nth  Civ'/oni.  In.. 

creasing  pull  to  full-time  Christian 
work. 

One  day  recently  he  sold  his  share  of 
Stuck  Brothers  Lumber  Co.,  to  follow 
his  "first  love." 

"I  decided  to  offer  the  Lord  my  ex- 
perience and  energy  while  I  have  the 
strength  for  10  or  20  years  of  expected 
service,"  he  said. 

As  conference  lay  leader,  Mr.  Stuck 
traveled  nearly  50,000  miles  and  ad- 
dressed more  than  300  meetings  during 
the  past  three  years. 

He  will  not  enter  the  ministry,  but 
will  seek  to  strengthen  small  rural 
churches  by  developing  more  lay  man- 
power. 

"My  greatest  joy  has  come  from  serv- 
ing in  this  manner,"  he  said. 

FOR   THE    BLIND 

'Upper  Room'  on  Records 

The  Upper  Room,  Methodist  devo- 
tional guide  now  circulating  about 
3,000,000  copies,  will  be  recorded  for 
the  blind  beginning  in  January. 

There  are  320,000  blind  persons  in 
the  U.S.  and  only  10  per  cent  can  read 
the  Braille  edition  of  the  devotional. 

The  "talking  book"  edition  will  be 
produced  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  co-operation  with  The  Upper  Room 
staff  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Many  of  the  more  than  10,000  Meth- 
odist Men's  clubs  in  the  United  States 
are  planning  to  finance  subscriptions 
for  the  blind  in  their  communities. 

Each  issue  will  be  on  three  long  play- 
ing records.  A  year's  subscription  (18 
discs)  will  cost  $10. 

ROMAN    CATHOLICS 

Oppose  'Going  Steady' 

Roman  Catholic  leaders  are  taking  a 
firm  stand  against  the  the  teen-age  prac- 
time  of  "going  steady." 

Archbishop  William  W.  Brady  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  writing  in  his  diocesan 
bulletin,  warned  that  the  practice  is 
harmful  spiritually,  physically,  and 
psychologically. 

"It  is  pathetic,"  he  said,  "when  one 
views  the  warped  social  life  which  re- 
sults when  what  should  grace  21  is  be- 
gun awkwardly  at  13." 

The  archbishop  pointed  an  accusing 
finger  at  parental  laxity  and  overindul- 
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Christmas  Quiz 
(From  Page  48) 
(1)  Cyrenius  or  Quirinius,  Syria, 
census.  (2)  Mary,  Joseph,  Bethlehem. 
(3)  Jesus,  born.  (4)  Shepherds.  (5) 
Angel,  manger.  (6)  Wise  Men,  star. 
Jesus.  (7)  Gold,  frankincense,  myrrh. 
(8)  King,  Jews.  (9)  Egypt.  (10)  Naza- 
reth, favor. 

Together/December  ^9$6 


Missouri 


Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank,  835  Oleta  Drive,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 
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NEWS  of  Your  Church  in  Action 

Editor:  Rev.  Milton  M.  Thorne,  PO  Box  376,  Clarence,  Mo. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY 

Methodists  Act  in  Movie 

A  film  depicting  rural  work  in  John- 
son County,  Southwest  Missouri  Confer- 
ence, will  be  ready  for  screening  by 
January  1.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Methodist  Television,  Radio,  and  Film 
Commission. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  Willis 
L.  Perryman,  superintendent  of  Joplin 
District,  all  actors  are  Johnson  County 
Methodists.  Mr.  Perryman  was  instru- 
mental in  launching  Johnson  County 
rural  work. 

Youngest  actress  in  the  technicolor  film 
is  Kathy  Spicer. 

Miss  Lois  Marquart,  of  Ashland,  Wis., 
served  as  advisor. 

MONK  BRYAN 

To  Head  Pastors'  School 

The  Rev.  Monk  Bryan,  pastor  of  the 
Maryville  Church,  Missouri  Conference, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Area  Pastors'  School  for 
the  next  four  years. 

He  succeeds  the  Rev.  Albea  Godbold, 
who  served  in  that  position  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Dr.    Bryan   has   been   chairman    of   the 


board  of  education  of  Missouri  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Rev.  M.  G.  Joyce  of  Sikeston  will 
continue  to  serve  as  dean  of  the  school. 
He  succeeded  the  Rev.  Elbert  C.  Cole, 
who   transferred   to   Indiana    a    year   ago. 

The  1957  school  will  be  held  at  Cen- 
tral College,  Fayette,  opening  on  Labor 
Day  and  closing  the  following  Friday. 

CARRUTH   LEADS 

100  Attend  Retreat 

Chillicothe-Richmond,  Hannibal,  and 
Kirksville  Districts  joined  in  a  laymen's 
retreat  at  Brookfield  recently.  One  hun- 
dred persons  attended.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Carruth  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  was 
the  resource  leader. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Craig  directed  the 
program,  and  worship  periods  were  led  by 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Mallinckrodt  and  the  Rev. 
Earl  C.  Griffith.  The  Rev.  Paul  Barton 
was  pastor-host. 

GOVERNING  BOARD 

Plan   New  Seminary 

Bishop  Frank  attended  the  meeting 
November  30  in  Kansas  City  of  the  Pro- 
visional Governing  Board  of  the  new 
Methodist  Seminarv. 


Kathy  Spicer  enjoys  her  starring  ><>lc  in  the  rural  chmch  documentary  picture 
filmed  in  Johnson  County,  Mo.,  by  the  Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Commission, 
Director  Nicholas  Read  instructs  Kathy  for  the  next  scene \  Joe  Hamar  adjusts 
the     light,     and     photography     director     Vernon     Riddle     prepares     to     roll     the     film. 
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JOPLIN   DIST. 

Leaders  Attend  Schools 

•  Six  subdistrict  leadership  schools  were 
held  recently  with  an  enrollment  of  375. 
Carthage,  Mount  Vernon,  Cassville,  Neo- 
sho, Lanagan,  and  Byers  Avenue  (Joplin) 
were  hosts.  Some  40  churches  partici- 
pated. 

"It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  our  dis- 
trict," reported  the  Rev.  Willis  L.  Perry- 
man, district  superintendent,  when  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Frank  visited  Carthage.  They 
were  guests  of  the  ministers,  their  wives, 
and  district  leaders  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 
At  7:30  Bishop  Frank  addressed  an  over- 
flowing congregation  in  First  Church. 
Altogether  it  was  a  high  occasion  for  us," 
Dr.  Perryman  concludes. 

•  Two  young  men  have  been  granted 
licenses  to  preach:  Ronald  Couch,  a  stu- 
dent of  National  College  for  Christian 
Workers,  and  William  Esterly,  a  student 
of  Central  College. 

•  Jasper  County  churches  have  co-oper- 
ated in  bringing  four  German  young 
people  to  the  district.  Two  will  live  and 
work  in  Joplin,  and  two  in  Carthage. 
Three  are  Methodists  and  the  other  a 
Lutheran.  They  were  brought  to  America 
through  the  Methodist  Committee  for 
( Overseas  Relief. 

•  The  Goodman  Church  has  purchased 
,i  new  parsonage.  Churches  building  ad- 
ditional facilities  to  care  for  their  growing 
needs  arc:  Bethel,  Westside  Church  of 
Webb  City,  and  Washburn.  Dry  Valley 
is  rebuilding  its  church  plant,  which 
burned    last    summer. 

•  Proving  that   organizations  for  chai 

.  >t  more  than  one  church  can  be  operated 
successfully  arc  the  Axilla  Parish  Men's 
Club  ami  the  Butterfield  Mount  Pleasant 
MYF.  Both  of  the  organizations  arc  re- 
ported flourishing. 

•  The  district  Woman's  Society  has  or- 
ganized on  a  county  basis,  and  OOVt  meets 
monthly.  This  subdistrict  plan  is  proving 
fruitful,  s.i\  district  officers. 

KANSAS  CITY  DIST. 

Dedicate   Furnishings 

•  Bishop     Frank     was     a      recent     >;uest 

preacher  at  I'.iseo  Church,  where  he  dedi- 
cated  the  new  furnishings  in  the  senioi 
youth  department.  Accompanied  by  Mis 
Prank  and  their  lour  children,  he  was  a 
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dinner  guest  of  the  official  board.  The 
dinner  was  served  in  the  church's  new 
dining  room. 

•  The  Rev.  G.  Clifton  Ervin,  pastor  of 
Country  Club  Church,  is  the  author  of 
a  book  of  sermons  entitled  Love  Is  Every- 
thing. The  first  sermon  is  based  on  1  Cor. 
13.  Several  of  the  sermons  deal  with  spe- 
cial days,  such  as  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas. 

•  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Niemoller  visited 
Kansas  City  recently.  His  visit  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Greater  Kansas  City  Ministerial  Alliance. 
Dr.  Niemoller,  perhaps  Hitler's  best- 
known  prisoner,  interpreted  for  area  reli- 
gious leaders  the  crises  in  Hungary  and 
Poland  as  well  as  current  conditions  in 
Germany. 

•  The  Rev.  J.  Roy  Smith,  pastor  of  Roa- 
noke Church,  Kansas  City,  died  Novem- 
ber 15.  Mrs.  Smith,  a  daughter,  his 
mother,  and  other  relatives  survive. 

•  Institutional  Church  observed  its  50th 
anniversary  recently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Delia  C.  Lamb  Neighborhood  House. 
Bishop  Frank  dedicated  the  new  unit  of 
the  Lamb  House  a  week  later. 

•  The  Rev.  Burnell  L.  Schubel,  who  be- 
gan his  fifth  year  at  Broadway  Church 
recently,  reports  a  net  gain  of  702  mem- 
bers during  his  four-year  pastorate.  Two 
parsonages  have  been  acquired,  a  parking 
lot  built,  and  an  expansion  program  was 
launched  with  plans  for  a  three-story  edu- 
cation building.  Two  services  Sunday 
mornings  are  being  held  to  accommodate 
the   growing   congregation. 

MARSHALL  DIST. 

Founder  Dies 

•  Funeral  services  for  H.  W.  George,  92, 
were  held  on  November  11  at  Oak  Grove 
Church.  The  church  had  observed  its  75th 
anniversary  earlier  that  day. 

Mr.  George  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  church,  and  the  author  of  a  church 
history. 

Oak  Grove  Church  was  organized  by  a 
group  of  settlers  from  Virginia,  and  was 
first  known  as  Lick  Skillet.  The  name 
was  changed  to  Oak  Grove  at  the  time 
the  first  railroad  was  built. 

The  Rev.  Miles  H.  Stotts  is  the  present 
pastor.  He  reports  that  plans  for  a  new 
church  edifice  are  under  way. 

•  Lord's  Acre  sales  netted  Chilhowee 
$840;  Knob  Noster,  $1,100;  and  Holden, 
$1,800. 

•  District  conference  was  held  recently, 
with  Marshall  Church  and  its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Clinton  B.  Galatas,  as  hosts.  Bishop 
Frank  was  the  key  speaker.  The  Rev. 
Linus  Eaker,  superintendent,  conducted 
the  program. 

•  Bishop  Frank  was  guest  speaker  of  the 
Johnson  County  Rural  Fellowship  re- 
cently at  Warrensburg.  The  program 
was  brief  in  order  that  the  group  might 
become  acquainted  with  Missouri  Area's 
new  bishop. 
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The   new   Benton    Avenue   parsonage   is  located    two    blocks   from    Springfield    Church. 


SPRINGFIELD   DIST. 

Entertain  at  Open  House 

•  Open  house  was  held  in  the  new  Ben- 
ton Avenue  parsonage,  Springfield,  re- 
cently, at  1471  Benton  Avenue.  Located 
two  blocks  from  the  church,  it  is  believed 
to  be  an  ideal  parsonage.  The  Rev.  Roy 
B.  Stribling,  pastor,  and  Mrs.  Stribling 
proved  gracious  hosts,  and  the  guests  who 
visited  the  parsonage  were  impressed  with 
the  new  home. 

•  The  subdistrict  MYF  booth  festival  was 
held  in  Grace  Church  recently.  Supplies 
went  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  at 
Marionville. 

•  Phillipsburg  Ministerial  Alliance  con- 
ducted a  panel  discussion  recently  on  the 
subject  of  salvation.  The  Rev.  Forrest 
Richard  acted  as  moderator.  The  panel 
was  comprised  of  the  Rev.  Wesley  Hamp- 
ton, district  director  of  evangelism;  the 
Rev.  Nelson  Morgan,  host-pastor;  Miss 
Leone  Lemons,  rural  worker  of  Webster 
County;  and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  D.  G.  Hind- 
man,  co-pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Larger 
Parish  and  was  beneficial  to  the  persons 
who  attended. 

Reports  indicate   that   the   panel   discus- 
sion created  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

SEDALIA  DIST. 

Give  Christmas  Party 

•  The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Lehew,  district 
superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Lehew  were 
hosts  December  9  at  a  Christmas  party  for 
pastors  and  their  wives.  The  party  was 
held  at  Cole  Camp. 

•  Appleton  City  and  Versailles  churches 
are  making  plans  for  new  educational 
units. 

•  Norris  Church  recently  dedicated  its 
new  parsonage.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Ellis  is 
the  new  pastor. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOL 
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Stress  Evangelism 


•  A  series  of  district  institutes  stressing 
evangelism  in  the  church  school  was  con- 
ducteil recently.  The  Rev.  John  J.  Taylor, 
conference  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Miss  Barbara 
Eskew,  Conference  youth  director 
planned  ami  directed  the  institutes.  Hosts 
to  the  district  groups  were  Sikeston,  Dex- 
ter, Rolla,  Mountain  View  Farmington, 
and  Warren  ton. 

•  Bishop    Frank    was    a    featured    speaker 
at  the  Conference  Youth  Convocation  held 
in   Centenary  Church   recently.    He  chal- 
lenged the  youth  and  their  adult  leaders 
to    give    their    best    to    Christian    serviceB 
George  Harper,  executive  secretary  of  the* 
Montana  Conference  Board  of  Education, 
also   inspired   the   youths   with   two  mes« 
sages. 


POPLAR   BLUFF  DIST. 


Emphasize  Local  Church 

•  The  1956-1960  Local  Church  Emphasis 
is  receiving  early  attention  in  the  district. 
The  self-study  guides  with  kits  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  ministers  in  mid-September. 
Pastors  are  busy  following  through  on  the 
ideas  and  plans  advanced.  Group  quar- 
terly conferences  are  being  held  to  check 
on  the  progress  being  made  by  the  sev-' 
eral  churches. 

•  District  conference  was  held  December 
4  at  Kennett.  Bishop  Frank  and  his 
family  were  special  guests  at  a  reception 
and  dinner  which  climaxed  the  conference 
program.  The  Rev.  Elmer  L.  Thomas,  did 
trict  superintendent,  was  in  charge,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  E.  Stringham,  pastor,  was  con- 
ference host. 

•  Under     the     leadership     of     the     Rev. 
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ink-  Stone   |r.   the   youth   work  of   the 

rii.  t  is  reported  to  be  expanding. 

'he   Churchwide    Attendance   Crusade 

will  be  observed  in  the  district  from  New 

(fear's  Day  to  Easter. 
Every  pulpit  in  the  district  now    has  a 

egularly-appointed    pastor,    which    prob- 

bly  is  something  of  a  record. 

3APE  GIRARDEAU   DIST. 

261   Attend   Banquet 

»  The  annual  district  laymen's  banquet, 
ecently  held  at  Cape  Girardeau,  was  at- 
ended  by  261  men,  who  heard  Edgar  M. 
iigler,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Cen- 
ral  College,  speak  on  church-related 
chools  and  the  special  needs  of  Central 
College.  Croup  singing  was  led  by  W. 
McBride.  District  Superintendent 
•'rank  C.  Tucker  and  District  Lay  Leader 
L  J.  Genius  spoke  briefly. 
^December  2  was  charter  membership 
unday  for  the  new  church  at  Sikeston, 
femporarily  to  be  known  as  Second  Meth- 
dist  Church  until  the  name  is  selected, 
lie  Rev.  C.  L.  Pulliams  is  the  pastor. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Statler  of  Oran  has 
een  transferred  to  Bismarck,  succeeding 
le  Rev.  Mr.  Pulliam,  who  transferred  to 
le  new  church  at  Sikeston. 

Alden  Pinney,  long  a  leader  of  Meth- 
dist  lay  work,  died  November  15  at  Ben- 
>n.  The  former  publisher  had  served  for 
tany  years  as  trustee  of  historic  Old  Mc- 
endree  Chapel. 

OLLA  DIST. 

Worship  in  New  Sanctuary 

Methodists  of  Rolla  realized  a  long- 
lerished  dream  when  they  recently 
>ened  their  new  edifice  for  worship. 
oving  from  the  old  church  house,  which 
as  built  in  1864,  the  congregation  made 
a  memorable  occasion  by  filling  the  new 
nctuary  to  overflowing. 


The  new  church  building  is  of  con- 
temporary design,  built  of  red  brick.  It 
lias  a  seating  capacity  of  485.  A  striking 
Feature  oi  the  interior  is  the  large  cross 
made  of  Bedford  limestone.  Around  the 
^ross  above  the  altar  are  eight  poly- 
chromed  wooden  carvings  depicting  sig- 
nificant  events   in    the   life   of   Jesus. 

The  oltl  building  has  been  remodeled. 
It  now  includes  a  student  lounge  for  the 
Wesley  Foundation  which  serves  Meth- 
odist students  at  the  Missouri  School  of 
Mines.  The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Nile  is  the 
pastor. 

•  Twelve  churches  were  represented  in 
the  community  leadership  school  at  West 
Plains,  with  the  five  denominations  co- 
operating. Highest  attendance  was  170, 
and  St  persons  received  credits.  Meth- 
odists led  in  attendance. 

ST.  LOUIS  DIST. 

Enjoy  Annual   Party 

•  The  annual  Christmas  party  of  the 
Susannah  Wesley  Club  (district  preachers' 
wives),  at  which  their  respective  husbands 
were  guests,  was  held  December  6  at 
Vinita  Park  church.  Bishop  Frank 
brought  the  Christmas  story.  For  many 
years  Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  gave  the  story. 
It  has  become  a   tradition. 

•  Since  completion  of  payment  on  a 
debt  of  several  years'  standing,  Clayton 
church  is  planning  extensive  building  and 
remodeling.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Meredith  is 
pastor. 

•  Marvin  Park  church,  the  Rev.  Milton 
F.  Parks,  pastor,  consecrated  its  new 
sanctuary  recently  with  Bishop  Frank  and 
the  Rev.  Herman  H.  Luetzow,  district 
superintendent,  officiating. 

•  Kingdom  House  is  constructing  a  chapel 
in  its  building  at  Harrison  and  Eleventh. 
It    will    be   used   exclusively   for   worship. 

•  Mrs.  Lilly  Jost  Schaefer,  active  in  Salem 
church  for  more  than  66  years,  died  No- 


ILi's   congregation    fills    the    sanctuary    of    the    new    church    lor    its    first    service. 
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vember  2(1  She  survived  her  husband, 
Herman  L.  Schaefer,  president-emeritus- 
of  the  Salem  hoard,  by  less  than  a  year. 
They  were  confirmed  in  the  same  class 
when  children,  and  each  had  given  Salem 
Church  long  years  of  devoted  service. 

JEFFERSON  CITY  DIST. 

Study  Church  School 

•  Under  leadership  of  our  District  Su- 
perintendent J.  C.  Montgomery  and  the 
Conference  Board  of  Education,  a  Church- 
School  Institute  was  held  at  Warrenton. 
"Winning  Others  to  Christ  Through  the 
Church  School"  was  the  program  theme. 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Conference  Board  of  Evangelism, 
delivered  the  principal  message. 

»  Montgomery  City's  Lord's  Acre  sale 
netted  over  a  thousand  dollars.  It  will 
be  invested  in  government  bonds. 

•  The  county  group  ministry  held  its 
November  meeting  in  Florence.  The 
motion  picture,  Far  From  Alone,  was 
shown. 
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CHILLICOTHE-RICHMOND  DIST. 

Grant   118  Credits 

•  Four  district  training  schools  were  at- 
tended by  241,  with  118  credits  granted. 
Thirty-seven    churches    were    represented. 

•  Braymer  has  contributed  $100  to  the 
new  Alaska  Methodist  college. 

•  The  Rev.  M.  E.  Myers,  due  to  illness, 
has  relinquished  the  pastorate  at  Alta- 
mont-Mabel.  John  Gooding,  who  is  work- 
ing toward  his  license  to  preach  has  been 
appointed   to  fill  out  the  term. 

•  Black  Oak  and  Richmond  already  have 
paid  their  annual  assessments  for  the  Cen- 
tral College  fund. 

HANNIBAL  DIST. 


Purchase   Property 


•  Monroe  City,  has  purchased  .1  dwelling 
adjoining  the  church  property  foi 

It    is    being    used    by    the    Sunday    school. 
The   Rev.  W.  K.   Harper  is  pastor. 

•  Shelbina  placed  brsi  in  value  at  the 
recent  M\  I  Festival  .u  Clarence,  ami 
Clarence  took  second  honors.  Mon 
City  was  first  in  originality  of  booth,  and 
Shelbyville,  second.  In  developing  the 
theme  for  the  festival,  Bethel  placed  first; 

Clarence,    second.     The    supplies    went    to 
the  Children's  Home,  and  the  money,  $91, 

1.'     Advance    Specials,    designated    lor    the 

work  oi  Miss  Gertrude  Feely,  missionary, 
a  native  ol  Shelby  county. 

•  Shelbina  is  m  the  midst  ot  .m  improve 
ment  program.  Th<  exterior  of  the  church 

ice  has  had  its  face  lifted.  Interior  re 
decoration  and  new  sidewalks  are  also  on 
the  agenda. 

•  The  Lord's  Acre  sale  at  Clarence  netted 

0;  the  W  SCS  bazaar  ami  dinner,  $370. 
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Evening  services  were  resumed  Sunday, 
November  30,  with  the  showing  of  The 
Guest,  based  on  Edwin  Markham's  cele- 
brated poem,  "How  The  Great  Guest 
Came."  On  December  16  the  choir  will 
present  a  Christmas  cantata,  under  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Dean  R.  Hull. 

•  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Scholl,  retired,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  supply  the  Mex- 
ico Circuit. 

FAYETTE  DIST. 

College  Changes  Program 

•  A  combined  program  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Central  College 
and  the  master  of  business  administration 
degree  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  approved,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  President  Ralph  Lee 
Woodward  of  Central  College.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  develop  the  talents 
necessary  for  successful  business  admin- 
istration. 

•  Bishop  Frank  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  Moberly  during  its  1956  Religious  Em- 
phasis Week  in  November. 

•  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Kirby  of  Immanuel 
Church  has  returned  to  his  pulpit  after 
a  prolonged  illness.  He  is  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  following  ministers:  H.  H. 
Brower,  M.  L.  Koch,  G.  B.  Miner,  Ray 
S.  Tomlin;  laymen  Charles  Millner  and 
George  Seiberling;  and  a  deputation  team 
from  Wesley  Foundation,  Columbia,  for 
conducting  the  church  services  during  his 
absence. 

ST.  JOSEPH   DIST. 

Observe  Witness  Days 

•  Eight  great  days  of  witnessing  were 
recently  observed  at  Cameron.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Carruth  of  the  General  Board  of 
Missions  led  the  program.  The  Rev. 
George  E.  Poe  is  the  pastor. 

•  The  Lord's  Acre  sale  at  Cameron  to- 
taled $1,700.  These  fund  enabled  the 
church  to  liquidate  the  debt  on  its  par- 
sonage. 

KIRKSVILLE  DIST. 

Laymen  Relieve  Pastors 

•  Laymen  of  the  Milan  Church  spent  a 
busy  summer,  preaching  at  Milan,  Milan 
Circuit,  Browning,  Reger,  and  Unionville. 
Wendell  Quigley  and  P.  M.  Marr  led  in 
the  project,  making  it  possible  for  two 
pastors  to  attend  the  supply  pastors'  school 
at  Dallas.  Milan  is  completing  its  building 
program  for  an  educational  plant,  at  a 
cost  of  $22,500.  The  Rev.  Paul  Paschal 
is  pastor. 

•  Macon  MYF  raised  $44  for  Camp  Jo- 
Ota  development  fund  on  Youth  Dollar 
Day.  The  group  also  raised  $185  for 
UNICEF  recently. 

•  The  Rev.  E.  Arthur  Winkler  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Atlanta-Mount  Zion 
Charge,  following  a  move  from  Lewis- 
town. 

•  Al  Gladson,  president  of  Macon's  Men 
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Club,  with  Mrs.  Gladson,  attended  the 
recent  Adult  Convocation  at  Sedalia. 
•  The  MYF  subdistrict  held  its  annual 
booth  festival  at  Kirksville,  December  2. 
Commodities  received  went  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  at  St.  Louis. 

MARYVILLE  DIST. 


Gather  at  Rally 


•  Bishop  Frank  was  the  speaker  at  Ridge- 
way  recently,  when  some  500  representa- 
tives of  the  23  churches  in  Harrison 
County  gathered  for  their  annual  rally. 
The  Rev.  Maurice  Magers  is  director  of 
the  larger  parish. 

•  Ministers  of  the  district,  with  their 
wives,  held  their  Christmas  party  at  Stan- 
berry,  December  3.  The  Rev.  Monk 
Bryan,  Maryville  pastor,  spoke  about  the 
Wesley  family  and  reported  on  the  World 
Methodist  Conference  held  in  the  early 
fall  at  Lake  Junaluska. 

•  The  Rev.  Earl  W.  Locke  has  become 
pastor  of  the  Amazonia  Church. 

•  Chancel  furniture,  given  as  a  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Anna  Bush  and  daughter  Vivian, 
was  dedicated  recently  by  the  Rev.  Free- 
man C.  Havighurst,  district  superin- 
tendent. 

•  Maryville  Methodist  Men's  Club  heard 
the  Rev.  Philip  T.  Bohi,  pastor  of  Grand 
Avenue  Temple,  Kansas  City,  and  area 
director  of  stewardship  cultivation,  at  its 
October  meeting.  The  Rev.  James  S. 
Chubb  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  November  meeting.  Rob- 
ert Gregory  is  club  president. 


The  Rev.  Bert  L.  Holcomb,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Holcomb  will  welcome  friends  Sun- 
day afternoon  from  2  to  4,  December  30, 
at  2710  Hubbard  Street,  Hannibal.  The 
Holcombs  will  be  observing  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary. 

The  Rev.  Arnold  Prater  of  Belton  con- 
ducted a  series  of  evangelistic  services  at 
Higginsville. 

Several  members  of  the  armed  forces 

stationed  at  Fort  Crowder  were  guests  of  ] 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Johnston 
for  Thanksgiving   dinner  at   the  Neosho 
parsonage. 

A  Missouri  Conference  evangelist  rally 
is  scheduled  to  begin  February  27. 

Belton  MYF  participated  in  a  corn 
pickup  this  past  fall,  earning  $110.  Duke 
Turner  offered  his  field  to  the  youths  for 
gleaning. 

The  Senior  and  Intermediate  MYFs  of 

Neosho    Church    won    first   place    in   the] 
intercity  youth  festival  at  Joplin.    A  total 
of  $1,179  was  given  by  the  10  churches 
participating. 

Joplin  is  to  be  host  for  the  Southwest 
Missouri  19th  annual  session  next  June.  | 
By  action  of  the  other  two  conferences, 
meeting  places  were  left  to  the  bishop 
and  his  cabinet.  Bishop  Frank  advises 
that  he  hopes  to  announce  the  entertain- 
ing  churches  within  a  few  weeks. 


THE  BISHOP  WRITES 
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Dear  Methodists  of  Missouri: 

Your  local  church,  under  the  devoted  leadership  of 
your  pastor  and  the  guidance  of  your  district  superin- 
tendent, is  taking  "a  long  and  careful  look"  at  itself.  This 
great  emphasis  upon  the  local  church  in  Methodism  is 
already  producing  a  more  informed  congregation  and  a 
better  organized  official  board.  Laymen  are  asking,  "What 
are   these  commissions   supposed   to   do?" 

Pastors  are  answering  with  training  opportunities  for 
chairmen   and   commission   members.    All   over   Missouri 

district  superintendents  are  planning  schools  to  help  laymen  strengthen  local 
churches.  Five  booklets,  prepared  to  guide  commissions  of  the  official  board, 
are  being  received  and  studied  everywhere. 

When  I  went  to  General  Conference  it  was  with  a  sincere  hope  that  I  would 
find  real  help  in  my  own  local  church  and  in  the  organization  of  the  commis- 
sions. I  am  delighted  with  these  booklets  and  commend  them  most  enthusiastic- 
ally to  every  layman. 

Advent  is  upon  us  as  Together  enters  your  home.  This  glorious  season  stands 
beside  the  other  focal  center  of  our  faith,  Easter.  The  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
and  the  wonder  of  his  resurrection  must  always  stand  together  in  Christian 
hearts. 

May  you,  each  of  you,  go  with  glad  hearts  and  eager  feet  to  the  little  town 
of  Bethlehem.  May  you  kneel  in  profound  worship  at  the  manger  of  the  Christ 
child.  May  you  arise  to  return  to  your  own  country  by  an  entirely  different  way, 
renewed,  transformed,  reborn. 

May  God  bless  pastors  and  people  as  we  seek  Christ  together. 

Gratefully  yours, 
Eugene  M.  Frank 
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S  AND  SERVI 


,  Home/  Church  Use. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


r  word.  Minimum  $7.00.  Cash  with 
order.  CLOSING  DATK  FIVE  WEEKS 
IN     ADVANCE     OF     l'UULICATION. 

nf    "liox    No ,   Together":    add 

Address:    TIO    Rush    Street,    Chicago    11, 

MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL    ORDERS 


AGENTS  WANTED 

-STOl'"  WINDSHIELD  CLOTH.  In- 
itly  removes  blurry  Mist,  Frost,  Sleet, 
w.  Stops  windshield  fogging.  Samples 
;  on  trial.  KRISTEE  CO.,  Dept.  105, 
on   8,   Ohio. 


BOOKS   WANTED 


HOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
.   TG,   Grand  Rapids   6,   Michigan. 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 

IT  FURNITURE,  Pews,  Altar  Ware, 
munion  Tables,  Fonts,  Folding  Chairs, 
Catalogues.  J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  COM- 
Y,  Dept.   K,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE 


1ST  BIBLE  OFFER.  Authorized  King 
I  Version,  bound  in  black,  white  or  red. 
5%x7% — 832  pages.  Contains  family 
ter  and  daily  reading  calendar.  Gilt 
ped  with  amber  edges.  Beautifully  Gift 
d.  $2.00  ppd.  Church  groups  write  for 
tity    price.  THE   BIBLE.   Heafford 

tion,  Wisconsin. 

UCKY  BLACK  WALNUT  KERNELS, 
pound  postpaid  :  hickory  nuts,  $2.50 
nound.  Robert  L.  Cooper,  319  Lexington 
,   Lexington,   Ky. 

AND  WHERE  LAWYERS  GET  PRAC- 
by  Claude  Rowe.  Hundreds  answer 
y.  $5.00  postpaid.  Judiciary  Publishing 
pany,   Durham,   North   Carolina. 

HELP  WANTED 


TOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  or 
:iate  Minister,  Downtown  Church,  Large 
rn    City,    Inter-racial    situation,    Salary 

e     $4,000     to     $5,000.     Write     Box     T-2, 

ETHER. 


E  PARENTS,  25-45,  to  live  in  cottage 
20  boys  in  Protestant  home  near  Mil- 
tee.  Man  to  counsel  and  assist  in  pro- 
l.  Experience  unnecessary.  Wife  has  no 
ing  or  housework.  Similar  position  for 
e  man.  Write:  Norris  Foundation, 
wonago,   Wisconsin. 


UP  TO  $50-$60  WEEK  as  a  Practical 
se,  Nursing  Aide,  or  Infant  Nurse.  Learn 
ily  at  home,  spare  time.  Booklet  free, 
ago  School  of  Nursing,   Dept.   R-12,  Chi- 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

\PRONS  at  home  for  stores.  Easy,  prof- 
home  self-employment.  Write:  ADCO, 
rop,   Louisiana. 


MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Baby- 
No  house  selling !  Send  stamped, 
essed     envelope.     Babygay,    Warsaw     54, 


NURSES    TRAINING    SCHOOL 


ii 
3  1c 


OPPORTUNITY    FOR    PROFIT 

NIZATIONS— For  quick  profits  and  re- 
lis  assured,  sell  Betty  Anne  Peanut 
ich  and  Creamy  Mints,  packed  in  attrac- 
one-pound  tins.  Beddall  Candy  Co.,  Col- 
wood,  N.  J. 

CH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Earn  extra 
ey  selling  quality  pecans.  1056  crop 
lable  about  November  1.  Write  Craw- 
370   Davis   Ave.,   Mobile,    Ala. 

1  CHKS,  Clubs,  Organizations.  We  have 
e  iting  proposition  for  fund  raising  project. 
,^e  J.   Eddie  Candies,    Bridgeport,   W.    Va. 

TAPE  RECORDERS 

RECORDERS.  Tape  at  wholesale  prices  ! 
|  1  for  FREE  Catalogue.  KARSTANE,  215 
13  8th  St..  N.Y.C.  28. 


TOURS 

ANNUAL  STUDY  TOUR:  Europe, 
Land.  Middle  Bast,  sponsored  by  South- 
California-Arizona     Methodist     Confer- 

Air   ;ind    motorcoach.    From    New   York. 

27.  l!i.r>7.  seven  weeks,  approximately 
Especially  for  Ministers,  Teachers. 
nts.  An  excellent  Christmas  gift  for 
pastor.  Tour  Director:  Dean  Bar]  Cran- 
Southern  California  School  of  Theology, 

South  Hoover  Blvd.,  Los  Angela!. 


GOWNS 

»Pulpit  and  Choir* 
Headquarters  for 
]  RELIGIOUS  SUPPLIES 


tlattottal 


UUvlltU    SUPPLY  COMPANY 
•  II  -IJ   A«CM    ttalff.  PMIIAOIIPHI 


GIVE  TOGETHER 
AT  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  RATES 

Pay  the  regular  $3.00  a  year  rate  for 
the  first  gift  or  your  own  renewal. 
Enter  additional  subscriptions  for  only 
$2.00  a  year.  TOGETHER  will  send 
a  card  announcing  your  gift.  Offer 
expires  December  3 1 . 

Mail   to: 

TOGETHER  Gift  Department 

740   North   Rush   Street 

Chicago    11,   Illinois 


COAT 

euteC 

HAT  RACKS 

Bring  checkroom  efficiency 
to  the  church  and  Sunday 
School.  Keep  wraps  in  an 
orderly  manner — aired,  dry 
and  "in  press"  No.  3  wall 
racks  come  in  any  length  to 
fit;  4  spaced  coat  hangers  and  I 
spaces  per  running  foot.  Mount  on 
wall  at  the  desired  height  for  each  age  group. 
The  5  ft.  Portable  No.  50  Checker  accommo- 
dates 50  people,  goes  wherever  needed  on  large 
ball-bearing-swivel  casters.  Answers  the  wraps 
problem,  in  vestibules  or  for  meetings,  dinners, 
etc.  Efficient,  sanitary,  fireproof  and  quality 
built  for  lifetime  service  of  welded,  heavy  gauge 
steel  with  square  tubular  columns. 

Write  for  Bulletin  CK-ur, 
Wardrobe    units    for   every    church    need 
including     portable     umbrella     and 
overshoe  racks  for  entrances,   and 
storage  racks  for  robes. 

V0GEL-PETERS0N  CO. 

The  Check  Room  People 
1127  West  37th  St.,  Chicago  9.  Illinois 


You,  your  women  s  society, 
or  any  church  group  will 
earn  easy,  extra  money  fast  when  you  show 
this  beautiful  new  assortment  of  colorful 
tabic  napkins — each  with  a  well-known 
"grace"  prayer.  Wrapped  in  cellophane, 
50  per  pkg.   Wonderful  repeat  item! 

Easy  to  handle— Easy  to  sell! 


Send  for  FREE  samples  TODAY. . . 

and  get  started  on  your  own  profitable  business. 


ITiq  GracQ  LinQ  Co. 


80UaSalleAv.-TO126 
Minneapolis   2,    Minnesota 
Picnic   send    me   FRF.F,   SAMPLES  of  nnv  Crmrlint 
napkins  and  complete  money-making  datlill. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.ZONE STATE. 


YOU  can  raise 
1  MONEY  *with£ 


RUBBER     SCRUBBER 

the  SCOURING  PAD  of  1000  uses! 

If  yoo  hate  scouring,  you'll  love  the  new 
Rubbsr  Scrubber.  Ideal  for  benevolent  and 
fraternal   salesl   Repeat  soles  GUARANTEED! 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  your 
FREE     SAMPLE 

RUBBER  SCRUBBER  Corp.    (Dept.  T) 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

H  A  WAI  I 


Can  you  go  to  Hawaii  in  February 
or  March?  Two  congenial,  select, 
escorted  tours  for  Methodists  are 
being  operated.  Complete  roundtrip 
costs  as  low  as  $637.09  from  Chicago, 
even  tips  included.  If  you  have  trav- 
eled on  one  of  our  seven  preceding 
tours  for  Methodists  to  Alaska,  you 
know  how  good  escorted  tours  can  be. 

For  free  folder  "Methodist-Hawaii", 
please  address  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, 73  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois. 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

._._    Markiiui  119  Years  of    .__- 

1837   Service  to  the  Church   1956 

and  Clergy 

COX   SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    tost    73,6    Slr.tl,  New  York    IP.  N.Y. 


In  Steel  or  Wood  1 
FOLDING  TABLES 

-»  WRITE  FOR  CATAL06      J 

,  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES      ( 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT,  52         SCRANTON  2.  PA. 

How  to  Keep  Others  From 
Thinking  You  Are  Deaf. .  • 


New!  Slmfeuyed  MpmtO 

HEARING  GLASSES 

k  with  Nothing 
in  the  Ear 


No  bulky  bows,  thick 
frames  or  dangling 
cords  to  advertise  your 
hoofing  loss.  Ideal  for 
conductive  type  deaf* 

ness.  Be  smart.  Wear 
slenderized  Maico 
Hearing  Glasses.  Get 

booklet   Free! 


MAICO,  Room   10-C 

21  North  3rd  Street,  Minneapolis  Minn. 

Please  send  free  booklet. 

Name 

Address 

City 
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HE  UNIVERSITY  of  Washington's 
1922  basketball  team  plainly  was  in 
trouble  at  midseason.  There  was  dis- 
sension on  the  squad.  Some  of  the 
Huskies  felt  one  of  their  teammates 
was  shooting  too  much.  This  eager  and 
his  friends  thought  the  others  weren't 
putting  out  as  they  should.  Sharp  words 
were  exchanged  at  practice  sessions. 

Coach  Hec  Edmundson  was  worried. 
Then,  before  an  important  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  game,  he  gathered 
his  boys  around  him  in  the  dressing 
room. 

"Fellows,"  he  said,  "we're  a  team. 
This  means  we  play  together,  not 
against  each  other."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  there  was  no  use  finishing  the 
season  unless  there  was  an  "all  for  one" 
spirit. 

Just  before  the  game  started,  Ed- 
mundson suddenly  asked  all  members 
of  the  squad  to  form  a  tight  circle  just 
in  front  of  their  bench. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "put  your  hands  to- 
gether and  promise  that  you'll  play  to- 
gether from  now  on.  Say  you'll  give 
your  very  best  for  the  team." 

The  cagers  bent  low  so  that  their 
hands  could  join  in  the  center  of  the 
circle.  The  crowd,  puzzled,  stood  up 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  They  thought 
the  players  were  praying. 

The  Huskies  won  that  game  and 
went  on  to  a  successful  11 -won,  5-lost 
record  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 
Edmundson  not  only  was  retained  as 
coach  the  next  year,  but  he  remained  in 
charge  of  the  Huskies  through  the  1947 
season,  after  which  he  retired.  And  his 
name  lives  in  Seattle,  for  the  11,600-seat 
University  of  Washington  basketball 
pavilion  is  now  known  as  "Edmundson 
Pavilion." 

Even  more  enduring  is  the  handclasp 
he  ordered  back  in  1922.  It's  now  used 
by  nearly  every  basketball  team  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

— Jim  Scott 
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gence  as  causes  for  steady  dating.  He 
spoke  of  youngsters  being  "conditioned 
to  luxuries  which  they  have  not  earned, 
parties,  outfits,  and  projects  which  a 
sophisticated  society  tries  to  demand 
without  understanding  that  to  'keep  up 
with  the  Jones  boys'  is  hardly  an  effec- 
tive training  in  responsibility  and  cer- 
tainly no  training  in  self-denial." 

Msgr.  Joseph  P.  McGlinchey,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lynn,  Mass., 
recently  told  students  in  the  parish's 
high  school  that  those  who  persisted  in 
"going  steady"  would  be  barred  from 
"any  position  of  leadership  or  honor"  in 
the  school. 

The  monsignor  said  that  exclusive 
dating  by  teen-agers  is  morally  wrong 
because  it  "is  or  can  be  an  occasion  of 
serious  sin"  against  chastity. 

BROTHERHOOD 

The  Tape  Went  Through! 

Twentieth  century  technology  and 
old-fashioned  ingenuity  helped  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Love  keep  a  long- 
planned  appointment  despite  injuries 
received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

They  were  driving  on  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Expressway  in  a  heavy 
rain  when  their  car  went  out  of  con- 
trol and  crashed. 

While  the  couple  escaped  with  minor 
leg  and  head  injuries,  the  accident 
wrecked  their  car — and  plans  to  par- 
ticipate in  brotherhood  night  at  the 
Methodist  Temple,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Bishop  Love,  unwilling  to  disrupt  the 
Fairmont  program,  put  his  message  on 
a  tape  recorder  and  Mrs.  Love  taped  a 
running  commentary  for  a  film  that 
was  shown. 

"It  was  a  splendid  evening  and  re- 
warding program,"  said  the  Rev.  Alva 
T.  Stewart,  Temple  pastor. 

ALASKA   COLLEGE 

Gifts  Near  $2  Million 

Methodists  in  6,022  churches  have 
given  nearly  $1  million  to  the  proposed 
Alaska  Methodist  College  in  Anchor- 
age. The  school  will  be  the  only  Prot- 
estant college  in  Alaska. 

The  completed  project  will  cost  an 
estimated  $5,500,000.  Pledged  or  paid 
contributions  already  add  up  to  nearly 
$2  million,  reports  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Johns,  director  of  financial  promotion. 

The  curriculum  will  offer  instruc- 
tion in  three  liberal  arts  divisions:  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  sciences. 

The  planning  committee  recently  re- 
elected Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant. 
Portland,  chairman;  and  the  Rev.  P. 
Gordon  Gould,  Philadelphia,  treasurer; 
and  elected  John  Connolly,  Anchorage 
attornev,  vice-chairman. 


METHODIST   STUDENTS 

Consider  Campus  Merger 

Methodist  college  students  may  dis-: 
solve  their  present  nationwide  organ- 
ization, the  Methodist  Student  Move- 
ment, and  join  four  other  Protestant 
student  groups  in  a  new  organization. 

The  proposed  body,  called  the  United 
Campus  Christian  Fellowship,  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  MSM,  stu- 
dent groups  of  Presbyterians,  Disciples 
of  Christ,  Congregational,  and  Evangel- 
ical and  Reformed  churches. 

Student  leaders  of  the  five  denomi- 
nations approved  the  plan  for  union  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  Chicago.  The 
merger,  except  for  Methodists,  will  take 
place  in  1958  if  the  plan  is  approved! 
in  denominational  meetings  next  sum-; 
mer. 

Methodists   are   waiting   to  see   how 
the  plan  develops  before  making  a  final 
commitment    to    the    program.    They 
have  pointed  out  they  will  be  unable  to  > 
join  before  1960  General  Conference. 

Purpose  of  the  merger  is  to  strength- 
en Christian  work  and  fellowship, 
especially  on  small  campuses  where  de- 
nominational groups  have  few  mem- 
bers. 

The  union  would  involve  some  760,- 
000  students. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Scholars  Continue  Study 

Despite  Middle  East  hostilities, 
scholars  in  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  con- 
tinue to  report  exciting  news  about 
ancient  manuscripts. 

One  of  the  2,000-year-old  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  poorly  preserved  and  brittle, 
proved  to  be  a  collection  of  stories  re- 
lating to  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the 
account  of  Sarah  and  her  husband, 
Abraham,  Jerusalem  archaeologists 
have  announced. 

Sarah,  who  according  to  the  Bible 
was  "very  fair,"  is  described  in  great 
detail  in  the  excerpt. 

The  description  runs: 

"And  how  beautiful  the  look  of  her 
face  .  .  .  and  how  fine  is  the  hair  of  her 
head  .  .  .  How  beautiful  her  breast 
and  how  lovely  all  her  whiteness.  Her 
arms  goodly  to  look  upon,  and  her 
hand  how  perfect  .  .  ." 

Knowing  the  Egyptian  King  Paraon- 
Zoan  desired  his  wile,  the  excerpt  says. 
Abraham  prayed  to  God  to  descend 
upon  the  king,  "and  all  his  household 

and  may  he  not  this  night  defile  my 

■  c  " 

wire  .  .  . 

God  did  send  a  deadly  wind,  and 
Sarah  was  restored  to  Abraham,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Pharaoh's 
country  "exceedingly  rich  in  cattle  anil 
also  in  silver  and  gold." 

In  Cairo,   scholars   finally  are  being 
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LEADING 

DESIGNERS 

and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE  TABLETS 


o\£  PAYrce-spieRs 

+  SGUDIOS      + 

48-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON  8.  N.  ]. 


TILTON   SCHOOL  ^^h. 

feioioutjli  college  preparation  for  boys,  grades  7-12. 
Established  in  1845  by  clergymen  and  la.vincn  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  First  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
maracter  and  the  development  of  Christian  leader- 
ship. Small  r)  asses,  understanding  masters,  stimulat- 
ing Instruction.  Large  gym.  Extensive  sports  pro- 
Bam  Including  skiing,  skating,  mountain  climbing. 
Ratine  Club,  Glee  club.  Debating,  Dramatics.  Moderate 
tuition.    Karb    application    advised.    Catalog. 

j.  ROLLAND  CROMPTON,  D.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  I,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 


PEWS.PULPIT&  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

*/  write  for  Free  catalog 

W    AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.   2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


Folding  Banquet 

Tables 

Folding 

Chairs 

Table  Trucks 

Chair  Trucks 

Lowest  direct  factory  prices  to  Churches 

and    Institutions.    Shipped    direct    from 
factory. 
W.  M.  REINDERS  COMPANY 
215   West    Nebraska  Algona.    Iowa 


Excellent     Money     Raisers! 

New  Crop  PECANS 
Pecan  halves  in  l  llj.  cello- 
phane bags,  $1.40  in 
Quantities  of  ~'-"i  or  more. 
5  lbs.  unshelled  t'ecans  in 
colorful  Mexican  basket,  $(! 
ppd.    Send    rift    list— ve'Ll 

(l(i  the  rest.   Write  for  folder 
(did    in  ices. 

DEEP  SOUTH   PECAN  CO. 
Dept.     R4  Biloxi,     Miss. 


ATTENTION  ALL 
CHURCH  OFFICIALS 

Remember  your  insurance  will  do 
only  part  of  its  job  if  it  has  not 
been  brought  up  to  date  to  cover 
present  values. 

FIRE  LIGHTNING  WINDSTORM 

HAIL  EXTENDED  COVERAGE 

Our   Policies   are    Non   Assessable 
Equal  Annual   Installment  Payment   Plan 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  CHURCH 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

141    W.  Jackson   Blvd.,  Chicago  4.   III. 


MAKE  MONEY  with 

GRIP- NEAT 

HANGER    COVERS 


THEY    SEL  of     soft'     '°amy     Polyurethan* 

LIKE    MAGIC!       '"    "I™"*    pastel     color,. 
UUttHlffin  Grip-Neat     makes     wire     han- 

0£§jJ5rM.  k  9e's     useful     and     glamorous. 

Non-Slip!    Non-Rustj    Non-Crease! 
write    to 

Rubber  Scrubber  Corp. 

Dept.TGN     WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


.  fl*EE 
?AMPLE 


"76e  Sta*4 
and  otAen,  faoe*K& 

By  THOMAS  A.  STAFFORD 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  sixty  devotional  and 
inspirational  poems.  It  celebrates  the  comple- 
tion of  fifty  years  of  active  ministry  in  The 
Methodist  Church.  The  price  is  fifty  cents, 
postpaid.  The  author  is  executive  secretary 
emeritus  of  the  General  Board  of  Pensions. 
Proceeds  go  to  the  Farmer  Memorial  Fund  for 
relief  of  needy  ministers. 

For  sale  by 

General  Board  of  Pensions 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

740  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

mill  Metliodist  Book  Stores 


YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE 

CHURCH   BUILDING 
FINANCE 

Thousands  of  programs 
under  the  Broadway  Plan  in 
36  states,  Canada  and  Alaska. 

Through  individual  bond  is- 
sues—  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  made  available 
for  construction. 

Write  for  details  without 
obligation.  No  representa- 
tive will  call. 


BROADWAY  PLAN 

FIRST   CITY    NATIONAL    BANK    BLDG 
HOUSTON.    TEXAS 


IRENE    IHDE 

I  E.  27th  St..  Paterson.  N.  J. 
Assisting  Pastors  in 
A  WEEK  OF 
CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

Evangelistic  Program 

Interspersed  icith 

Concert  Music 

Commendation  : 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 


Song  of  a  Modern  Madonna 

I  hold  my  son — as  she  held  hers. 

My  son,  too,  is  a  miracle  of  God's  creation. 

Making  my  mother  s  heart  sing — even  in  the 
fear 

Of  uncertainty.  My  son  too  wears  borrowed 
clothes; 

He  sits  in  the  dust  of  a  borrowed  land ; 

He  feeds  from  a  borrowed  bowl,  filled  with  bor- 
rowed milk. 

He  is  my  firstborn  .  .  .  and  I  hold  him  in  love. 

As  she  held  hers,  who  mothered  the  Son  of  the 
One  God. 

Christmas  offerings  to  MCOR  help  feed  and  clothe  those  in  distress. 

The  Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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W  atercolorist    John  son 


MONTHS  AGO,  when  Together  was 
still  in  the  planning  stage,  Art  Editor 
Flovd  A.  Johnson  had  a  striking  idea. 
Why  not,  he  suggested,  a  series  of  paint- 
ings depicting  the  creation  as  described  in 
Genesis? 

We  of  the  editorial  staff  liked  it  .  .  . 
and  for  the  job  nominated  Floyd,  who  is 
an  active  Methodist  layman  and  an  artist 
with  nearly  30  years'  experience.  He  went 
to  work  with  zest,  pouring  200  hours  (in- 
cluding unhired  weekends)  into  those 
watercolors  reproduced  on  pages  35-42. 

Along  the  way,  he  met  some  peculiar 
problems.  How,  for  instance,  should  Adam 
and   Eve,  clothed   in   nothing   more  than 
innocence,    be    presented    to    our    family 
audience?  "It  seemed  best  to  put  both  of 
them  behind  a  palm  leaf,"  Floyd  decided. 
That  was  easier  than  deciding  how   to  interpret  the  com- 
mand:   "Let  There  Be  Light."   Should   this  painting  show   a 
blinding,  blazing  flash  of  brilliance?   Or  a  sunrise-like  glow? 
The  blinding-light  concept  was  championed  by  Contributing 
Editor  Roy  L.  Smith — and  adopted,  as  you  will  see  on  page  35. 
These  paintings  were  previewed  at  General  Conference  last 
May  in  Minneapolis  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  people 
who    wanted    to    buy    the    originals,    our    favorite    artist    has 
reached  another  pinnacle  in  his  career. 


For  the  second  time  we  present  William  F.  McDermott, 
whose  Tenement  Manger  appears  on  page  11.  You've  probably 
enjoyed  his  articles  in  Reader's  Digest,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  other  magazines.  We're  still  getting  letters  about  his  story 
how  Warner  Sallman  painted  the  famous  painting,  Head  of 
Christ,  which  was  featured  last  October  in  the  first  issue  of 
Together.  "Bill"  is  an  ordained  Presbyterian  minister  from 
Kansas,  but  for  many  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  likes  to  preach — "but  at  heart,  I'm  a  news- 
paperman," he  says. 


One  of  America's  most  beloved  playwrights  was  Channing 
Pollock,  who  died  in  1946.  And  one  of  his  most  famous  plays 
was  The  Fool.  It  told  the  poignant  story  of  a  minister  who 
struggled  to  live  by  his  convictions.  The  drama  won  wide 
favor  among  church  audiences. 

We  hope  you'll  get  the  same  "lift"  from  his  true-life  story, 
.  /  Strange  Way  to  Ma\e  Friends,  on  page  16.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  unpublished  manuscripts  found  among  his  effects.  We 
can  share  it  with  you  because  of  the  generosity  of  his  daughter, 
Helen  Channin<r  Pollock. 


PICTURE  CREDITS- — :! — Three  Linns  •  *— Vivienne  Lapham  •  7 — Wide  World  •  9 — Wide 
World   •    10 — International   \™.<   •    13 — Peter   Marcus   •    23.  24.  2."i — Orman  S.    Longstreel 

a    26 United    Press,    ONations    •    27— Black    Star    •    28 — United    Pros.    UNations,    Wide 

World  •  31— United  Press  •  32 — SC  Photo.  L.  Covello  •  33—  Robert  W.  Johnston, 
L.  Covello  •  50 — McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  •  63 — Charles  Keysor  •  67 — Deutsche  Presse 
Agentur  •  75 — Methodist  Board  of  Missions  •  76 — Pietro  Balestrero 

(Apologies  to  the  following  whose  credits  were  not  listed  tot  last  month's  color  picture  section. 
EDS.) — 39 — Bettman   Archive   •   40 — Publix   Pictorial,   H.   Armstrong   Roberts   •   41 — Robert 

Case.  George  A.  Douglas  •  42,  43 — Harold  M.  Lambert  •  44— Robert  Case  •  45 — Three 
I. ions   •   46 — Arthur  Griffin 
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permitted  to  examine  Coptic  manu- 
scripts that  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
suitcase  since  their  discovery  back  in 
1945. 

The  manuscripts  were  found  by 
farmers  working  their  fields.  Some 
authorities  believe  they  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  found 
in  a  cave  near  Jericho  in  1948. 

A  French  scholar  said  one  of  the 
manuscripts  contains  a  number  of 
previously  unknown  sayings  at- 
tributed to  Jesus. 

Prof.  Henri  C.  Puesch,  member  of 
a  seven-man  team  of  international 
scholars,  disclosed  none  of  the  say- 
ings appear  in  the  four  recognized 
Gospels. 

The  manuscript,  20  yellowed 
pages  of  papyrus  written  in  the 
ancient  Coptic  tongue,  appears  to  be 
a  Third  Century  translation  from 
Greek. 

100  YEARS   IN   INDIA 

Methodists  Look  to  Future 

This  year  Methodism  in  India  is 
100  years  old. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1856  that  Wil- 
liam Butler  and  his  wife,  from  Bos- 
ton, stepped  down  the  gangplank  in 
Calcutta  to  start  a  mission.  Now  there 
are  600,000  Methodists  in  Southern 
Asia  (India  and  Pakistan). 

They  have  built  churches,  colleges, 
theological  seminaries,  hospitals, 
homes  for  orphans  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

Methodists  in  India  have  helped 
bring  about  sweeping  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes — the  gradual  disin- 
tegration of  the  caste  system,  im- 
provements in  the  status  of  women, 
and  better  village  living. 

That  century  of  achievement  and 
some  notable  frustrations  has  been 
telescoped  into  recent  colorful  pag- 
eants, musicals,  art  exhibitions  and 
rallies  at  Lucknow  Christian  College. 
These  events  climaxed  the  year-long 
anniversary  celebration  throughout 
India. 

While  glancing  back,  Indian  Meth- 
odists also  have  taken  a  long,  studied 
look  ahead.  And  this  has  centered  on 
a  pivotal  question. 

Is  the  Christian  missionary  move- 
ment in  this  fiercely  independent, 
young  nation  to  continue? 

The  government's  recent  decision 
to  regulate  the  entrance  of  mission- 
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aries  and  to  establish  conditions  for 
their  conduct  has  brought  sharp  re- 
action from  Indian  and  U.  S.  Meth- 
odists. 

Complicating  the  problem  is  a 
movement  toward  a  united  church. 
Some  Indian  Methodists  predict  that 
by  1960  The  Methodist  Church  in 
India  will  be  merged  with  the  pro- 
posed Church  of  North  India. 

Some  U.  S.  missionaries  there  say 
the  real  question  is:  "Do  Indian 
Christians  still  want  missionaries?" 

The  answer  from  a  U.  S.  church 
leader  and  The  Indian  Witness,  offi- 
cial Methodist  organ  of  Southern 
Asia,  is  "yes" — with  reservations.  It 
lists  these  conditions: 

There  must  be  no  strings  attached 
to  the  help. 

The  missionaries  must  be  invited. 

They  must  work  at  jobs  deter- 
mined by  the  Indian  church. 

They  must  identify  themselves 
with  the  local  church. 

The  centennial  celebration  brought 
to  Lucknow  friends  and  leaders  of 
Methodism  not  only  from  India,  but 
from  overseas. 

Forty-two  U.  S.  Methodists,  un- 
der Board  of  Missions  sponsorship, 
came  in  unofficial  capacities  to  ob- 
serve and  meet  the  Indian  people. 

Representing  the  Council  of  Bish- 
ops and  Board  of  Missions  was 
Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore;  the  board's 
Division  of  World  Missions,  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Golden;  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  Christian  Service,  Mrs.  John 
M.  Pearson;  and  World  Methodist 
Council,  the  Rev.  Karl  K.  Quimby. 


Bishop  J.  Waskom  Pickett  and  a  class  of  newly  ordained  Indian  pastors. 


This  picturesque  choir 

and  orchestra  of 

Indian  Methodists 

performed  in  many 

U.S.  cities  this  year 

as  part  of  Indian 

Methodism's  100th 

anniversary  observance. 


A  common  scene  in  India:  Villagers  thresh  grain  as  their  ancestors  did. 


This  colorful  bit  of  Americana  is  from  a  peaceful  farm  in  Arizona  and  comes  from  the  camera  of  Pietro  Balestrero. 


/ 


ct    awivet    wave&    o 


_L)o  YOU  TAKE  color  photos?  Do  you  have 
a  few  favorite  shots  that  you'd  like  to  share 
with  readers  of  Together? 

We  invite  you  to  send  them  in  for  considera- 
tion if  in  some  way  they  illustrate  either  an 
idea  or  a  phrase  from  Katherine  Lee  Bates' 
beloved  hymn-poem,  "America  the  Beautiful." 

We're  planning  an  eight-page  portfolio,  such 
as  the  one  in  the  last  issue  on  Thanksgiving 
and  New  England.    We  welcome  your  help  in 


making  it  beautiful  and  dramatically  effective. 

You  remember  the  poem,  of  course.  If  you 
didn't  see  it  in  Together  last  month,  you'll 
find  it  in  many  anthologies  or  in  The  Methodist 
Hymnal  (number  491).  Read  it  thoughtfully, 
unleash  your  imagination  —  then  study  your 
pictures! 

Send  as  many  transparencies  as  you  wish 
(not  prints)  to  the  Photo  Editor,  Together, 
740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.   Selection 


t 
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will  be  based  on  subject  matter  primarily.  But, 
of  course,  the  composition,  design,  and  sharp- 
ness of  detail  will  be  considered,  too. 

To  you  who  submit  the  pictures  that  are 
used,  we'll  send  $25  for  35  mm  (slide)  size 
and  $35  for  the  larger  ones.  We'll  observe  all 
reasonable  care  in  handling  them  and  return 
those  not  used — if  return  postage  is  provided. 
But  to  be  considered,  your  transparencies  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  February  15, 1957. — Eds. 
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the  Christmas  Story 
conies  alive  for  you 
and  your  family . . . 


WHY  THE  CHIMES   RANG 

By  Raymond  MacDonald  Alden.  A 
new  edition  in  picture-book  format  of 
a  Christmas  tale  that  has  long  been 
a  standard  for  children  of  all  ages, 
from  kindergarten  up.  This  heartwarm- 
ing story  of  a  little  boy  whose  sacri- 
ficial gift  proved  greater  than  that  of 
a  king's  crown  is  illustrated  in  color 
by  Ragaello  Busoni. 
( BM )    postpaid,  $1 .75 

A  TREASURY  OF  CHRISTMAS 
SONCS  AND  CAROLS 

Edited  by  Henry  W.  Simon.  All  the 
best  loved  and  most  familiar  carols  are 
here,  along  with  many  equally  beau- 
tiful ones  that  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  ( HM )    postpaid,  $4.95 


Illustration  from  The  Coming  of  the  King 


THE  COMING  OF  THE   KING 

By  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Simply 
and  reverently,  Dr.  Peale  tells  for  chil- 
dren the  beloved  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Inspired  by  a  visit  to  the  land 
where  Jesus  lived  and  taught  almost 
2,000  years  ago,  Dr.  Peale  has  cap- 
tured the  mystery  and  the  drama  of 
an  event  so  great  that  it  began  a  new 
era  and  changed  the  entire  course  of 
human  history.   (PH)     postpaid,  $2.00 


ONCE    IN    ROYAL   DAVID'S   CITY 

By  Kathleen  Lines.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  first  Christmas.  There  is  a  simple 
text — a  line  or  two  for  every  page,  and 
the  Biblical  text  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  A  beautiful  picture  book  that 
emphasizes  Christmas  as  a  day  of  wor- 
ship. (WX)    postpaid,  $3.95 


THE   SMALL  ONE 

By  Charles  Tazewell.  This  is  the 
tender  story  of  the  little  donkey  that 
carried  Mary  into  Bethlehem  on  the 
silent  night  long  ago.  It  tells  why 
donkeys  are  not  stubborn  but  proud  of 
fulfilling  their  destiny.  The  timeless 
charm  and  appeal  of  this  book  make 
it  a  favorite  of  every  age  at  Christmas 
time.   (JW)    postpaid,  $1.50 


THE    LITTLE   SERVING   MAID 

By  Grace  Noll  Crowell.  Another 
story  from  the  author  who  captures 
the  meaning  of  Christmas  so  well.  This 
is  a  story  out  of  the  past  about  Re- 
becca, the  little  serving  maid,  and  her 
part  in  the  wondrous  events  of  the 
first  Christmas.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  to  see  the  Christ  child,  and  she 
gave  him  her  two  beautiful  doves  that 
she  loved  so  much. 
(AU)    postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  STORY  OF  THE 
OTHER   WISE    MAN 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  An  appealing 
narrative  of  the  journeyings,  trials  and 
disappointments  of  the  fourth  wise  man. 
He  also  saw  the  Eastern  Star,  set  out 
to  follow  it,  failed  to  find  the  Baby 
Jesus,  but  won  a  triumph  in  his  failure. 
( HA )    postpaid,  $  1 .00 

THE    LITTLEST   ANGEL 

By  Charles  Tazewell.  The  littlest 
angel  could  never  keep  his  halo 
straight  and  always  sang  off  key, 
but  his  gift  to  the  Christ  Child  pleased 
God  most.  This  classic  story  has  be- 
come a  favorite  with  all  children.  Il- 
lustrated with  beautiful  full-color  pic- 
tures by  Katherine  Evans. 
(PV)    postpaid,   $1.00 


CHRISTMAS   MANCER   SCENE 

The  Christmas  story  in  beautiful  cut-out  scenes  and  life- 
like figures.  The  individual  figures  fit  firmly  into  the 
slotted  tab  of  durable  one-piece  platform,  27x7%  inches. 
The  16  colorful  pieces  are  varnished  to  a  lustrous  finish 
that's  easily  cleaned.  They  are  made  of  sturdy  fiberboard. 
The  scene  comes  attractively  gift  boxed.  CN-43T743. 
Postage  extra;  shpg.  wt.,  1  lb.,  1  oz $1 .00 


Add  sales  tax  it  necessary — none  on  interstate  orders 


Ohe  ~Methoditt  Tubfishinq  Mouses 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you      ^•' 


Baltimore  3 
Nashville  2 


Chicago  11 
New  York  11 


Cincinnati  2 
Pittsburgh  30 


•        Dallas  1 
Portland  5 


>        Detroit  1 
Richmond  16 


Kansas  City  6 
San  Francisco  2 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 
Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W.       •       Boston,  577  Boylston  St.       •       Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica   Blvd. 


Acwc/wna    lOCQthCr   c/tatfot 


Is  yours  an  ALL  FAMILY  PLAN  church?  There  is 
still  time  to  be  included  in  the  charter  list. 
THE  PLAN:  Official  Board  votes  to  provide  a 
year's  subscription  for  each  family  making  a 
contribution  to  the  church  budget.  Rate:  $2. 
a  family,  payable  quarterly.  For  full-  details 
write:  TOGETHER,  740  N.Rush  Chicago  11,  III. 


"In  recognition  of  leader- 
ship in  advancing  a  deeper 
Christian  fellowship  among  the 
people  called  Methodists." 

The  Together  award  to  charter  All 
Family  churches  reproduced  below  is  bei  \ 
given  this  month  to  more  than  three  thou;  nd 
Methodist  churches  of  every  size,  descript  m 
and  location.  The  inspired  leadership  of  t  is 
charter  group  is  helping  to  make  Togeth  -t 
truly  "The  midmonth  magazine  for  eve: 
Methodist  family." 


AU-fAMILY  CHAKTtR  CMUItCH 


~7he  TiAAt  ArfiithtKUti,  Chufck 
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